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ir  EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

I  regret  that  the  author  has  reversed  the  practice  of  the  prin- 
cipal spectroscopic  observers,  and  placed  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
tram  opposite  the  reader's  left  hand,  and  not,  as  in  the  maps  of 
Kirchhoff,  Angstron!,  and  others,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
page. 

In  so  new  a  science  there  must  be  necessarily  many  points 

not  finally  settled,  but  this  circumstance  does  not  detract  from 

the  great  merit  of  the  book  as  a  popular  treatise  on  Spectrum 

Analysis. 

WILLIAM  nUGGINS. 

UrPiB  ToLSK  Hill,  December^  1871. 


PKEFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  present  work  is  founded  upon  a  scries  of  lectures  de- 
livered by  the  author  during  the  winter  of  1869,  before  the 
"  Vereine  fiir  wissensehaftliche  Vorlesungcn,"  in  this  city.  Its 
object  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  a  clear  and  familiar  repro- 
sentation  of  the  nature  and  phenotnena  of  Spectrum  Analy- 
sis, enabling  an  educated  person  not  previously  familiar  with 
physical  science  to  become  acquainted  with  the  newest  and 
most  brilliant  discovery  of  this  century;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  show  the  important  position  wliich  Spectrum  Analysis 
has  acquired  in  the  pursuit  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Technology, 
Physiology,  and  Astronomy,  as  well  as  its  adaptability  to  almost 
every  kind  of  scientific  investigation. 

The  general  reader  will  be  introduced  by  this  book  into  a 
new  realm  of  science,  the  dominion  of  which  has  extended  in 
a  few  years  over  all  terrestrial  substances,  and  even  beyond 
them  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  universe.  He  will  learn 
to  decipher  the  new  language  of  lAght^  which,  by  unequivocal 
signs,  yields  him  information  not  only  concerning  the  nature 
of  terrestrial  substances,  but  also  of  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  professor  of  science  will  find  in 
tbese  pages  many  details  for  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  by 
which  to  exhibit  the  various  spectra  and  their  characteristic 
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phenomena  to  a  largo  audience,  and  present  to  them  a  view 
of  those  splendid  discoveries,  the  direct  sight  of  which  can 
only  be  enjoyed  by  the  few  who  possess  an  instrument  for  the 
purpose. 

To  facilitate  the  due  appreciation  of  the  results  which  have 
been  obtained  by  the  application  of  Spectrum  Analysis  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  author  has  given  with  each  class  of  ob- 
jects a  summary  of  the  information  hitherto  furnished  by  the 
telescope,  and  has  sought  to  give  a  glance  in  passing  at  the 
progressive  development  and  partial  transformation  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies. 

The  great  interest  that  has  everywhere  been  excited  by 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  has  made  a  second  edition  neces- 
sary within  the  period  of  a  year.  The  author  has  given  his 
attention  to  the  careful  revision  of  each  section,  which  he  has 
in  many  cases  enlarged  and  enriched  by  the  discoveries  made 
by  Spectrum  Analysis  generally,  but  more  especially  in  its 
application  to  the  observation  of  the  sun.  Great  prominence 
has  been  given  to  the  detailed  explanation  of  the  various 
methods  employed  in  the  practical  working  of  the  spectroscope. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  acknowledges  with  grateful  thanks 
the  valuable  assistance  rendered  him  by  various  scientific  men 
who  have  kindly  conmaunicated  to  him  the  results  of  their  labors, 
among  whom  ho  would  especially  mention  Messrs.  Huggins,  Sec- 
chi,  Lockyer,  ZoUner,  Janssen,  Morton,  and  Young.  His  thanks 
are  also  due  to  the  publisher,  who  has  watched  over  with  so  much 
care  and  interest  the  typographical  department,  as  well  as  the 
execution  of  the  numerous  and  elaborate  illustrations. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
OoLoaiiB. 
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PART  FIRST. 


ON  THE  ARTIFICIAL  SOUliCES  OF  EIOU 
.      DEGREES  OF  HEAT  AND  LIOnT. 


ON  THE   ARTIFICIAL  SOURCES   OF  HIGH 
DEGREES  OF  HEAT  AND  LIGHT. 


1.  Intboduotion. 


THE  total  eclipse  of  the  son  in  India  of  the  18th  of  Augosl, 
I8689  was  an  event  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  excited 
extreme  interest  in  the  scientific  world,  and  led  to  a  large  expen- 
diture of  money  and  labor  in  order  that  a  new  method  of  in- 
vestigation—  Spectrmn  Analysis — might  be  applied  to  those 
myBterionB  phenomena  inyariably  present  at  a  total  Bokr  eclipse, 
the  nature  and  character  of  which  the  unassisted  powers  of  the 
telescope  had  proved  themselves  inadequate  to  reveal.  The 
brilliant  results  obtained  at  this  eclipse  were  fully  confirmed  by 
the  more  recent  observations  made  in  North  America  during  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  7th  of  August,  1869,  and  the  records  of  those 
eclipses  laid  before  the  various  scientific  societies  clearly  assert 
the  triumph  of  spectrum  analysis.  On  this  account  the  new 
method  of  investigation  has  excited  great  interest  in  all  culti- 
vated circles,  and  therefore  a  familiar  and  comprehensive  exp6si- 
tion  of  the  details  of  spectrum  analysis,  in  which  is  shown  the 
great  value  of  this  method  of  research  in  every  department  of 
physical  science,  seems  not  uncalled  for. 

By  sped/rum  is  not  understood  in  physics  a  spectre  or  ghostly 
apparition,  as  the  verbal  in'erpretation  of  the  word  might  well 
lead  one  to  suppose,  but  tl  it  beautiful  image,  brilliant  with  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  ^  /hich  is  obtained  when  the  light  of 
the  sun,  or  any  other  brilliant  object,  is  allowed  to  pass  through 
a  triangular  piece  of  gla^^— a  prism. 

The  unassisted  eye  can  perceive  no  difference  in  the  light 
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from  the  heavenly  bodies  and  that  from  various  artificial  sources, 
beyond  a  variation  in  color  and  brilliancy ;  but  it  is  quite  other- 
wise when  the  light  is  viewed  through  a  prism.  There  are  then 
formed  very  beautiful  colored  images  or  spectra,  the  constitution 
and  appearance  of  which  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance emitting  the  light.  The  different  •appearances  presented 
by  these  colored  images  are  so  entirely  characteristic,  that  to 
every  substance,  when  luminous  in  a  gaseous  form,  there  corre- 
sponds a  peculiar  spectrum  which  belongs  only  to  that  particular 
substance. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  the  spectra  of  different  sub- 
stances have  been  determined  once  for  all,  by  previous  research- 
es, and  have  been  recorded  in  maps  or  impressed  upon  the 
memory,  it  is  easy  in  any  future  investigation  to  recognize  at 
once,*from  the  form  of  the  spectrum  which  a  body  of  unknown 
constitution  presents,  the  individual  substances  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

This  statement  presents  in  general  terms  the  nature  of  spec- 
trum analysis.  It  analyzes  bodies  into  their  constituent  parts, 
not  as  the  chemist,  with  alembics  and  retorts,  with  reagents  and 
precipitates,  but  by  means  of  the  spectra  which  these  substances 
give  when  in  a  state  of  intense  luminosity. 

Spectrum  analysis  in  no  way  supplants  the  methods  of  chemi- 
cal analysis  hitherto  in  use ;  for  its  function  is  neither  to  decom- 
pose nor  to  combine  bodies,  but  rather  to  reconnoitre  an  un- 
known territory,  and  to  stand  sentinel,  and  signalize  to  the 
physicist,  the  chemist,  and  the  astronomer,  the  presence  of  any 
substance  brought  beneath  its  scrutiny. 

With  what  acuteness,  with  what  delicacy  does  spectrum 
anftlysis  accomplish  this  taskl  When  the  balance,  the  micro- 
scope, and  every  other  means  of  research  at  the  command  of  the 
physicist  and  the  chemist  utterly  fail,  one  look  in  the  spectro- 
scope is  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  reveal  the  presence  of  a  sub- 
stance. If  a  pound  of  common  salt  be  divided  into  500,000  equal 
parts,  the  weight  of  one  of  these  portions  is  called  a  milligramme. 
The  chemist  is  able,  by  the  use  of  the  most  delicate  scales  and 
the  application  of  special  skill,  to  determine  the  weight  of  such 
a  particle ;  but,  in  doing  so,  he  comes  close  upon  the  lunits  of  his 
power  of  detecting  by  chemical  means^  the  presence  of  sodium, 
the  chief  element  in  common  salt.    But  if  that  small  milligramme 
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be  subdivided  into  three  million  parts,  we  arrive  at  so  minute  a 
particle  that  all  power  of  discerning  it  fails,  and  yet  even  this 
excessively  small  quantity  is  sufficient  to  be  recognize  with  cer- 
tainty in  a  spectroscope.  "We  liave  but  to  strike  together  the 
pages  of  an  old  dusty  book  in  order  to  perceive  immediately,  in  a 
spectroscope  placed  at  some  distance,  the  flash  of  a  line  of  yellow 
light  which  we  shall  presently  learn  is  an  unfailing  sign  of  the 
presence  of  sodium. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  so  sensitive  a  means  of  investiga- 
tion, firom  which  no  known  substance  can  escape,  would  very  soon 
lead  to  the  tracking  out  and  discovery  of  new  elements  which,  till 
then,  had  remained  unknown,  either  because  they  are  scattered 
very  sparingly  in  nature,  or  stand  out  with  so  little  that  is  char- 
acteristic, from  some  other  substances,  that  the  imperfect  chemical 
methods  hitherto  in  use  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  them. 

This  expectation  was  brilliantly  realized  even  by  the  first 
steps  taken  in  this  direction.  The  two  Heidelberg  professors, 
Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery 
of  spectrum  analysis  and  its  application  to  practical  science,  very 
soon  discovered,  with  their  new  instrument,  two  new  metals, 
Gffisium  and  Bubidium,  to  which  two  others.  Thallium  and  In- 
dium, have  been  since  added. 

But  all  the  brilliant  and  astounding  results  which  spectrum 
analysis  has  furnished  in  the  provinces  of  physics  and  chemistry 
have  been  fiir  surpassed  by  its  performances  in  that  of  astronomy. 
Newton's  law  of  gravitation  has  given  us  the  means  of  calculat- 
ing the  courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  projecting  the  orbits 
of  the  earth,  the  planets  and  comets,  and  of  predicting  their  rela- 
tive positions  in  these  orbits,  together  with  the  accompanying 
phenomena  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  and  the  eclipses  and 
occultations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  this  same  gravitation 
chains  man  to  the  earth  and  forbids  him  to  leave  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, only  on  the  wings  of  light  that  news  reaches  him  of  the 
existence  of  those  numberless  worlds  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
The  light  alone,  which  proceeds  from  these  stars,  is  the  winged 
messenger  which  can  bring  him  information  of  their  being  anS 
nature ;  spectrum  analysis  has  made  this  light  into  a  ladder  on 
which  the  human  mind  can  rise  billions  and  billions  of  miles,  far 
into  immeasurable  space,  in  order  to  investigate  the  Aemical 
constitution  of  the  stars,  and  study  their  physical  conditions. 
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Until  within  a  few  years,  the  telescope  was  the  only  means 
by  which  these  investigations  could  be  carried  on,  and  the  intelli- 
gence derived  from  this  source  concerning  the  stars  and  nebulae 
was  very  scant,  being  confined  to  but  partial  information  of  their 
outward  form,  size,  and  color. 

Since  the  year  1859,  spectrum  analysis  has  entered  the  service 
of  astronomy,  and  its  performances  for  the  short  space  of  eleven 
years  are,  in  the  most  widely-diflFering  ways,  perfectly  astound- 
ing. 

It  is  possible  by  means  of  a  prism  to  decompose  into  ite  com- 
ponent parts  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  planets,  the  fixed  stars, 
comets  and  nebulse,  and  thus  obtain  their  spectra  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  earthly  luminous  substances.  By  a  careful  com^ 
parison  of  the  spectra  of  the  stars  with  the  well-known  spectra 
of  terrestrial  substances,  it  can  be  determined,  from  their  com- 
plete agreement  or  disagreement,  with  a  certainty  almost  amount- 
ing to  mathematical  precision,  whether  these  substances  do  or 
do  not  exist  in  those  remote  heavenly  bodies. 

The  foregoing  statements  present  in  general  terms  the  es- 
sence and  scope  of  spectrum  analysis.  Its  starting-point  is  the 
spectrum  of  each  individual  substance,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
this  it  is  requisite  that  the  substance  should  not  only  be  lumi- 
nous, but  should  emit  a  sufficient  qicantity  of  light.  Dark  bodies 
are  not  available  for  spectrum  analysis ;  if  they  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  its  scrutiny,  they  must  first  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
vivid  luminosity. 

To  avoid  later  interruptions  and  repetitions,  it  will  be  desir- 
able, before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  spectrum  analysis,  to 
review  with  brevity  the  means  afforded  by  chemistry  and  phys- 
ics for  rendering  luminous  all  substances  gaseous  and  non- 
gaseous, and  even  the  least  fusible  metals. 

2.  The  Luminous  Power  of  Flame. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  luminosity  of  flame  has*  not  yet 
been  fully  ascertained,  notwithstanding  the  many  investigations 
that  have  been  made  with  this  object.  If  a  glass  receiver  {Fig. 
1)  be  filled  with  oxygen,  and  a  lighted  piece  of  phosphorus  be 
plunged  into  it  from  above,  the  phosphorus  will  burn  with 
great  energy  and  give  out  a  dazzling  light.   In  the  same  manner 
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r  most  motals  previously  rami-'d  to  a  glowing  heat,  as,  for  instance, 
I  a  Bteel  watch -spring,  will  liiim  in  pnrc  oxygon,  with  the  (level- 
I  opment  of  an  intent?  liprlit. 


It*,  on  the  contrary,  a  stream  of  gaa  iHsiiing  from  a  reservoir 
I  of  hydrogen  bo  ignited  in  froe  air,  it  will  burn  with  a  fearccly 
1  perceptible  flame.  The  flame  produced  by  oil,  petroleum,  and 
L  coal-gas  is  very  hrilUant,  whilo  that  from  spirits  of  wine  i» 
\  faint. 

What  occasions  thin  difference ) 

The  cliernicnl  process  of  the  eoinhiistion  of  jihoflphoriis  and 
[  of  hydrogen  im  the  same,  namely,  the  combinutiun  of  these  siih- 
[  Btauoes  with  oxygcD ;  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  ia  also  nut 
L  very  dissimilar ;  the  different'C,  therefore,  appears  to  lie  only  in 
I  the  nature  of  the  pwducta  of  combustion.  In  the  case  of  plioa- 
[  phoniH  this  product  appears  aa  a  solid  body,  in  the  form  of  a 

lae  white  cloud  (phosphorier  iicid) ;  in  the  case  of  hydrogen 
L  gas,  tlie  product  of  combustion  in  invisible,  because  k  is  water  in 
[  a  gaeeons  form — th.'it  ia  to  eay,  Hteam, 

Thia  remark  aj^liea,  with  few  expeptioHB,  to  all  combostion 
whifh  tnlcee  plai-o  at  very  Iiigh  temperatures.  A  flame  which 
coutaina  neither  xolid  matter  as  a  product  of  combnetion,  nor  yet 
afifreupt  volul  body  in  a  state  of  inwindescence,  i»,  as  a  rule,  but 
little  Imiiinons,  even  when  the  temperatare  of  combustion  is  very 
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i/:^ :  :Lerrf:»rfe.  e:  i.  smUarlv  liigli  temperature,  glowing  soEd 
f.T  ]i  J -id  l»:»diet  emh  Ikr  iii«:»re  liglit  than  gaseous  substances  do ; 
:!*-  ff  wer  bclid  T»arn'jief  iLere  are  in  a  flame  the  less  brilliant  will 
":.*:  :z^  lI^liT-  Tilt  ti  •ari'sejT  jierc^ptible  fUme  of  burning  hydrogen 
2r4.^  will  luiinedifitelT  l»eit'me  luminous  if  any  solid  body  be 
Lei^'.^d  ill  JT  I'j  iiit^ndesciencse. 

Id'  b  pjt'LnJ  jiiittinuin  wire  be  held  in  the  flame  it  shines  bright- 
:  V  :  rlit  ^yjviixc  wire  is  clearlT  seen,  and  conveys  the  impression 
riiiit  tilt  lig^ii:  it  nor  due  xo  the  hydrogen  flame,  but  to  the  glow- 
iiii:  v-iiittv-iiOT  metsiL  The  heat  generated  by  the  chemical  eom- 
b:ii:::i'.»L  oi'  rhe  Lydro?eii  pas  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  renders 
'\i*z  :»iUT:iiuii:  iiio-aiide&'.'e::'L  and  it  is  the  glowing  platinum  wire, 
2i .»:  rii*r  fiiiuifc.  wlii'.i  esLh*  tLe  iii tense  light. 

J-  fc  '^raiii  '/I  'j'.»ni2ii'ji:  fetlt  be  dropped  into  the  dull  flame,  it 
£iiA»j-  uj-  ^r:;:LiT;r  v::!  b  jellvw  light.  The  salt  is  dispersed 
:7::o  b  :jjil;i^'i  '.»f  tiie  y";fc".^^T  f«&rti cries,  all  of  which  glowing  in 
tL'r  fiaiuut  ojsi:  ::!'.'  loi: irer  ?-ii^ly  W  distinguished  :  they  thus  give 
:L»--  bpjxriiniiivt  TO  tL*r  Lr.ir'.»^ii  flame  as  if  it  shone  of  itself.* 

Y*jr  tL*r  jjlu^tratioij  of  tLii?  p'.iint  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any 
artiH.'lbl  e.\per5:jueTjt'r.  >t\zs':h  :Le  dame  of  common  gas,  which,  ow- 
i:-t'  t ,» it*  ^T^jat  l>r*i:ia^Li'-v.  >  "liiversally  employed  for  domestic 
ii*-C  otL^t  liM-i-.  >  V.J:..:  Kj-T'.ti  Vj  the  puri)ose.  Coal-gas  is  a 
cli«.'.vj ■  ':^ i  ■> ►r .' . ^»' VJ T .  '•^  :  V V .•..;•.?::  jya*  and  carbon,  though  it  is 
oiv.^-'-i  ';.'::ti:.'L:.*:ti:L*;   ■. .   i  il. vr'.  :;js:i  necessary  extent  with  other 

r  I  ••'>.•!..  .*•.«.••     r/Mjvi   ..v'l-ii:;.;;.- the  most  precious  of  all  sub- 

t-^^t .- .^srr .  I  .r.».  'c.'.it.'ML  .1-    :r  vrvfrtal  form  of  diamond  as  in  its 

• 

■.  r  V  -.ui..,  ^-:-.  •/  .  .i ..  lir  :,-.:  d>tiij;nii5liable  in  common  gas, 
t:'  "  -• ,'./  >  '.y:  ;•■  '.c.*'.-y,  \\':\:.  Lylrogcn  it  has  lost  its  brilliant 
rvt  •■/.*,-  I- .  <x  *^  ■-«.'.'  ';,>,'r.  and  it  then  appears  as  a  trans- 
Vi-vr.'  /-fiK  •  .'  .'  ..T-:  i->  i'.  ;:.'i^-j>^:iident  body,  but  in  the  most 
. ;, ' , ' -..;  V .  '  .  - -,  ;<: .    ..;•.•,.  v a*. : ' fU   -Aix h  h vd ro'jen,  as  carburetted- 

J?  *  .-  /i..'  ■/;  ./•  -5^.  fe*:  j.  cTr'^aiij-  out  of  an  ordinary  burner, 
j!j  'y;/.'i'-»  v.v.  V  .  >.••'.  vfjy.vrri':  air.  the*  ^eater  part  of  its  oxy- 
j^^n  jr  rii/c-.'.  •-;,  •;'.  V' ':  ;,  i 'jr/vi.'ji  i/i«thr^  pis,  and  a  considerable 
quuntirv  o? '^-^f'/v^.  lo'-  wi/'lj  tl.'.-n;  if;  riot  hutKcient  oxygen  pres- 

•  ITJiit  <  ?;*r!M*t-ii'  ii-  ii,v.»  r^' ii-!uvv/j)^ I  uxtk'Jc  by  tlie  introduction  into  the  flame 
of  li  \Uu'UAW\'UA  t/A\'l  t*iii«;ii  u:  wA  d«;<  v^J•j^/^4-^.  ;ik  if  the  case  with  salt  Some  of 
tb«  lij(lit  whf'ii  mJi  Je  «;iiiplo>«;C  L-  dui- 1^/  t.K«.  i'jMjiri'/ijs  vafKjr  of  sodium.] 
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• 

ent,  is  thrown  down.  Combustion  takes  place  almost  entirely 
near  the  edge  of  the  flame,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air ;  in  the  middle,  the  gas  is  merely  decomposed  by 
the  heat  of  the  combustion,  and  in  this  heat  the  very  finely-sepa- 
rated particles  of  carbon  which  have  been  precipitated  are  in  a 
state  of  brilliant  incandescence.  It  is  to  these  glowing  particles 
that  the  gas-flame  owes  its  illuminating  power.  In  order  to  see 
them,  it  is  only  necessary  to  hold  a  cold  substance,  such  as  a 
china  saucer,  in  the  brilliant  part  of  the  flame ;  the  disengaged 
carbon  covers  the  saucer  in  the  form  of  the  finest  soot. 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  burning  of  taUow,  stearine,  oil, 
or  petrolemn ;  in  the  lighting  of  candles  or  lamps  the  combusti- 
ble  substance  is  first  decomposed,  and  then,  by  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion, combinations  of  carburetted  hydrogen  arise  in  the  form 
of  gas.  When  the  oxygen  is  insufficient,  only  a  small  portion  of 
carbon  is  immediately  burnt,  and  that  at  the  edge  of  the  flame* 
where  a  great  development  of  heat  takes  place  ;  here  the  product 
of  combustion  is  a  gas  (carbonic  acid),  and  therefore  the  edge  of 
the  flame  gives  but  little  light ;  in  the  inner  part,  however,  where 
there  is  a  want  of  oxygen,  the  solid  particles  of  carbon  attain  a 
white  heat,  and  only  as  they  escape  out  of  the  flame  bum  by  the 
high  temperature  of  the  edge.  It  is,  therefore,  the  incandescent 
solid  particles  of  carbon  that  give  to  the  flame  its  ilhiminating 
power. 

Easy,  therefore,  as  it  is  to  give  brilliancy  to  a  non-luminous 
flame,  it  is  no  less  easy  to  deprive  a  brilliant  gas-flame  of  its  lu- 
minosity ;  all  that  is  required  is  to  mix  such  a  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen or  atmospheric  air  with  the  gas  before  it  is  burnt,  that  the 
oxygen  penetrates  into  the  inner  part  of  the  flame,  and  bums  all 
the  carbon  present  in  the  gas.  When  this  happens,  the  flame  in- 
stantly ceases  to  be  luminous,  and  is  found  nearly  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  flame  of  pure  hydrogen  gas.  With  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  oxygen  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen,  as  well  as 
of  the  carbon,  goes  on  with  unusual  rapidity  in  all  parts  of  the 
flame  at  once ;  the  natural  consequence  of  this  is  that,  on  account 
of  the  incomparably  greater  development  of  heat,  the  non-lumi- 
nous gas-flame  is  much  hotter  than  the  luminous  one ;  it  is  now  a 
heat-flame,  and  a  source  of  heat  instead  of  light. 

In  opposition  to  these  facts,  there  are  others  whicli  prove  tliat 
the  presence  of  solid  particles  in  a  flame  is  by  no  means  neces- 
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Bary  in  order  to  gi  /e  it  luminosity.  Frankland  liaj3  shown  that, 
when  hydrogen  is  burnt  in  oxygen  under  a  pressure  gradually 
increasing  up  to  twenty  atmospheres,  the  feeble  luminosity  of  the 
flame  becomes  gradually  argumented,  until,  at  a  pressure  of  ten 
atmospheres,  it  is  bright  enough  to  allow  of  a  newspaper  being 
read  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  the  flame.  A  similar  increase 
of  brilliancy  is  observed  in  the  combustion  of  carbonic-oxide  gas 
in  oxygen  under  pressure ;  and,  imder  similar  conditions,  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  bums  in  oxygen,  or  in  nitric-oxide  gas,  with  an 
intense  light,  though  no  solid  particles  are  present  in  the' flame. 
Frankland  maintains,  therefore,  that  the  luminosity  of  a  coal-gas 
flame  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  solid  particles  of  incandescent 
carbon,  and  that  the  soot  deposited  on  a  porcelain  s^cer  from  a 
gas-flame  is  not  solid  carbon,  but  a  conglomerate  of  the  densest 
light-giving  hydrocarbons.  He  has  proved  that  the  very  clear 
flame  of  coal-gas  is  perfectly  transparent,  from  the  fact  that  he 
sent  the  intense  electric  light  through  such  a  flame  on  to  a  screen, 
without  the  least  trace  being  perceived  of  any  solid  incandescent 
particles  of  carbon. 

While  Frankland  considers  the  luminosity  of  the  flame  to 
depend  mainly  on  the  den^ty  of  the  burning  gas,  St.-Claire 
Deville  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  the  temperature  of  the  combustion 
which  is  dependent  upon  tlie  density  of  the  gas. 

Whatever  may, be  the  cause  of  luminosity  in  an  incandescent 
body,  this  fact  is  certain,  that  incandescent,  solid,  and  liquid 
bodies  possess  a  much  geater  brilliancy,  and  emit  a  much  more 
intense  light,  than  gases  do  when  rendered  luminous  under  ordi- 
nary pressure ;  and  that  the  luminous  power  of  gases  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected,  by 
which  their  density  is  increased,  and  they  approach  more  nearly 
the  condition  of  fluids. 

3.  The  Bunsen  Burner. 

The  correctness  of  the  foregoing  statements  may  be  easily 
shown  by  a  lamp  of  Bunsen's  construction  (Fig.  2),  which  is  ab- 
solutely required  in  all  researches  with  spectrum  analysis.  This 
burner  causes  a  rapid  combustion  of  the  particles  of  carbon  in 
coal-gas,  and  so  generates  a  high  degree  of  heat,  and  this  is  ac- 
complished by  allowing  the  gas  which  enters  the  lower  part  of 
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the  lamp  to  mix  plentifully  with  atmospheric  air  before  passing 
up  the  tube  to  feed  the  burner.  For  tliia  purpose,  the  lower 
chamber  S  is  perforated,  so  that  the  outer  air  entera  freely  Awhile 
the  gas  is  burning.  Tlie  gas  takes  up  here  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  air,  and  then  rises  with  it  to  the  top  of  the  tube  a  a. 


Bddkd'*  Ou-baniir, 


The  flame  gives  no  light,  but  its  heat  is  very  oonsiderable ;  if 
the  supply  of  outer  air  he  intercepted  by  closing  with  the  fingers 
the  openings  to  the  mixiug-chamber  S,  the  flame  immediately 
becomes  luminous,  and  throws  down  particles  of  carbon  in  abun- 
dance, which  was  not  the  ease  before,  as  no  soot  whatever  is  de- 
posited on  a  china  saucer  by  the  non-luminous  heat-flame. 

K  the  burner  be  eontrivedi  as  is  very  desirable  when  working 
with  the  spectroscope,  so  that  the  entrance  of  air  to  the  gas  can' 
be  shat  off  at  will,  either  entirely  or  partially — which  is  easily 
effected  by  turning  round  a  perforated  ring — then  the  same  burn- 
er serves  to  ^ve  alternately  a  luminous  or  a  heat  flame.  When 
the  ring  cuts  off  the  supply  of  air  to  the  gas  by  closing  the  open- 
ings to  the  mixing-chamber,  the  flame  shines  brightly,  like  any 
ordinary  gas-flame ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  ring  is  turned  to 
allow  the  air  to  pass  into  the  mixing-chamber,  the  luminosity 
'  ceases,  and  the  flame  becomes  a  heat-flame. 

The  heat  of  this  flame  is  so  intense  that  it  is  capable  of  con- 
verting many  substances,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  exaraine 
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by  spectnun  analysis,  into  a  gaseous  condition,  causing  them  to 
emit  suflBlcient  light  to  yield  a  clearly  perceptible  spectrum.  But 
a  faixgreater  heat  may  be  attained  if  the  atmospheric  air,  instead 
of  being  left  to  mix  itself  with  the  gas,  be  forced  in  by  means  of 
a  powerful  blow-pipe.  A  contrivance  of  this  kind  is  seen  in  the 
gas  blow-pipe  (Fig.  3) ;  the  gas  from  the  pipe  G  enters  a  wide 


Fig.  8. 


Bansen^s  Gas  Blow-pipe. 


tube  a,  which  is  closed  at  the  lower  end  by  a  stopcock,  and  is 
made  to  turn  on  a  pivot  round  the  stand;  the  gas  passes  through, 
and  escapes  at  the  farther  end.  In  the  middle  of  this  tube  a 
'runs  a  second  narrower  tube  J  h,  through  which  the  atmospheric 
air  is  forced  into  the  stream  of  gas  by  means  of  a  bellows  and  an 
elastic  tube.  The  gas-flame  receives  so  much  oxygen  in  this  way, 
not  only  round  the  edge,  but  also  in  the  centre,  that  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  heat  is  generated  by  the  complete  combustion 
of  the  hydrogen  and  carbon.  Over  the  escape-end,  a  tube  slides 
up  and  down,  and  partly  by  this  means,  and  partly  by  the  cocks, 
the  degree  of  heat  in  the  flame  can  be  regulated  at  will.  The 
greater  the  quantity  of  gas  which  can  be  burnt  in  a  given  space, 
and  the  greater  the  energy  and  the  rapidity  of  the  combustion, 
the  greater  also  will  be  the  amount  of  heat  evolved.    For  thip 
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reason,  in  the  great  laboratories,  the  atmospheric  air  is  forced  by 
a  special  air-pump  into  a  strong  iron  receiver  of  the  capacity  of 
several  quarts,  where  it  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  one  and  a 
half  or  two  atmospheres.  K  this  compressed  air  be  allowed  to 
escape  along  with  a  copious  stream  of  gas  from  a  common  tube, 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  just  described,  the  flame  becomes 
one  of  such  intense  heat,  owing  to  the  rapid  and  complete  com- 
bustion of  so  large  a  quantity  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  that  it 
has  power  to  melt  in  a  few  minutes  considerable  quantities  of  the 
least  fusible  metals,  as,  for  example,  a  couple  of  pounds  of  plati- 


num.* 


4.  The  MAONEsfuM-LioHT. 

There  are  some  substances,  such  as  potassium,  sodium,  etc., 
which  have  so  great  an  affinity  for  oxygen  that  they  wrest  it 
even  out  of  its  most  intimate  combinations  in  order  to  form  with 
it  a  new  substance — a  process  accompanied  by  a  development  of 
both  light  and  heat.  Among  these  substances,  magnesium  is 
especially  distinguished  for  the  extraordinary  amount  of  heat  and 
light  which  it  thus  produces.  This  metal  is  white  like  silver,  and 
of  remarkable  metallic  brilliancy ;  it  is  very  light,  but  somewhat 
heavier  than  water,  so  that  it  will  not  float  upon  its  surface. 
When  heated  in  the  air  up  to  a  certain  temperature,  it  ignites, 
and  bums,  at  the  expense  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  with  a 
white  and  dazzling  light  on  which,  when  near,  the  eye  cannot 
bear  to  look. 

Magnesium  bums  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  solid  product 
of  combustion — solid  incandescent  magnesia — emits  a  very  in- 
tense light ;  it  partly  rises  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  white  smoke, 
and  partly  falls  as  white  powder  to  the  ground.  Though  the 
luminous  power  of  the  sun  be  524  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  magnesium-light,  the  activity  of  its  chemical  rays  is  only 
about  five  tunes  as  great.  This  light  is  therefore  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  photographic  representation  of  objects  which  are 
badly  lighted,  of  works  of  art  in  dark  palaces  and  churches,  of 
underground  buildings,  and  of  small  landscape  pictures,  such 
as  representations  of  moonlight,  etc.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Boman  catacombs,  and  the  dark  tomb-chambers  in  the  interior 

*  [For  the  melting  of  platinum,  air  and  hydrogen  or  oxygen  and  coal-gas  should  be 
used.] 
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of  the  pyramids,  have  nfTorded  fine  photographic  pictures  bj  the 
aid  of  the  magnesium-light, 

Unfortunately,  the  price  of  this  costly  metal  is  still  high,  and 
stands  now  at  20».  per  ounce.*  It  may  lie  assumed  that  the  ordi- 
nary magnesium  wire  bums  about  onegrainandahalf  inaminute, 
in  value  about  a  half-penny,  and  evolves  a  light  which  in  intensity 
is  equal  to  seventy-four  etearine-eandles,  of  which  five  go  to  the 
pound.  From  these  experimental  data  it  may  easily  be  calculated 
that  the  unit  of  light  in  the  combustion  of  magnesium  does  not 
cost  much  more  than  its  equivalent  in  Etearine-candles. 

For  the  magnesium-light  to  be  of  practical  use,  the  combus- 


Onotud  SolomOD't  HagiMiluin-LwDp. 


tion  must  be  under  control,  and  the  light  so  arranged  that  its 
concentrated  rays  can  be  thrown  in  any  direction.  The  lamp 
eonstrueted  by  Grant  and  Solomon  accomplishes  this  object  with 
tolerable  success.  It  consists  (Fig,  4)  of  a  clock-movement  en- 
closed in  a  case,  which,  when  wound  up  by  the  key  c,  and  set  in 
motion,  turns  two  small  cylinders,  p(aced  one  over  the  other. 
Tlie  magnesium  wire  enters  the  cise  from  a  coil  at  o,  where  it 
passes  between  the  cylinders,  and  is  pushed  fonvard  at  a  uniform 
speed  through  the  small  brass  tube  p  q.     The  orifice  q  of  this 

•  [The  price  in  Dopkio   and  Williams'B  (6  Kew  Caveodiih  Street,  W.)  caiatocne 
il  12t.  per  otmoe  for  m^^esium  in  powder  for  burning.] 


^ 
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tube  is  in  tlie  focue  of  a  silvered  concaTC  mirror,  eo  that,  wliei) 
the  wire  q  is  ignited,  all  its  liglit  ia  tlimwn  forward ;  by  means 
of  the  handle  h  the  lamp  can  he  turned  in  any  direction. 

The  adjiifitahle  futi  R  serves  to  ancelerate  or  retard  the  epeed 
of  tlie  clock ;  the  works  are  sot  in  motion  by  presain;;  down  the 
bnttoii  u,  and  st(ip])ed  by  pressing  the  button  in  the  contiitry 
direction. 

In  order  to  carry  away  rapidly  tlie  mngiiesia  formuil  by  the 
burning  ina^csiiiiii,  an  artiKcial  draiiglit  \&  arranged,  wJiicli,  as 
the  front  of  the  lamp  is  enclosed  by  a  glase  door,  escapes  into  a 
eliimney  above,  tlirougli  the  space  between  it  and  the  reflector, 
while  tlie  outer  atniogpheric  air  is  allowed  a  free  entrance  by  an 
opening  beneath.  The  magneainm-vapor  rises  up  the  chimney, 
and  thus  the  reflecting  mirror,  and  the  room  in  which  the  com- 
bnstion  takes  place,  escape  contamination  from  the  fumes.  An- 
other excellent  lamp  of  this  kind,  contrived  by  Prof.  Morton, 
of  Pbilsdelphia,  is  represented  in    Kig.  5.     The  clock-work  is 


in't  M^n,:p.lnr 


placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  case  at  the  back,  at>ove  which 
stand  two  reels  of  magnesium  wire.  In  the  front  [lart  of  the 
case  are  lixed  the  two  cylinders  through  wliicli,  by  means  of 
clock-work,   the  bands  of  magneaiiiiii  are  puBhod  l)eneatli   the 
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chimney  toward  the  opening  in  front,  where  they  are  ignited. 
The  atmospheric  air  is  allowed  a  fi*ee  entrance  to  the  place  of 
combustion,  both  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  so  that  a  powerful 
draught  is  created,  by  which  the  fumes  of  magnesia  are  carried 
up  the  chimney.*  In  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney,  below  the 
light,  work  eccentric  cutters,  by  which  the  ashes  formed  by  the 
combustion  are  removed  from  time  to  time.  Above  the  chim- 
ney is  placed  a  bent  tin  tube  of  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height, 
over  which  is  fastened  a  bag  of  gauze  or  muslin,  which,  without 
presemting  any  perceptible  hinderance  to  the  current  of  air,  pre- 
vents the  magnesia-dust  from  escaping.  By  this  contrivance  the 
light  is  preserved  from  the  prejudicial  influence  of  the  vapors ; 
it  exceeds  in  brilliancy  that  of  the  lamp  described  above,  and 
bums  with  steadiness  and  regularity. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  light,  since  magnesium 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  spectrum  analysis ;  but  the  heat 
which  its  combustion  generates  cannot  be  used  for  volatilizing 
other  substances  and  rendering  them  luminous,  as  its  brilliancy 
is  so  great  as  to  completely  overpower  their  light.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  must  seek  for  a  flame  which,  with  the  least 
possible  luminosity,  shall  yet  evolve  suJSBicieni  heat  to  frise  most 
metals ;  such  a  flame  chemistry  frimishes  us  in  the  oxyhydrogen 
blow-pipe. 

5.  The  Oxyhydrogen  Flame. 

In  the  Bimsen  burner  the  combustion  of  coal-gas  ensues 
slowly  and  incompletely  :  slowly,  because  the  hydrogen  in  com- 
bination with  carbon  is  supplied  only  in  small  quantities ;  in- 
completely, because  the  gases  are  not  mixed  in  due  proportions, 
and  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  presents  a  hinderance.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  pure  hydrogen  gas  be  previously  mixed  with  as  much 
pure  oxygen  as  will  insure  its  complete  combustion  (two  vol- 
umes of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen),  oxyhydrogen  gas  is  ob- 
tained, which  when  ignited  explodes  with  a  fearful  noise,  and 

*  [When  the  light  of  burning  magnesium  is  observed  spectroscopiceUy,  in  addi- 
ton  to  a  brilliant  continuous  spectrum,  the  bright  lines  of  the  vapor  of  magnesium  are 
seen,  and  also  other  Hnes  which  Huggins  found  in  the  light  of  magnesia  heated  in  the 
oxyhydrogen  flame,  and  which  appear  to  belong  to  volatilized  magnesia.  The  light  of 
magnesium  burning  in  air  seems  to  have  a  threefold  source,  luminous  vapor  of  magne- 
sium, luminous  vapor  of  magnesia,  but  chiefly  incandescent  solid  magnesia  from  the 
combination  of  the  metal  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.] 
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occaeionB  sometimea  the  deetrnction  of  the  strongest  veBsels.  The 
heat  evolved  by  this  combnstion  is  the  greatest  which  can  at 
present  bo  produced  by  eheimcal  means,  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  fusion  of  substances  which  have  borne  unchanged 
the  action  of  the  hottest  tumaces. 

To  make  use  of  the  intense  heat  of  this  flame  without  en- 
countering the  danger  of  an  explosion,  the  gases  must  not  bo 
mixed  before  ignition,  nor  allowed  to  flow  out  of  the  same  com- 
mon reservoir,  as  in  that  case  the  flune  would  spread  into  the 
interior,  and  cause  the  ignition  of  the  whole  quantity.  It  is 
necessary  ao  to  arrange  the  apparatus  that  the  gases  shall  reach 
the  emission-tnbe  from  separate  vessels,  and  be  aUowed  to  mix 
only  immediately  before  escaping  from  the  burner. 

The  simplest  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  gas  blow-pipe  in  Fig.  3,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  sec- 
tion of  the  two  tubes  should  bear  more  nearly  the  relation  of  two 
to  one.     The  gases  are  stored  in  two  separate  gas-bags  *  (Fig.  6), 


whence  they  reach  the  lamp  by  means  of  pressure.  The  outer 
wide  tube  of  the  lamp  must  be  placed  in  connection  with  the 
hydrogen  reservoir,  and  the  inner  narrow  one  with  that  con- 
taining oxygen ;  both  the  tubes  should  be  fltted  with  a  flue  brass- 
wire  netting,  to  prevent  the  flame  retreating  into  the  inside,  or 

*  [More  conveoient  thin  the  b>g«,  in  which  the  guea  can  be  kept  nitli  rafcrj  but 
■  Tet7  ihort  time,  &re  the  wrougfat-iron  resaeU  which  maj  be  purc-haacd  of  Ur.  Ladd, 
B««k  Street.  London,  fllled  with  the  gases  condensed  to  about  twenty  atmospberca. 
Theae  iron  bottles  contain  sufficient  gas  to  maintain  an  ordinary  oijhydrogen  light 
Ibr  from  rii  to  eight  hours.     Thej  can  be  refilled  with  condensed  gas  at  a  Mnall 
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tlio  gae  extendiag  from  one  tube  to  the  other,  from  any  cause, 
anch  aa  the  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  reservoirB. 

A  very  convenient  arrangemeut  for  such  an  oxyhydrogen 
lamp,  or  blow-pipe,  is  made  by  fixing  on  to  a  stand  tlie  burner  O 
(Fig.  7),  with  its  two  tubes  S  and  W  conveying  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, the  upper  part  of  the  tube  C  being  inclined  sideways, 
and  so  connected  with  its  lower  portion  that  it  can  be  turned  in 
any  direction.  If  a  carrier  be  connected  to  the  piece  £,  which 
may  be  made  to  approach  the  bnmer,  and  fumiBhed  at  the  end 
wi^  a  contrivance  for  holding  UilngB,  ench  ae  a  socket,  pincers, 
a  small  plate,  etc. ;  and  fiirther,  if  a  screw  with  rackwork  be  so 
aj^lied  that  the  whole  upper  part  E  may  be  moved  np  and 


Oijhjdnism  BWw.pl|«.— (Dnuotouod's  lime-Hght) 


down — we  obtain  an  apparatus  which  can  be  used  for  heat  as 
well  as  light,  and  whidi,  on  account  of  its  being  so  easily  n 
uhited,  may  be  employed  for  many  practical  purposes. 
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To  produce  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  it  is  necessary  to  open 
first  the  cock  W,  and  allow  the  hydrogen  to  flow  out  for  a  few 
seconds  before  igniting  it,  that  it  may  expel  the  atmospheric  air 
remaining  in  the  elastic  tube;  the  hydrogen  burns,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  weight  lying  upon  the  bag  of  gas  (100  lb.),  in  a 
long,  faintly-luminous  fliame.  The  oxygen-cock  S  may  now  be 
carefiilly  opened — ^the  entrance  of  the  oxygen  into  the  hydrogen 
flame  being  generally  announced  by  a  very  faint  explosion — and 
on  gradually  fully  opening  the  tap  the  flame  becomes  shorter  and 
more  pointed,  until  its  luminosity  almost  entirely  ceases ;  if  the 
excess  of  hydrogen  gas  be  now  diut  off  by  turning  the  cock  W, 
there  will  be  immediately  formed  the  small,  pointed,  non-lumi- 
nous flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  from  our  present  purpose  were  we 
to  describe  the  range  of  wonderful  experiments  in  combustion 
which  are  made  with  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe  in  the  lecture- 
rooms  of  chemists ;  two  of  these  will  suffice  to  show  the  powerful 
heat  produced  by  this  flame  : 

K  a  thick  wire  of  platinum,  a  metal  very  difficult  to  fuse,  be 
held  in  the  flame,  it  melts  immediately  like  wax.  If  a  bundle 
of  steel  wires  be  placed  in  the  flame,  the  iron  sputters  about  in  a 
thousand  brilliant  sparks  like  a  shower  of  flre,  and  great  molten 
drops  of  the  glowing  metal  fall  to  the  ground  from  time  to  time, 
and  run  about  in  all  directions.       * 

6.  Drummond's  Lime-light. 

In  order  to  make  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  a  source  of  intense 
light,  a  cylinder,  D  (Fig.  7),  of  well-burnt  lime  is  placed  upon 
the  socket  of  the  lamp,  and  the  flame  directed  against  its  upper 
part ;  it  begins  at  once  to  glow,  and  throws  out  a  dazzling  light. 

The  oxyhydrogen  light,  or  Drummond's  lime-light  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  after  its  discoverer,  attains  a  still  higher  inten- 
sity, if  a  piece  of  magnesium  or  zirconia  be  substituted  for  the 
cylinder  of  lime — an  arrangement  that  has  often  been  adopted 
in  the  public  illuminations  in  Paris.  While  the  lime  cylinder 
slowly  consimies  in  the  oxyhydrogen  lamp,  so  that  fresh  surfaces 
must  be  constantly  presented  to  the  flame,  the  piece  of  zirconia 
does  not  waste,  and  remains  unchanged,  in  spite  of  the  most  in- 
tense incandescence.* 

*  [Huggins  found,  in  the  spectrum  of  the  light  from  lime  placed  in  the  oxyhjdro- 
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As  the  heat  aa  well  as  the  liglit  of  the  oxyhydrogen  fl 
depends  upon  the  qnantity  of  the  burning  gasee,  it  ia  difficult  to 
estimate  the  temperature  with  accuracy.  In  a  lamp  in  which  the 
diameter  of  the  outer  tube  (hydrogen)  is  four-teutiiB  of  an  inch, 
ftnd  that  of  the  inner  one  (oxygen)  one-fifth  of  an  inch,  the 
strength  of  the  light  is  at  least  etjual  to  that  of  ISO  stearine-can- 
dlee;  tlie  temperature  at  which  platinum  melts  is  about  1,470° 
C.  (2,678"  Fahr.) ;  but  the  beat  of  this  flame  under  ordinary 
pressure  is  estimated  by  Bunsen  to  be  2,800°  C.  (5,070°  Fahr,).* 
As  the  osybydrogen  light  and  the  magnesium  light  are  employed 
in  a  variety  of  ways — ^not  only  in  public  illuminations,  but  also 
in  theatrical  displays,  in  the  exliibition  of  dissolving  views,  and 
in  the  gas-microscope — so  the  non-luminous  tlame  renders 
portaut  service  to  epectrnra  analysis  on  account  of  its  extraordi- 
nary heat,  in  which  many  substances  may  be  rendered  luminous 
in  a  state  of  vapor. 

The  facility  with  which  oxygen  gas  can  now  be  produced  in 
largo  quantities,  and  tlie  possibility  of  employing  ordinary  coal- 
gas  in  plat«  of  pure  hydrogen  gas,  combine  to  render  the  oxy- 
hydrogen flame  a  cheap  mode  of  developing  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  heat  and  light,  easy  and  safe  to  manage,  and  sufficient  in 
most  cases  to  exhibit,  even  to  a  large  audience,  the  physical 
principles  of  spectrum  analysis,  and  its  various  methods  of  appli- 
cation.f 

7.  TuK  Elkcteio  Spabk. 

.  To  attain,  however,  tlie  greatest  amount  of  heat  and  light 

gen  flune,  bright  linea  dmiUr  to  Ihoae  which  urc  Bccn  whcD  chloride  of  Cftldom  la 
heaCpd  in  Ihe  fluna  of  th*  Bunsea  bumar,  nui  which  bcloog  probiLbl;  to  voU 
liiuc.  uid  noL  to  the  vapor  of  calcium.  These  linea  ebow  that  n  portion  of  the  lime  it 
volatillncd  by  ttic  bent.  No  linea  vera  acen  ia  the  spectrum  when  xirconia  vi 
ployed ;  this  earth,  therefore,  apjuprs  to  be  fiicd  at  the  temperature  of  the  oxyhjiln*- 
gva  flame,] 

*  [I'ouillet  gives  S,082°  K.  B«  the  inelting-poiDt  of  platiDum.  By  calcuUtioM 
fouoded  upon  tlip  amount  of  heal  asocrtniocd  by  Aiidruw«  and  others  to  be  emitted 
during  Ihe  combuetion  of  a  given  weight  of  byilrogen,  aad  [he  eiperimcnta  of  Re- 
gnault  upon  the  apeciflo  beat  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  aicam,  it  has  been  shomi  bj 
Hansen  that  the  temperature  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  cannot  eieeed  14,BB0*  F 
the  actual  Samc-tcniperalurc,  as  Bhown  by  the  eipcriments  of  Deville  and  Bmu 
probably  IVom  4,fti)0°  F.  to  S.OOo"  i\] 

\  [The  oiyhydrogen  lamp  ia  sufficient  for  the  oihibitioD  on  a  screen  of  the  colored 
photographs  of  the  drsvingi  of  i>i>cctra.  bat,  when  it  is  desired  to  eihibit  tbe  S) 
of  mclab,  Iho  electric  lamp  ahauU  be  emiiloyed.] 


which  can  at  present  be  produced,  we  miiBt  leave  the  province 
of  chemistry,  with  its  processes  of  comhustion,  and  turn  to  that 
of  electricity,  where  we  are  encountered  hy  a  host  of  phenomena, 
accompanied  by  an  intense  degree  of  light  and  hty»t. 

Wiien  the  electric  spark  flashes  from  the  thunder-cloud  to  the 
earth,  it  illuminates  the  country  around  with  a  blinding  hglit ;  it 
lites  and  melts  on  its  way  the  least  Insible  materials ;  in  light- 
ig  we  have  the  greatest  heat  and  the  most  intense  light  whicli 
powers  of  our  earth  are  able  in  general  to  produce.  But  we 
can  make  no  use  of  this  electric  discharge ;  we  are  scarcely  even 
able  to  escape  its  destntctive  influence,  and  to  prescribe  to  the 
lightning  its  appointed  path  from  the  cloud  to  the  earth.  We 
must,  therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  confine  ourselves  to 
the  electric  discharge  as  produced  by  artificial  means. 

Besides   tlie  well-known  macliines  which   excite   electricity 

pugh  the  friction  of  a  glass  disk,  there  has  been  added  of  late 

contrivance  called  an  hiduction  machine,  which  yields  a  rich 

ipuly  of  electric  force,  and  gives  a  spark  of  intense  brilliancy. 

all  electrical  motors  arranged  for  exhibiting  light,  sparks  are 

led  between  two  metallic  poles  or  pieces  of  wire  {Fig.  8), 


wbicti  are  placed  in  contact  with  those  parts  of  the  machine  which 
collect  the  positive  and  negative  electricity.  By  tlie  mutuai 
ftttntction  of  the  two  electricities,  and  the  struggle  for  union, 
ensues  a  tension  of  electricity  at  the  end  of  the  metal  poles 
they  are  separated  from  each  other ;  if  this  be  so  strong 
,t  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  stratum  of  air  between  the 
metallic  conductors  is  overcome  by  it,  then  the  electricities  are 
instantly  united,  and  the  imion  takes  place  in  that  fonn  of  light 
and  heat  which  is  called  the  electric  sparl: 

amount  of  heat  thus  generated  depends  upon  the  degree 


Beat 
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of  teDsion  and  the  quantities  of  electricity  by  the  nnion  of  whicli 
it  is  produced ;  but,  in  most  cases,  it  is  so  great  that  small  parti- 
cles of  the  metal  poles  are  volatilized  and  become  luminons.  The 
glowing  metallic  vapor  affects  the  color  of  the  spark,  which  there- 
fore appears  with  various  kinds  of  light,  according  to  the  nature 
ot"  the  conductors.  These  phenomena  afford  us,  in  aid  of  our  re- 
searches with  spectrnm  analysis,  a  very  simple  method  of  volatil- 
izing and  raising  to  a  high  degree  of  luminosity  most  of  the 


metals  and  other  substances  which  are  conductors  of  electricity. 
To  obtain  the  same  result  with  liquids,  it  is  only  necessary,  as 
will  hereafter  be  more  fully  described,  to  place  one  of  the  metal 
poles  in  the  liquid  to  be  examined,  and  to  bring  the  other  suffi- 
ciently near  the  surface  for  the  spark  to  passfrom  it  to  the  liquid. 
By  the  heat  of  the  spark  a  small  portion  of  the  liquid  is  volatil- 
ized and  made  luminous. 
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If  the  spark  supplied  by  these  machines  be  insufficient,  and  a 
higher  degree  of  heat  be  desired,  an  intensifying  apparatus,  such 
as  a  Leyden  jar,  F,  or  a  condenser,  must  be  placed  between  the 
two  metal  conductors  A,  B  (Fig.  9) ;  the  spark  passes  between  A 
and  B  only  when  the  condenser  has  become  charged,  and  the 
heat  evolved  is  in  proportion  to  the  amoimt  of  electricity  collected 
in  the  condenser. 

Gases  can  also  be  made  luminous  by  the  electric  spark,  if  en- 
closed in  glass  tubes  and  the  spark  sent  through  them.  The  dis- 
charge then  takes  a  different  color,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
gas :  in  hydrogen  gas  if  appears  a  purple-red ;  in  chlorine,  green ; 
in  nitrogen,  violet ;  in  oxygen,  white ;  but  this  method  is  not  ad- 
visable in  general,  because  the  heat  of  the  spark  is  insufficient  at 
the  ordinary  pressure  to  render  a  largo  quantity  of  gas  luminous; 
it  will  presently  be  seen  how  this  object  may  be  attained  by  rare- 
fying the  gas. 

8.  The  Induction  Coil. 

Among  the  most  powerful  motors  of  electricity  is  that  appa- 
ratus which,  by  means  of  a  comparatively  weak  electric  current 
acting  on  every  part  of  a  thin  wire  many  thousand  feet  in  length, 
and  completely  insulated,  produces  electric  sparks  of  such  length 
and  tension  that  they  may  bear  comparison  even  with  lightning. 
The  small  instruments  of  this  kind,  which  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  medical  practice,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Induction 
Coils.*  Those  of  larger  size  are  called,  after  their  inventor, 
Ruhmkorff's  Induction  Coils,  and  are  now  so  constructed  that 
with  moderate  dimensions  they  give  sparks  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen inches  in  length. 

If  a  long  strip  of  gummed  paper  be  strewed  with  copper 
filings,. and  brought,  when  dry,  in  connection  with  the  poles  of 
the  induction  coil,  the  current  runs  over  the  whole  path  of  the 
filings,  and  pasdes  from  one  particle  to  another  with  such  rapidity 
as  to  give  to  the  chain  of  successive  sparks  the  appearance  of  one 
long  stream  of  lightning.  In  this  way  sparks  can  be  formed  of 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  in  Ifength,  which,  by  their  form,  brill- 
iancy, and  loud  report,  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  lightning. 

For  most  purposes  of  spectrum  analysis,  an  induction  coil  of 
moderate  strength  is  sufficient ;  the  poles  are  constructed  of  plati- 
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num,  beciUBc  this  metal  is  able  to  withstand  tlie  heat  of  the 
eparks  which,  whea  tlie  instrument  is  in  operation,  pass  between 
them  with  a  loud,  craclding  noise,  and  follow  each  other  in  Buch 
qnick  snccession  that  they  appear  as  one  continnoua  stream  of 
light  of  intense  briUiancy.  As  the  induction  coil,  when  once  set, 
to  work,  is  Belf-actiDg,  it  is  much  more  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  spectrum  analysis  than  those  machines  which  supply  electrici- 
ty only  so  long  as  their  glass  disks  are  in  revolution. 

9.  Ldhinosfty  of  Gases — Geisslee's  Tubes. 

E-xpcriencc  has  long  shown  that  gases  in  a  rarefied  condition 
are  good  conductors  of  electricity,  while  they  are  without  excep- 
tion bad  conductors  when  in  a  state  of  greater  density.  At  tho 
time  when  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  first 
introduced  spectrum  analysis  into 
science,  it  was  known  that  in  an 'egg- 
shaped  glass  vessel  (Fig.  10)  in  which 
tho  air  had  been  rarefied  by  an  ordi- 
nary air-pump  to  a  pressure  of  from  -^ 
to  -J  of  an  inch  of  mtircury,  the  electric 
current  would  pass  with  the  greatest 
rcadincBS,  in  the  form  of  a  luminous 
arch,  between  the  metal  knobs  enclosed 
in  the  air-tight  vessel,  even  when  tho 
knobs  were  eiglit  or  ten  inches  apart — 
an  envelope  of  blue  light  surrounding 
the  ball  by  which  the  negative  current 
entered,  and  a  brush  of  reddish  light 
being  emitted  from  the  positive  ball, 

If  small  quantities  of  tlic  vapors  of 
certain  substances,  such  as  alcohol, 
phosphorus,  or  turpentine,  bo  intro- 
duced into  the  glass  vessel  before  rare- 
tying  the  air,  the  spray  of  light  will 
not  merely  be  colored  according  to  the 
nature  of  these  vapors,  but  there  will 
Ei^wcEgg.       ■  ^^  "^^o"  *  series  of  dark  stripes  break- 

ing crossways  through  the  light,  wliieh, 
therefore,  as  it  disperses  from  the  metal  knobs,  will  no  longer  be 
continuous,  but  be  interrupted  bj  dark  strata. 
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The  stuiJy  of  thcsu  [ilicnomeiui  lins  licuti  siin]ilific(]  and  (wn- 
ffiderably  extended  einco  Dr.  Geisslcr,  of  Bonn,  by  a  new  method 
of  raretying  air,  succeeded  in  producing  n  vacuum  in  glass  tubes, 
in  which  the  gases  to  be  investigated  could  bo  enclosod  in  a  state 
•  of  extreme  attenuation,  nnd  whicli,  by  means 
of  two  plotinuni  wires  soldered  at  the  end  of 
the  tubes,  could  bo  brought  into  connection 
with  the  poles  of  an  induction  coil. 

These  phenomena  varj'  exceedingly,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  and  compnsitfon 
of  the  glass  of  which  each  por- 
tion of  the  tube  is  comjiosed, 
but,  especially  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  gas  enclosed,  and 
its  degree  of  tenuity.  Fig.  1 1 
shows  a  compound  Geifisler'ii 
tube  of  this  kind ;  when  in  cjn- 
tnct  with  the  poles  of  tlie  indix- 
tion  coil,  and  the  gas  rendered 
ImninouB  by  the  passage  of  the 
electric  current,  tlioae  portions 
of  the  tube  which  are  filled 
with  rarefied  atmospheric  air, 
or  nitrogen,  emit  a  lieautiful  red 
light;  carbonic  acid  and  carbu- 
retted  hydrogens  give  green  and 
white  tints;  in  n  dark  room 
these  tubes  present  a  splcndiif 
spcctflclc  by  the  alternate  Btrat:i 
of  dark  and  brilliant  i>art#,  tli<' 
purity  of  the  colors,  and  the  va- 
riety of  forma  into  which  tlir 
^asB  has  been  manufactured, 

Geisfilcr's  tobt-s  furnish  a  veiv 
convenient  means  for  reudcrini.' 
any  gas  hmilnous;  but  the  iu-^ 
tensity  of  tlio  light  emitted  by 
the  gases  when  enclosed  in  these 

tubes  is  for  the  most  part  too  small  for  the  purposes  of  spec- 
tnim  analysis,  for  the  spectrum  of  sudi  a  tube  can  be  examined 
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only  when  every  other  light  is  withdrawn.  Prof.  Plucber,  of 
Bonn,  who,  among  the  variouB  scientific  men  dUtinguislied  for 
their  lahors  in  the  development  of  spectrum  analysis,  holds  a 
foremost  place,  and  whose  researches  on  the  spectra  of  gases  are 
of  the  highest  value,  concentrated  this  faint  light  hy  causing  the  ^ 
electricity  to  pass  through  rarefied  gas  confined  in  a  very  small 
space,  and  this  he  successfully  accomplished  by  substituting  very 
narrow  capillary  tubes  for  the  wider  ones  previously  used- 
Let  us  examine  a  series  of  Pliicker's  tubes  as  prepared  for  the 
purposes  of  spectrum  analysis.  The  &%t  of  these  is  almost  re- 
duced to  a  vacuum — at  least  the  small  amount  of  gas  in  it  does 
not  produce  s  greater  pressure  than  y^  of  an  inch  of  mercury : 
the  second  tube  (Fig.  12),  where  the  central  portion  o  &  is  capil- 
lary, encloses  extremely  rarefied  hydrogen  gas,  the  third  nitrogen, 
the  others  oxygen,  chlorine,  carbonic  acid,  and  minute  traces  of  the 
vapors  of  iodine,  sulphur,  quicksilver,  selenium,  etc.  If  these  tubes 
be  brought  singly  into  connection  with  an  indnctioD  coil,  in  order 


that  the  current  may  pass  between  the  platinum  wires  A  and  B, 
and  render  the  gas  enclosed  luminous,  the  first  tube  shows  no 
appearance  of  light,  although  the  wires  are  barely  separated  -jij-  of 
an  inch,  and  the  spark  could  be  discharged  in  air  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  inches.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  electric  cur- 
rent requires  a  material  conductor  for  its  transmission  from  one 
wire  to  the  other,  and  tliat  it  cannot  pass  where  there  is  no  trace 
of  either  gas  or  vapor — that  is  to  say,  in  vaeuo.  In  the  other 
tnbes,  however,  the  light  passes  tlirough  the  narrow  portion  a  h 
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with  considerable  intensity,  and  is  visible  at  some  distance  as  a 
sharply-defined  line,  bearing  a  very  decided  .color  peculiar  to  the 
luminous  gas.  These  tubes,  therefore,  supply  a  means  of  render- 
ing gases  and  vapors  luminous ;  they  emit  under  the  influence 
of  the  electric  current  a  brilliant  line  of  light  which  is  well 
adapted  for  observations  of  the  spectrum  of  the  enclosed  gas.* 

10.  The  Voltaic  Arc — The  Electric  Light. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  turn  our  attention  for  a  short  time  to 
that  source  of  electricity  which  is  able  to  evolve  the  highest  de- 
gree of  heat  with  the  most  intense  light — namely,  the  voltaic  arc, 
or  the  electric  Kght.  When  the  poles,  C,  Z,  of  a  powerful  vol- 
taic battery,  such  as  a  Bunsen  battery,  of  fifty  or  sixty  elements 
(Fig.  13),  are  connected  by  means  of  two  metal  wires  with  two 
pieces  of  carbon,  a,  h  (Fig.  14),  and  these  brought  into  contact, 
the  electricity  generated  by  the  battery  is  discharged  between 
them  through  the  carbon,  which  is  nearly  as  good  a  conductor  as 
the  metal.  If  these  pieces  of  carbon  be  pointed  at  the  ends,  an 
extraordinarily  intense  light  is  emitted  on  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent at  the  points  of  contact,  and  they  may  be  separated  one  or. 
two  tenths  of  an  inch  without  interrupting  the  discharge. 

K  the  copper  wires  K,  Z,  from  the  poles  of  the  battery,  bo 
connected  with  the  metal  rods  A,  B,  in  which  the  carbon-points 
a,  h  are  fixed,  the  electric  current  cannot  break  through  the  stra- 
tum of  air  between  these  points  so  long  as  they  are  not  in  con- 
tact, though  this  would  easily  be  effected  were  the  electricity  of 
high  tension  from  an  electrical  machine  or  an  induction  coil.  If 
the  upper  metal  rod  A,  which  carries  the  negative  carbon,  be 
brought  down  so  as  to  bring  the  two  points  in  contact,  there 
starts  out  at  the  same  instant  a  bright  point  of  light,  which,  in 
proportion  as  the  poles  are  separated  one-tenth  of  an  inch  or 
more,  increases  in  extent  and  power,  filling  a  large  space  with  its 
brilliancy :  the  light  is  suddenly  extinguished  if  the  carbon-points 
are  still  farther  separated.  If,  by  pushing  down  the  movable  rod 
A,  the  points  are  again  brought  into  contact — reproducing  the 
light — then  separated  a  little,  and  the  machine  left  to  itself,  it 

*  [For  simply  viewing  the  spectra  of  the  gases  in  these  tubes,  a  spectroscope  may 
be  dispensed  with.  It  is  only  necessary  to  view  the  brilliant  line  of  light  through  a 
prism  held  before  the  eye.] 
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will  be  seen  afler  a  while,  bj  the  use  of  a  dark  glass,  that  the  di»- 
tance  between  the  points  incretwes,  and  that  their  form  is  con- 
stantly clianging ;  after  a  short  time  the  light  goes  out  of  itself 
because  the  distance.between  the  points  has  become  so  great  that 
the  electric  current  can  no  longer  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
intervening  stratum  of  air. 

It  is  not  prudent  to  expose  the  eye  to  a  near  inspection  of 
this  dazzling  light,  and  dark  glasses  prevent  the  delicate  changes 
which  are  taking  place  from  being  observed  with  sufficient  dia- 
tinctness ;  it  is  therefore  advisable,  after  the  example  of  Le  Ronx, 
to  throw  upon  a  white  screen  an  enlarged  image  of  the  glowing 
carbons  by  means  of  a  magnifying-glass,  when  the  appearance 
of  the  incandescent  carbons  and  the  intervening  arc  of  flame 
may  be  observed  from  a  distance  without  injury  to  the  eyes. 

For  this  purpose  the  room  must  be  darkened,  and  a  some- 
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what  different  arrangement  emplojed  for  holding  the  carbon- 
points  in  the  lamp  A  (Fig.  15.)  *    This  apparatus  is  provided, 


Piqjedloii  of  th«  VoHMg  Ai 


like  a  magic  lantern,  with  a  lens,  L,  of  suitable  focal  distance, 
placed  in  front,  and  a  concave  reflecting  mirror,  8,  behind ;  a 
diaphragm  with  different-Bized  holes  is  placed  before  the  lens,  in 
which  an  opening  of  medium  size  (about  one-eighth  of  an  inch) 
is  selected,  the  electric  current  allowed  to  enter,  and  the  lens 
pushed  backward  and  forward  until  the  magnified  image  of  the 
<.'arl)on-point9  is  quite  distinct  on  the  white  paper  screen  ]*, 
placed  about  thirteen  feet  from  the  lamp.  Witli  this  image  (Fig. 
16),  in  whicli  the  carbon-points  are  magnified  one  hundred  times, 
and  made  to  appe.tr  the  length  of  six  feet,  the  slight  changes 
going  on  in  them  can  be  easily  observed.  It  will  be  noticed  at 
the  first  glance  that  the  intense  light  is  emitted  by  the  incan- 
descent carbon,  and  that  the  arc  of  ilame  flickering  between  the 

*  In  the  drawing,  tbiB  is  tntido  to  appear  open  at  tlie  aide,  to  sliow  the  Brrangeinent 
of  the  carbon'poinlB  o  ii,  the  lena  />,  and  the  reflector  tl.  In  reality,  the  lamp  in  shut 
close  up  after  receiTing  the  carbon-holder 
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:tTit  Llgbt— (Hfehly  ompilflad.) 


points — L'alled  tlie  co/la-ic  are — is  comparatively  little  luminOTi&. 
It  will  be  temai'ked  also  that  one  of  the  carbon-pointB  begine  to 
increase  at  the  expense  of  the  other;  that  which  first  loses  its 
point  and  wastes  the  fastest  is  always  the  one  which  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  positive  pole  (the  carbon-pole)  of  the  battery. 
Very  intensely  bright  particles  pass  from  time  to  time  from  the 
positive  to  the  negative  carbon;  little  globules  are  to  be  seen 
mnning  about  on  the  surface  of  the  carbon — globules  of  melted 
silica,  a  substance  always  to  be  found  even  in  the  purest  carbon : 
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these  are  the  enemies  of  the  electric  light,  for  they  give  by  their 
motion  a  certain  irregularity  to  the  arc  of  flame,  and,  as  tliey  are 
much  less  brilliant  than  the  carbon,  they  considerably  abate  the 
intensity  of  the  light.  Should  these  globules,  by  their  restless 
movements,  reach  the  hottest  part  of  the  points  where  the 
strongest  light  is  emitted,  their  rapid  motion  is  made  known  by 
a  hissing  noise,  but  unfoi*timately  also  by  a  sudden  diminution 
of  the  light. 

When  the  carbon-points  have  become  so  separated  that  the 
voltaic  current  has  diflSculty  in  passing,  by  means  of  the  incan- 
descent particles,  through  the  air  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  the 
strength  of  the  current  suddenly  diminishes,  and  in  like  propor- 
tion the  light  begins  to  wane.  This  is  at  last  extinguished, 
because  the  electric  current  can  no  longer  build  itself  a  bridge 
out  of  the  glowing  particles,  on  account  of  the  distance,  of  per- 
haps half  an  inch,  by  which  the  points  are  then  separated. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  stated  that  the  electric  light 
is  certainly  very  intense,  but  also  very  imcertain,  and  that  a 
special  contrivance  is  required  to  make  the  electric  arc  a  source 
of  continuous  and  steady  light.  In  order  to  adapt  it  to  optical 
purposes — such  as  projecting  an  image  on  a  screen  to  be  seen  by 
a  number  of  spectators  in  the  same  way  as  sunlight  or  Drum- 
mond's  lime-light  is  employed — a  further  contrivance  must  be 
added,  to  insure  the  fixed  position  of  the  light  by  keeping  the 
carbon-points  not  only  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other,  but 
also  in  the  same  position  relatively  to  the  lenses  forming  tlie  im- 
age, notwithstanding  the  continual  consumption  of  the  carbon. 

11.  The  Electric  Lamp. 

The  ingenuity  of  scientific  and  practical  men  has  succeeded 
in  overcoming  most  of  these  diflSculties,  by  the  construction  of 
various  kinds  of  apparatus  by  which  tlic  point  of  light  between 
the  carbons  may  be  kept  steadily  in  tlie  same  place  for  liours  to- 
gether, provided  thi  carbon  employed  be  quite  pure,  and  the 
strength  of  the  battery  tolerably  uniform.  But  all  these  lamps, 
among  which  those  of  Foucault  and  Serrin  hold  the  first  place, 
are  extremely  complicated,  and  require  constant  watching  while 
in  use,  on  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  in  procuring  carbon 
of  the  requisite  purity  and  hardness. 
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The  electric  lamp  constracted  by  Duboacq,  of  Paris,  on  Fou- 
caalt'B  plan  (Fig.  17),  is  a  masterpiece  of  mecIuuiiBin,  and  is  in 
ereiy  way  suitable  for  the  combustion  of  metals  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  spectra.    Without  entering  into  all  its  mechanical  details, 


it  is  sufGcieut  here  to  remark  that  the  works  ure  regulated  by  the 
magnetic  power  of  the  voltaic  current  in  such  a  way  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  carbon-points  are  separated  by  the  waste  of  com- 
bustion, the  carriers  G  and  H  are  again  made  to  approach. 

The  wires  from  the  battery  are  connected  with  the  lamp  by 
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the  binding  screws  y^  z^  and  so  arranged  that  the  current  must 
pass  through  the  coU  of  the  electro-magnet  E,  to  reach  the  car- 
bon-holders G,  H.  It  is  easy  by  means  of  the  screw  V  so  to 
regulate  the  armature,  A,  of  the  electro-magnet  with  its  spring  r, 
that  it  shall  remain  drawn  down  when  the  carbon-points  are  at 
the  proper  distance,  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch :  by  the  drawing 
down  of  the  armature,  the  rod  K  lays  hold  of  a  portion  of  the 
wheel-work,  and  holds  it  still.  When,  in  consequence  of  the 
combustion  of  the  carbon,  the  distance  between  the  points  in- 
creases, the  strength  of  the  voltaic  current  diminishes,  and  the 
magnet  E,  becoming  weaker  in  the  same  proportion,  lets  loose 
the  armature.  A,  before  the  points  have  become  so  far  separated 
as  to  break  the  current.  The  rod  K  by  this  movement  is  pushed 
aside,  and  sets  the  clock-work  free,  which,  beginning  to  act,  pushes 
the  two  racks  Q  and  Z(which  latter  is  movable  up  and  down  the  tube 
m),  carrying  the  holders,  G  and  H,  at  a  different  rate  of  motion  in 
opposite  directions,  so  that  the  rod  G,  connected  with  the  positive 
pole,  is  moved  nearly  twice  as  fast  upward  as  the  rod  I  is  sent 
downward.  The  carbon-points  have  scarcely  again  approached, 
when  the  voltaic  current  and  the  power  of  the  electro-magnet 
are  raised  to  their  original  strength,  the  armature  is  attracted, 
and  the  clock-work  stopped.  By  this  mechanism  the  carbon- 
points  can  never  be  so  far  separated  as  to  cause  the  extinction  of 
the  light,  for  the  holders  are  moved  at  a  rate  proportional  to  that 
at  which  the  waste  of  carbon  takes  place — the  lower  positive 
carbon  being  consumed  twice  as  quickly  as  the  upper  negative 
one — and  therefore  the  light  is  not  only  made  continuous  by  this 
mechanism,  but  is  kept  immovably  at  one  and  the  same  place. 
By  means  of  the  screw  D,  the  racks  G  and  I  can  be  moved  inde- 
pendently of  the  clock,  and  by  a  third  screw,  to  be  found  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  instrument,  the  upper  rack,  2,  can  be  also 
moved  by  itself.  In .  this  way  the  experimenter  has  the  power, 
before  applying  the  electric  current  to  the  lamp,  to  place  the  arc 
of  light  in  that  position  in  the  apparatus  which  the  lens  may  re- 
quire. The  second  function  of  the  clogk  is  to  separate,  without 
the  interference  of  the  experimenter,  the  carbon-points,  which 
must  be  brought  into  close  contact  in  order  that  the  voltaic  arc 
may  be  formed  between  them,  and  the  carbon  attain  its  highest 
incandescence.  The  separation  is  accomplished  by  the  racks  G 
and  2,  which  before  moved  forward,  being  made  to  go  backward 
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by  means  of  two  connected  cog-wheels,  which  can  work  them  in 
either  direction,  a  contrivance  which  helps  to  make  the  electria 
lamp  one  of  the  most  complicated  but  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  complete  instruments  employed  in  the 
illustration  of  physical  science.* 

The  intensity  of  the  heat  and  light  from  the  voltaic  arc  de- 
pends upon  certain  circumstances,  but  principally  upon  the 
amount  of  electricity  generated,  and  therefore  on  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  elements  employed,  and  on  the  purity  of  the 
carbon-points.  With  a  medium-sized  battery,  consisting  of  50  or 
60  of  Bunsen's  <or  Grove's  elements,  the  light  varies  from  that  of 
400  to  1,000  stearine-candles,  according  to  the  purity  of  the  car- 
bon-points, and  their  distance  from  one  another.  Fizeau  and 
Foucault  have  compared  the  chemical  power  of  the  electric  light 
with  that  of  the  sun,  by  means  of  iodized  silver  plates,  and  found 
that  the  electric  light  from  a  Bunsen  battery  of  46  elements 
could  be  expressed  by  the  number  235,  supposing  sunlight  at 
noon  on  an  August  day  to  be  represented  by  1,000. 

The  light  from  a  Bunsen  battery  of  100  elements  produces 
much  discomfort  to  the  eyes ;  according  to  Despretz,  a  single 
glance,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  is  sufficient,  when  600  ele- 
ments are  employed,  to  occasion  considerable  injury,  to  the 
eye,  and  a  long-continued  headache.  Even  when  only  60  ele- 
ments are  used,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  looking  directly  at  the 
naked  light,  and  to  protect  the  eyes  with  deep-blue  spectacles 
during  the  experiments. 

Wc  are  now  in  possession  of  all  the  sources  of  light  and  heat 
requisite  for  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  laws  and  phenomena 
which  relate  to  the  spectnim  analysis  of  terrestrial  substances 
and  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  shall  employ  in  our  illustrations, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  sometimes  the  Bunsen 
burner,  sometimes  the  oxyhydrogen  or  the  Druromond  light, 
sometimes  the  induction  coil  and  Geissler's  and  Pliicker's  tubes, 
and  also  frequently  the  electric  light.  The  phenomena  of  spec- 
tnim analysis  can  be  easily  shown  with  simple  means  to  a  small 
circle  of  spectators,  where  every  one  can  approach  the  apparatus 

*  [Mr.  Ladd  constructs  a  fonn  of  electric  lamp  specially  adapted  for  the  exhibition 
of  spectra.  The  lantern  is  provided  with  two  movable  openings,  by  one  of  which  the 
image  of  the  voltaic  arc  may  be  projected  on  the  screen,  and  by  the  other  the  spec- 
trum of  the  light  sent  through  one  or  more  prisms  may  be  thrown  on  the  same  screen.'] 
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and  the  experimenter's  table ;  but  their  exhibition  before  a  large 
andience,  numbering  many  hundred  persons,  requires  extraordi- 
naiy  meanB  of  demonBtration,  and  the  use  of  the  strongest  hght 
and  the  most  powerful  heat  that  can  be  produced  by  artificial 
means. 
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We  will  therefore  boldly  grasp  the  proposed  inquiry :  if  the 
answer  to  it  cannot  be  exhanstive,  it  will  at  least  contain  mate- 
rial enough  to  incite  to  farther  reflection,  and  perhaps  also  aflfbrd 
the  necessary  basis  for  a  more  easy  comprehension  of  the  elabo- 
rate theories  which  are  enunciated  in  physical  treatises. 

According  to  the  theory  generally  received  at  present,  the 
whole  universe  is  an  immeasurable  sea  of  highly-attenuated  mat- 
ter, imperceptible  to  the  senses,  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
move  with  scarcely  any  impediment.  This  fluid,  which  is  caUed 
ether^  fills  the  whole  of  space — ^fills  the  intervals  between  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  the  pores  *  or  interstices  between  the 
atoms  of  a  substance.  The  smallest  particles  of  this  subtle  mat- 
ter are  in  constant  vibratory  motion  ;  when  this  motion  is  com- 
municated to  the  retina  of  the  eye,  it  produces,  if  the  impression 
upon  the  nerves  be  suflSciently  strong,  a  sensation  which  we  caD 
Ught. 

Every  substance,  therefore,  which  sets  the  ether  in  powerful 
vibration  is  luminous ;  strong  vibrations  are  perceived  as  intense 
light,  and  weak  vibrations  as  faint  light,  but  both  of  them  pro- 
ceed from  the  luminous  object  at  the  extraordinary  speed  of 
186,000  miles  in  a  second,  and  they  necessarily  diminish  in 
strength  in  proportion  as  they  spread  themselves  over  a  greater 
space. 

Light  is  not  therefore  a  separate  substance,  but  only  the  vi- 
bration of  a  substance,  which,  according  to  its  various  forms  of 
motion,  generates  light,  heat,  or  electricity. 

13.  Analogy  between  Light  and  Sound. 

This  representation  of  the  nature  of  light  ceases  to  be  sur- 
prising when  we  come  to  compare  the  vibrations  of  ether  with 
those  of  atmospheric  air,  and  draw  a  parallel  between  light  and 
sound — between  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

A  string  set  in  vibration  causes  a  compression  and  rarefaction 
of  the  surrounding  air ;  in  front  of  it  the  air  is  pushed  together 
and  condensed ;  behind  it  the  vacuum  it  creates  is  filled  up  by 
the  surrounding  air,  which  thus  becomes  rarefied  for  the  momenta 

*  The  hypothesis,  that  atmospheric  sdr  in  a  condition  of  extreme  attenuation  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  room  of  ether,  is  yet  too  vague  and  too  little  supported  by  optical 
phenomena  to  be  here  entertained. 
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This  periodic  movement  of  the  air  is  transmitted  to  our  ears  at 
the  rate  of  about  1,100  feet  in  a  second ;  it  strikes  against  the 
tympanum,  and  occasions,  by  its  fiirther  impulse  on  the  auditory 
nerves  and  brain,  the  sensation  we  call  aovmd.  Air  in  motion, 
by  its  influence  on  the  organs  of  hearing,  is  the  cause  of  sound ; 
ether  in  motion,  by  its  influence  on  the  organs  of  sight,  is  the 
cause  of  light.  Without  air,  or  some  other  medium  whereby  the 
vibration  of  bodies  can  be  propagated  to  our  ears,  no  sound  is 
possible.  As  a  sonorous  body  throws  off  no  actual  substance  of 
sound,  but  only  occasions  a  vibration  of  the  air,  so  a  luminous 
body  sends  out  no  substance  of  light,  but  only  gives  an  impulse 
to  the  ether,  and  sets  it  in  vibration. 

A  musical  sound,  in  contradistinction  to  mere  noise,  is  pro- 
duced only  when  the  impulses  of  the  air  reach  the  ear  at  regular 
intervals ;  if  the  intervals  between  thelmpulsesarenotsufiiciently 
regular,  the  ear  is  only  conscious  of  a  hissing,  a  rushing,  or  a 
hmnming  noise ;  a  musical  sound  requires  perfect  regularity  in 
the  succession  of  impulses. 

The  pitch  of  a^  musical  note  depends  on  the  number  of  im- 
pulses in  a  given  time — as,  for  instance,  in  a  second ;  the  greater 
the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second,  the  higher  will  be  the  note 
produced.  When  the  single  impulses  are  fewer  than  16  or  more 
than  40,000  in  a  second,  the  ear  is  no  longer  sensible  of  a  musical 
sound :  in  the  first  case  it  either  perceives  only  an  undefined 
deep  hum,  or  else  it  distinguishes  the  individual  strokes  upon  the 
tympanum  and  becomes  sensible  of  them  as  distinct  blows ;  in 
Uie  latter  case  there  is  an  impression  of  a  sharp  but  equally  in- 
definite shrill  or  hissing  noise.  The  limits  of  susceptibility  of  the 
ear  for  musical  sounds  lie  between  16  and  40,000  impulses  per 
second.  The  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second  given  by  a  normal 
tuning-fork  was  determined  in  the  year  1859  to  bo  435  in  a  tem- 
perature of  15*^  C.  (59^  F.)* 

The  truth  of  the  foregoing  statements  may  be  easily  proved 
in  the  following  manner  :  A  disk  of  zinc.  A,  Fig.  18,  is  fastened 
to  an  axis  which  can  be  set  in  rapid  rotation  by  means  of  a  cord 
working  over  a  large  wheel.     The  disk  is  perforated  with  eight 

*  [The  number  of  TibrationB  of  a  C  tuning-fork  is  512.  The  deepest  tone  of  or- 
chestral instruments  is  the  E  of  the  double  bass  with  41^  yibrations.  Some  organs 
go  as  low  as  C  with  88  vibrations,  and  some  pianos  may  reach  A  with  27i  vibra- 
tions. In  height  the  piano-forte  reaches  to  a'*  with  8.520.  The  highest  note  of  or- 
diestra  is  probably  d*  of  the  piccolo-flute  with  4.752  vibrations.] 
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series  of  holes  placed  along  eight  concentric  circles,  of  which  only 
four  are  given  in  the  drawing :  the  holes  are  of  the  same  size  in 
each  circle,  and  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  so  that  their 
number  increases  in  each  ring  from  the  centre  to  the  edge. 


When  the  disk,  by  means  of  the  large  wheel,  is  set  in  nniform 
motion  at  the  rate  of  one  revolution  in  a  second,  and  one  circle 
of  the  holes  is  blown  upon  with  considerable  force  through  a  glass 
or  metal  tube,  B,  a  note  is  heard :  by  blowing  upon  the  next 
series  higher,  the  note  is  of  a  higher  pitch ;  a  lower  sfet  of  holee 
gives,  on  the  contrary,  a  deeper  note ;  so  that,  if  all  the  rings 
were  blown  upon  in  eaccession  &om  the  lowest  upward,  the 
distinct  notes  of  the  complete  octave  would  be  heard. 

This  apparatus  has  received  the  name  of  the  Siren ;  her 
"  notes  are  not  indeed  ensnaring,  nor  does  she  threaten  philoso- 
phers with  Ihe  dangers  of  the  Homeric  heroes  by  the  seductive 
charm  of  her  voice ; "  on  the  contrary,  she  sings  nothing  bat 
truth,  if  only  a  willing  ear  be  lent  to  her  eong. 

"What  ia  it  that  here  produces  the  sound  ?  The  mere  revoln- 
tion  of  the  disk  makes  no  noise  ;  the  motion  of  the  air  by  the 
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blowing  through  the  tube  first  elicits  the  notes.  When  by  the 
rotation  of  the  disk  the  current  of  air  strikes  against  an  opening, 
it  presses  through  ft,  pushing  the  air  before  it  and  condensing  it ; 
this  impulse  reaches  the  ear  at  once,  and  strikes  upon  the  tym- 
panum :  the  current  of  air  immediately  afterward  comes  against 
the  soHd  part  between  the  holes,  by  which  it  is  interrupted.  If 
the  circle  blown  upon  contain  twenty-four  openings,  the  ear  would 
receive  twenty-four  impulses  at  ev^ry  revolution  of  the  disk ;  and 
if  the  disk  made  twenty  revolutions  in  a  second,  the  ear  would 
receive  20  x  24=480  impulses  in  the  same  interval.  The  outside 
circle  has  twice  as  many  openings  as  the  innermost  one ;  it  there- 
fore furnishes  with  the  same  speed  of  rotation  20  x  48  =  960 
impulses  in  a  second. 

The  ear  cannot  distinguish  the  individual  impulses  when 
they  exceed  sixteen  in  a  second;  the  impressions  they  then 
produce  become  blended  together,  the  one  following  the  other 
so  instantly  that  the  sensation  in  the  ear  is  that  of  one  continu- 
ous impulse  or  sound. 

The  jntch  of  a  note  is  thus  seen  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
number  of  successive  impulses  following  each  other  at  the  same 
uniform  rate,  its  strength  upon  the  force  of  the  impulse.  With 
a  stronger  blast,  the  pitch  of  the  note  remains  unclianged,  but 
the  tone  becomes  more  piercing,  while,  if  a  ring  containing  a 
greater  number  of  holes  be  blown  upon,  the  pitch  rises  till  in 
the  last  circle,  with  double  the  number  of  openings,  the  octave 
of  the  same  note  is  heard  that  was  given  by  the  innermost  circle. 

It  is  true  that  the  cause  of  sound  is  not  the  same  in  all  musi- 
cal instruments;  sometimes  it  is  the  vibration  of  strings,  or 
elastic  prongs,  sometimes  stretched  membranes,  or,  again,  col- 
umns of  air  confined  in  tubes  which  create  at  regular  periods  a 
condensation  and  rarefaction  of  the  air;  but  in  every  case  a 
note  can  only  be  produced  by  similar  impulses  recurring  at 
regular  intervals,  conveyed  by  the  air  to  the  organs  of  hearing. 

Savart  exhibited  the  cause  of  sound  in  another  way  which 
is  not  less  instructive  than  the  one  just  described.  Instead  of 
the  perforated  disk,  he  made  use  of  a  wheel  provided  with  600 
teeth,  which  could  be  set  in  very  rapid  rotation  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  disk,  and,  as  the  wheel  revolved,  the  teeth  were 
allowed  to  press  against  the  edge  of  a  card.  To  make  this  ex- 
periment it  is  only  necessary  to  substitute  a  toothed  wheel  for 
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tlie  perforated  disk,  as  -Bhown  in  the  apparatus  in  Fig. 
wbile'tlie  wheel  is  in  rapid  revolution  to  hold  a.  tidn  a 
piei'e  of  paeteboai-d  againet  its  toothed  edge.     The  card 
a  little  by  each  tooth  aa  it  goes  by,  and  springs  back  to 
position  as  soon  as  it  is  released  by  the  passing  of  the  too 
motion  of  the  card  is  communicated  to  the  surrounding 
reaches  the  ear  in  consequence  of  the  regular  revolutioi 
wheel,  in  the  form  of  waves  of  air,  or  of  condensations  ai 
&ctions  of  the  air  following  each  other  at  regular  interva 

Km.  IB. 

Vj^J^^^PPs-"                 -  -  -_ -    ^M0l^^ 

When  the  wheel  is  turned  slowly,  there  is  heard  onl, 
cefiBion  of  taps,  or  isolated  impulsea  of  tlie  eard,  distincl 
rable  one  from  another,  which  do  not  as  yet  trnite  to 
musical  sound.     In  proportion,  however,  as  the  rapidit; 
rotation  is  increased,  tlie  number  of  impulses  increases  a 
they  unite  in  the  ear  to  produce  musical  notes  rising  con 
in  pitch,     A  small  recordmg  apparatus  fixed  to  the  axlt 
toothed  wheel  gives  the  number  of  revolutions  in  a  sec 
this  number  be  multiplied  by  6i}0,  the  number  of  tectli 
wheel,  the  result  gives  the  nnmber  of  condensations  of  h 
ing  the  ear  in  a  seeond.     It  is  easy  by  this  means  to  de 
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the  number  of  vibrations  tlie  ear  receives  in  a  second  from  a 
note  of  any  given  pitch,  and  thus  to  verify  the  results  obtained 
by  the  perforated  disk. 

It  will  now  be  easier  to  understand  the  motion  of  ether,  and 
its  mode  of  operation  on  the  organs  of  sight.  Ether  as  well  as 
air  can  be  set  in  regular  vibrations,  and  even  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  phases  of  condensation  and  rarefaction  are  repeated  at 
regular  periods  of  time.  The  difference  between  the  vibrations 
of  the  air  and  the  ether  is  occasioned  by  the  remarkable  delicacy 
and  elasticity  of  the  latter,  which  not  only  permits  a  greater  ra- 
pidity in  the  propagation  of  motion  than  is  possible  with  the 
coarse  and  heavy  particles  of  air,  but  also  allows  the  number  of 
vibrations  per  second  to  be  immensely  greater,  so  that  their 
number  has  to  be  reckoned  by  billions. 

14.  Analogy  between  Musioal  Sounds,  and  Colors. 

Colors  are  to  the  eye  what  musical  tones  are  to  the  ear.    A 

certain  number  of  ether-impulses  in  a  second  against  the  Yetina 

of  the  eye  are  necessary  to  produce  the  sensation  of  light :  if  the 

•  number  of  these  waves  pass  above  or  below  a  certain  limit,  the 

eye  is  no  longer  sensible  of  them  as  UgJU.  • 

The  first  sensation  of  these  vibrations  on  the  part  of  the  eye 
commences  at  about  450  billion  impulses  in  a  second,  and  the 
eye  ceases  to  perceive  them  when  they  have  reached  double  this 
number,  or  about  800  billion :  in  the  first  case  the  impression 
produced  is  that  of  dark  fed,  in  the  latter  of  deep  violet. 

The  greater  the  number  of  vibrations  in  any  given  time,  the 
more  rapidly  must  the  single  impulses  succeed  each  other ;  it  may 
be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  different  colors  are  only  pro- 
duced by  the  different  degrees  of  rapidity  with  which  the  ether- 
vibrations  recur,  just  as  the  various  notes  in  music  depend  upon 
the  rapidity  of  the  succession  of  vibrations  of  air.  The  vibrations 
which  recur  most  slowly — amounting,  however,  to  at  least  450 
billion  in  a  second — ^give  the  sensation  of  red ;  those  recurring 
more  rapidly  produce  that  of  yellow ;  and,  if  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  impulses  succeed  each  other  continue  to  increase,  the 
sensation  Ijecomes  in  succession  green,  blue,  and  violet,  with 
which  last  color  the  human  eye  becomes  insensible  to  the  ether- 
motion,  which,  however,  is  still  very  Sir  from  having  attained  its 
limit  of  rapidity. 
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The  gradation  of  the  colors  from  red  through  yellow,  green, 
and  blue,  to  violet,  is  to  the  eye  what  the  gamut  is  to  the  ear ; 
and  it  is  therefore  not  without  reason  that  we  speak  of  the  tone 
and  harmony  of  color.  To  the  physicist  the  words  color  and 
tone  are  only  different  modes  of  expression  for  similar  and  closely- 
allied  phenomena ;  they  express  the  perception  of  regular  move- 
ments  recurring  in  equal  periods  of  time — ^in  ether  producing 
colors,  in  air  musical  sounds ;  in  the  former  instance  by  means 
of  the  organs  of  sight,  in  the  latter  by  the  organs  of  hearing — 
movements  of  extreme  rapidity  in  ether,  of  more  moderate  speed 
in  air. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  What  becomes  of  those  vibrations  which 
are  above  and  below  the  limits  of  the  eye's  sensibility  to  light 
and  color  ?  Do  they  wander  about  purposeless  and  unnoticed  ? 
By  no  means :  forces  are  proved  to  exist  in  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  other  intensely  luminous  bodies,  which  cannot  be  perceived 
by  the  eye.  Those  slower  vibrations  which,  though  they  are 
reckoned  by  billions  in  a  second,  do  not  yet  amoimt  to  450  bill- 
ion, are  ihhde  apparent  to  us  in  the  sensation  of  heat,  which  is 
also  the  result  of  oscillatory  movement — ^radiant  heat  being,  like 
light,  propagated  without  the  aid  of  foreign  bodies.  Those  vibra- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  which  have  a  velocity  greater  than  that 
by  which  deep  violet  is  produced — at  which  color  the  eye's 
susceptibility  to  light  ceases — ^reveal  themselves  by  their  power- 
ful chemical  action ;  they  succeed  each  other  too  rapidly  for  the 
visual  nerves  to  be  any  longer  conscious  of  the  impulses,  but  they 
have  the  power  of  working  chemical  changes,  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  various  subitances  can  be  undoubtedly  traced  to  the 
agency  of  these  invisible  rays.  An  English  physicist  has  suc- 
ceeded in  moderating  the  excessive  velocity  of  these  vibrations 
by  means  of  certain  substances,  and  in  this  way  has  brought  some 
of  the  invisible  chemical  rays  within  reach  of  the  eye's  suscepti- 
bility.* 

*  [Fluorescent  substances  possess  this  property.  The  peculiar  blue  light  diffiised 
from  a  perfectly  colorless  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  was  observed  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  and  the  colored  light  dififusod  from  various  v^etablc  solutions  and  essential 
oils  was  subsequently  examined  by  Sir  David  Brewster.  To  Prof.  Stokes,  how- 
ever, is  due  the  true  explanation  of  these  phenomena ;  he  showed  thai  the  blue  light 
of  the  solution  of  quinine  consists  of  vibrations  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  power 
of  the  eye  which  were  originally  too  rapid  to  be  visible.  If  a  fresh  infusion  of  the 
bark  of  the  horse-chestnut  be  placed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible  spectrum  of  sun- 
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Dove  describes,  in  his  own  ingenious  manner,  the  course  of 
the  vibrations  as  they  produce  successively  sound,  heat,  and  light, 
as  follows : 

^*  In  the  middle  of  a  large  darkened  room  let  us  suppose  a 
rod,  set  in  vibration  and  connected  with  a  contrivance  for  con- 
tinually augmenting  the  speed  of  its  vibrations.  I  enter  the 
room  at  the  moment  when  the  rod  is  vibrating  four  times  in  a 
seconQ.  Neither  eye  nor  ear  tells  me  of  the  presence  of  the  rod, 
only  the  hand,  which  feels  the  strokes  when  brought  within  their 
reach.  The  vibrations  become  more  rapid,  till,  when  they  reacli 
the  number  of  thirty-two  in  a  second,*  a  deep  hum  strikes  my 
ear.  The  tone  rises  continually  in  pitch,  and  passes  through  all 
the  intervening  grades  up  to  the  highest,  the  shrillest  note ;  then 
all  sinks  again  into  the  former  grave-like  silence.  While  full  of 
astonishment  at  what  I  have  heard,  I  feel  suddenly  (by  the  in- 
creased velocity  of  the  vibrating  rod)  an  agreeable  warmth  as 
firom  a  fire  diffasing  itself  from  the  spot  whence  the  sound  had 
proceeded.  Still  all  is  dark.  The  vibrations  increase  in  rapidity, 
and  a  femt-red  light  begins  to  glimmer ;  it  gradually  brightens 
till  the  rod  assumes  a  vivid-red  glow,  then  it  turns  to  yellow,  and 
changes  through  the  whole  range  of  colors  up  to  violet,  when  all 
again  is  swallowed  up  in  night.  Thus  Nature  speaks  to  the  dif- 
ferent senses  in  succession ;  at  first  a  gentle  word  audible  only 
in  immediate  proximity,  then  a  louder  call  from  an  ever-increas- 
ing distance,  till  finally  her  voice  is  borne  on  the  ¥dng8  of  light 
firom  regions  of  immeasurable  space." 

15.  BsFRAcnoN  OF  Light. 

Light  does  not,  like  sound,  require  a  ponderable  material  for 
its  propagation;  it  comes  to  us  from  the  remotest  regions  of 
space,  and  it  penetrates  the  vacuum  we  may  create  in  our  labora- 
tories with  the  ^eatest  ease.  But,  when  light  passes  through  a 
stratum  of  air,  through  water  or  glass,  a  portion  of  the  ether- 
motion  appears  to  be  destroyed — absarbedj  and  this  absorption  is 
80  much  the  greater,  the  farther  the  distance  the  light  has  to 

li^t  admitted  through  a  slit  into  a  dark  room,  it  becomes  beautifully  lominous,  in 
consequence  of  the  power  wliich  it  poeseeaea  to  lower  the  invisible  ultra-violet  yibra- 
tions  into  light  which  can  affect  the  eye.] 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  tympanum  is  pressed  in  sixteen  times,  and  sixteen  times 
withdrawn ;  therefore,  sixteen  blows  are  received  upon  the  ear. 
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travel  through  these  bodies.  Thus  objects  are  seen  with  perfect 
distinctness  through  a  thin  sheet  of  glass,  while  through  a  thick 
piece  they  are  less  clearly  visible,  and  are  sometimes  almost  ob- 
literated. 

So  long  as  light  passes  through  a  completely  homogeneous 
medium  possessing  the  same  density  throughout,  it  is  transmitted 
in  a  straight  line ;  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  when  it  passes  from 
one  medium  to  another  of  different  constitution.  When,  for 
example,  a  ray  of  light  coming  through  the  air  strikes  upon  the 
surface  of  water,  or  upon  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  afterward  passes 
through  these  denser  substances,  it  deviates  from  its  straight 
course  the  moment  it  touches  the  new  medium,  excepting  only 
when  it  falls  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  separating  the  two 
media. 

This  deviation  of  the  ray  of  light  from  its  straight  course  is 
called  ref  Taction :  it  occurs  in  all  cases  where  light  passes  ob- 
liquely from  one  medium  to  another  of  different  density  or  con- 
stitution. K  a  straight  stick  be  held  half  in  air  and  half  in 
water,  the  portion  that  is  in  the  water  does  n6t  seem  to  be. the 
straight  continuation  of  the  upper  part ;  the  rod  appears  as  if  it 
were  bent  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  laws  of  refraction  can  be  deduced  with  strict  consistency 
and  with  mathematical  precision  from  the  theory  of  light  which 
has  been  already  enunciated ;  for  our  purpose,  however,  it  will 
suffice  to  consider  in  detail  only  the  most  important  of  them. 
If,  for  example,  the  ray  E  I,  Fig.  20,  pass  from  the  air  into 
water  at  I,  it  will  pursue  its  path  through  the  water,  not  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  straight  line  E  I,  therefore  not  in  the  direction 
of  I  R*,  but  in  that  of  I  S,  which  is  nearer  than  I  E*  to  the  per- 
pendicular I  Q  erected  on  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  point  I. 
The  refracted  ray  I  S  remains  in  the  same  plane  R  I  Q  formed 
by  the  incident  ray  R  I  with  the  perpendicular  I  Q,  and  in  this 
plane  the  angle  R  I  Q  formed  by  the  ray  R  I  with  the  perpen- 
dicular Q  P  in  the  rarer  medium  (air)  is,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, greater  than  the  angle  SIP  formed  by  the  ray  I  S  wifli 
the  perpendicular  Q  P  in  the  denser  medium  (water,  glass,  etc.). 
On  passing  from  a  rarer  into  a  denser  medium  the  ray  is  usually 
bent  towa/rd  the  perpendicular  in  the  denser  medium ;  and,  con- 
versely, on  passing  out  again  from  the  denser  into  the  rarer  me- 
dium, it  is  \)%Titfrom  the  perpendicular. 
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Tie  relative  prtiportions  of  the  two  angles  R  I  Q  and  SIP 
f  may  be  nscortaiuecl  by  describing  a  circle  with  any  radius  from 
I  the  point  I,  and  letting  I'all  the  perpendiculars  T  U  and  S  P  from 
I  tlie  points  of  intersection  T  and  H  upon  tbo  line  Q  P.     These 


Fh.. 

M. 

■ 

n 

l^^l 

perpendiculars  arc  called  the  sintu  of  the  angle  which  tltey  en- 
I  close;  thus,  T  IT  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  T  I  TT,  and 
I  8  F  is  tlie  sine  of  the  angle  of  re&Hctiou  SIP,  and  the  sines  are 
subject  to  tlie  following  universal  law  of  refhiction :  For  the 
[  tariu:  two  media  t/te  proportion  qf  ths  mnes  qf  Uie  tifigleg  of  inci- 
(Umae  and  refraction  ie  a  constant  quantity,  whatever  the  angle  of 
\  uujidenee. 

This  proportion  (T  U  :  8  P)  is,  for  example,  for  air  and  water 

'  as  4  to  3,  whence  it  follows  that  at  whatever  angle  the  ray  R  I  in 

the  air  may  strike  the  surface  of  the  Wiiter.  the  refracted  ray  I  S 

will  be  ao  deflected  that  T  U  shall  he  to  S  P  in  the  proportion  of 

I  4  to  S.     This  invariable  rntio  between  the  sines  is  calletl  the  indt%e 

I  ifr^raetion  of  the  media.     The  index  of  refraction  for  air  and 

water  is  therefore  ex]>ressod  by  4 :  8,  or  more  accurately  by  1.34 ; 

for  air  and  glass  by  3 :  2,  or  1.53.     As  the  index  of  refraction 

varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  medium,  it  will  neeessnriiy 

liave  a  very  unequal  value  for  ditferent  kinds  of  glaes ;    it  is, 

for  e.Tample,  for  air  and  crown  glass  1.634,  while  for  air  and 

dense  flint  glass  it  is  1.645 ;  the  refracting  [mwer,  therefore,  of 

flint  glass  is  much  greater  tlian  that  of  cmwn  glass  under  similar 

I  oonditious. 
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ght,  as  S  I  in  Fig.  21,  be  trnns 
ledium,  M  M,  with  parallel  sid' 

of  glass— then  a  simple  const 
ing  law  will  show  that  the  inci( 
toward  the  perpendicular  I  N,  i 

its  emergence  from  the  glass_  al 
al  amount  from  the  perpendicu 
;ction  the  incident  lay  S  I  ma 
ways  remains  parallel  to  it.  A 
side  of  tlte  glass  plate  M  M,  v 
n  the  direction  R  F,  and  would 

the  ray  S  I  emanated,  in  the  d 
luld  appear  in  a  different  place, 

a  principle   can  the  daily  phe] 
joking  through  a  window,  thou; 
■ough  the  glass  before  reaching 
not  appear  either  distorted  or 
•k  held  in  water.     Refraction  dc 
s  where  the  line  of  sight  is  not 
SB.     The  objects  are,  notwithsta 
se  the  incident  and  emergent 
ot  form  continuous  straight  line 
ent  of  the  rays  is  everywhere  t 
ough  the  window  in  the  same  i 
without  the  interposition  of  th 

mitted  from  the 
es— for  example, 
ruction  deduced 
lent  ray  S  I  will 
n  the  direction  I 
:  R,  it  will  again 
larRN'.sothat, 
ly  fall,  the  emer- 
L  spectator  at  F, 
rould  receive  the 
see  the  luminouB 
lireetion  R  S',  eo 
S",  to  that  which 

I 

aomenon  be  ex- 
rh  the  rays  pass 
the  eye,  the  out- 
broken, as  13  the 
les,  in  fact,  occur 
perpendicular  to 
,nding,  free  from 
rays  are  parallel, 
s;  consequently, 
be  same,  the  ob- 
■elative  positioiiB 
0  glass.    It  may 
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!  easily  proved  that  tlm  images  uf  all  objects  seen  through  a 
I  Window-pnne  aro  really  displaced,  and  appear  in  u  diffomnt  poBi- 
I  tion  from  tlioouf  tlicy  octiiallj'  occupy,  by  comparing  one  part  of 
I  them  aeen  through  air  alone  witli  unutliiT  part  seen  through  glass. 
I  As  this  displacement  is  but  small  through  thin  glass,  it  n-ill  be 
Iwcll,  in  making  the  experiment,  to  choose  a  piece  of  thick  glass, 
K«nd  always  to  look  at  the  objects  obliquely.  If  a  piece  of  thick 
Iglass,  Fig.  23,  bo  laid  ou  any  drawing  so  as  only  to  cover  one 
■iiulf,  in  order  tliat  om-  part  may  be  soon  through  air  and  another 
Itlirough  glass,  the  displacement  of  the  portion  under  tlio  glass 
^will  be  eeen  clearly  when  the  drawing  is  looked  at  obliquely. 
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The  re&action  of  light  may  be  demonstrated  to  a  largo  au- 
dience in  the  following  manner,  by  the  use  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
light  (Part  I,,  p.  19) :  The  oxyhydrogen  lamp  is  placed  in  the 
same  lantern  which  was  used  for  the  representation  of  the 
electric  light  (Part  I.,  Fig.' 15).  The  rays  emitted  by  the  incan- 
descent lime,  K,  are  rendered  parallel  by  the  lens  L  (Fifj  23)  in 
le  inside  of  the  lantern,  and  in  this  form  thoy  pass  tlirough  the 
'ling  R,  across  which  is  fixed  a  brass  arrow.  By  means  of 
another  lens,  L„  placed  at  the  same  height  as  the  arrow,  but 
At  some  distance  from  it,  an  enlarged  inverted  image,  P  F,  of 
the  arrow  is  obtained  upon  the  screen,  and  the  imago  may  be 
made  perfectly  distinct  by  adjusting  the  lone. 

A  rectangular  parallelopipcd  bar  of  glass,  a  a,  is  then  held 
■gainst  the  arrow,  so  that  the  parallel  rays  of  light  passing 
""  "ongh  the  ring  are  perpendicular  (o  tho  sides  of  the  glnas. 
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No  change  ia  pft-ceived  in  the  image  of  the  an-ow  itseli";  onJj 
the  part  where  the  glass  bar  depicts  itself  is  somewhat  less  ilia-" 
niinated  than  the  rest  of  the  screen,  which  is  caused  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  portion  of  the  light  in  passing  through  the  thick 
glass.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  those  rays  of  light 
which  pass^lirough  the  glass,  perpendicularly  to  its  sides,  have 
not  been  diverted  from  their  straight  course. 

If,  however,  the  glass  bar  he  held  obliquely  against  the  arrow^ 
the  rays  of  light  proceed  no  longer  in  a  straight  course  betweeo 
it  and  the  leiis  L,,  hut  are  turned  on  one  side,  as  may  he  seen  in 
tho  corresponding  piece  of  the  image  of  the  arrow  i,  which  ap- 
peal's displaced  sideways  from  the  shaft. 

The  same  phenomenon  la  seen,  if,  instead  of  an  o]>aqae  a 
row,  a  disk,  in  which  there  is  a  naiTo'w  vertical  slit,  be  inserted 
in  front  of  the  lantern.  A  B  in  Fig.  2i  represents  the  enlarged 
image  of  the  slit  upon  the  screen,  a  bright  sharp  line.  If  die 
glass  bar  g  be  held  dat  against  the  disk,  so  that  the  rays  of  t^bt 
passing  through  the  slit  are  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  of  t" 
glass,  thei-e  appears  only  a  slight  dimness  in  the  corresponding 
spot  C  of  the  image,  in  consequence  of  the  partial  absorption  0 
the  light  by  the  glass.  If,  however,  the  glass  be  inclined  against) 
the  slit,  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  image  is  displaced  to 
tlie  right  or  left,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  glass  bar,  and 
the  image  of  the  slit  appeara  broken.     If  the  experiment  were 
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)  with  H  cube  of  glass  twice  tlic  thicknees  in  place  of  the 
■i  glass  bur,  tho  absorption  and  displa<;eriifint  of  the  light 
i  be  much  more  stiikiiii^iy  exhibited. 


16.    REPRACnoN   OP    MoN(X!IIROMATIC   LlOHT   BY   A    pRISM. 

Let  us  uow  t'oinsidup  what  ocimra  when  with  two  media  of 
nequal  density,  such  as  air  and  glass,  the  ontsida  surfacos  of  one 
V  them,  instead  of  being  jiarallel,  form  an  angle  with  each  other, 
f,  for  insUnw,  in  a  thrue-aidcd  glass  prism,  Fig.  25.  For  the 
ibveoient  handling  of  such  a  prism,  bo  that  it  may  be  titmed 
tout  without  the  ghm  Hurfncee  being  touched,  it  is  usually 
tounted  on  a  braes  stand,  as  shown  in  Fig.  28,  when  the  edges 
krliere  the  surfaw«  unite  can  bo  placed  at  will  in  a  horizontal  or 
artical  direction. 

In  order  t^>  follow  the  path  of  a  ray  of  light  through  » jirisiii, 
t  A  B  C,  Fig.  a7,  represent  the  section  of  a  prism  standmg  on 
it*  base,  and  let  tlie  ray  li  e  fell  in  th«  piano  of  the  Miction  upon 
the  BUrliicc  A  B.  The  ray  on  entering  the  glass  is  hcnt  toirard 
the  perpendicular/ e  in  the  direction  e  h.  After  passing  through 
tbc  prism  in  a  straight  course,  it  is  agam  bent  at  A  oh  emerging 
into  the  air,  and  is  pcnnaticntly  iletlocted  from  the  perpendicular 
ff  h,  in  the  direction  AE.  The  niy  De  therefore  takes  tlie  dJrec- 
^on  VlfhV.  when  a  prism  is  interposed  in  its  path,  while,  were 
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the  prism  removed,  it  would  piiisue  its  original  course  along  i 
straight  line  D  D,. 


It  will  thuB  be  seen  that  the  incident  ray  Df  is  deflected  hy  I 
the  prism  neither  in  a  straight  line  nor  in  a  parallel  direction : 
theory  and  esperience  have  both  established  that  in  every  case  the 
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laent  ray  is  diverted  from  its  original  straight  course. in  sndi 
a  manner  that  the  emergent  my  is  bent  toward  that  surfuce  of  the 
prism  (the  base)  through  which  it  does  not  pass.  The  edge  A 
oppoBJto  the  base  C  B  is  called  the  rtfracting  edge ;  the  solid 
angle  BAG  formed  at  that  point,  the  r^racting  angle;  and  the  , 
angle  formed  by  the  emergent  ray  (A  E)  with  tho  course  D 1),  of 
the  incident  my  is  called  the  angU  of  deviation,  or  angU  of  re- 
fraetion. 

Fig.  28  will  jlluBtrate  this  more  clearly :  the  incident  ray  S  I 
paeses  tliroiigli  tlie  prism  after  its  first  re&action  at  I  in  tho  di- 
rection 1  £  ;  it  becomes  refracted  u  second  time  as  it  emerges  at 
E,  and  then  proceeds  in  the__  direction  E  R.  Tii  all  the  three 
figures  the  dotted  lines  I N  and  E  N'  are  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  snr&ces  of  the  glass ;  the  ray  is  deflected  iu  the  denser  me- 


dium of  the  glass  toward  thitt  perpendicular,  while  it  is  bent  away 
from  it  in  the  rarer  medium  of  air,  so  that  the  angle  it  makes  willi 
the  perpendicular  is  always  greater  in  the  air  than  in  Uie  glass. 
,  In  tie  second  figure  the  incident  my  S  I  passes  nnrefracted 
tlirongh  the  prism  in  the  direction  I  E,  because  8  I  is  perpen- 
dicular to  tlie  surface  of  tho  prism.  In  tlie  third  figure  the  inci- 
dent ray  S  I  and  the  emergent  ray  E  R  form  tlie  same  angle 
with  the  surfaces  of  the  prism,  in  which  position  there  occurs  the 
smallest  divergence  of  the  emergent  ray  E  R  from  the  direction 
of  tlie  incident  ray  I  S,  and  this  is  therefore  called  the  position 
of  MiniTny/m  of  d^matioti. 

A  luminous  point  is  seen,  aa  is  well  known,  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  rays  proceeding  fVom  it  reach  the  eye.    If,  there- 
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fore,  the  rays  from  a  candlo  (Fig.  29)  are  made  to  paea  tlirougb  a.J 
priem  Det'ore  reaching  the  eye,  aiid  the  prism  so  placed  that  t" 


rays  are  bent  down  toward  the  base,  the  eye  sees  the  flame  in  I 
the  direction  of  the  emergent  rays — tliat  is,  in  a  Liglier  positioa  I 
than  it  really  occupies.  If,  on  tlie  contrai-y,  the  prism  be  turned  I 
round  so  that  the  base  is  nppermost,  the  rays  of  bght  will  bel 
bent  upward,  and  the  eye  on  receiving  them  will  see  the  fl 
in  a  lower  position. 


REFRACTION   OF  COLORS. 
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17.  Refractiok  ov  the  Difstcbrnt  Coi^iw  by  a  Prism. 

We  have  hitherto  paid  no  attention  to  the  nature  of  a  ray  of 
I  ligbt,  and  have  thoreforo  only  made  »<:qnairLtaiiee  with  those 
I  phenomena  of  refraction  whidi  are  common  to  rays  of  every 
I  description.  Let  xie  now  consider  the  beliavior  of  tlio  difl'erent 
I  colored  rays  in  tbeir  piissage  tlirough  a  prism. 

For  this  purpose  let  a  diaphragm  in  which  is  a  circular  hole 
I  of  about  oiio-eightli  of  an  inch  in  diameter  be  placed  immediately 
in  fl-ont  of  the  lantern  A,  Fig,  ao,  and  the  aperture  covered  with 
a  thin  piece  of  glass  m,  colored  red  with  oxide  of  copjier.  By 
interposing  the  lens  L,  a  email,  rod  circle  A,,  the  image  of  the 
aperture  A,  will  be  seen  immediately  opi>oaite  on  the  si'reen  S  8. 
_  If  the  glass  prism  npohe  inserted  in  the  path  of  tnc  ray  between 
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L  and  A„  in  tlie  place  indicated  in  the  figure,  the  red  circle  on 
the  stTeen  will  move  from  A,  to  R.     The  light  from  A  which  j 
fell  upon  the  prism  in  tlie  direction  A  B  is  thus  considerably 
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diverted  from  its  straigbt  courEe  A  A„  bo  that  the  emergent  ray  J 
C  K  has  moved  farther  away  from  the  edge  n,  where  the  two  re-  I 
frocting  gloss  surfaces  nnite,  and  has  approached  the  opposite  I 
snrface  J)  o,  tlie  base  of  the  prism. 

If  green  light  be  examined  by  the  intei-position  of  a  green  ] 
glass,  the  ray  emerging  near  C  no  longer  falls  upon  the  screen  at  ] 
R,  but  at  the  point  Q,  which  lies  still  nearer  the  base  of  the  I 
prism  jy  o,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  green  light  I 
diverges  more  than  red  does  from  the  original  direction.  If,  f 
finally,  a  violet  glass  be  placed  before  the  aperture,  the  violet  I 
ray  is  yet  more  refracted  by  its  passage  tlirough  the  prism  than  1 
the  green  was,  for  it  strikes  tlie  screen  at  Y.  This  experiment  I 
may  be  repeated  with  orange,  yellow,  blue,  and  other  colored  I 
glass ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  place  of  the  image  on  the  I 
screen  changes  with  every  color,  tliat  the  red  light  is  tlie  least,  J 
and  the  violet  the  most  refracted,  and  that  the  refrangibility  of  I 
the  different  colors  continues  to  increase  from  red  throdglll 
orange,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  to  violet. 

We  are  now  able  to  tell  beforehand  what  will  happen  if  a  j 
ray  of  light  composed  of  several  colors  be  allowed  to  jiass  through  I 
a  prism.  The  individual  colors  will  be  separateil  by  the  first  J 
refraction  on  entering  the  priam,  and  they  will  be  much  morej 
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widely  dispersed  as  they  leave  it ;  the  incident  ray  will  be  do- 
composed  into  as  many  colors  as  it  consists  of,  and  each  color 
will  follow  its  own  particular  path  firom  the  first  entrance  of  the 
light  into  the  prism.  All  the  colored  rays  can  be  distinguished 
one  from  another  upon  the  screen,  as  they  group  themselves 
according  to  the  order  already  ^ven. 

These  simple  experimehts  show  that  rays  of  light  of  different 
colors  possess  different  degrees  of  refrangibility ;  red  light  is  not 
so  mucli  diverted  from  its  straight  course  by  refraction  as  violet 
is :  the  former,  therefore,  is  less  refrangible  than  the  latter. 
This  different  behavior  of  red  and  violet  light  is,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  undulatory  theory,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
unequal  rapidity  of  the  ether-vibrations,  which  we  have  already 
recognized  as  the  cause  of  the  different  colors.  In  red  light  the 
number  of  vibrations  striking  the  eye  in  a  second  is  about  450 
billion,  in  violet  800  billion ;  as  deep  and  shrill  musical  sounds 
are  propagated  in  the  same  medium  with  the  same  rapidity,  so 
the  different  colors  travel  with  the  same  velocity.  If  the  latter 
be  taken  at  42,000  German  geographical  miles,  or  316,365,000,000 
millimetres  in  a  second,  the  length  of  each  wave — that  is  to  say, 
the  distance  between  two  succeeding  condensations  of  ether — of 
red  light  will  be  0.000703  of  a  millimetre,  and  of  violet  light 
0.000395  of  a  millimetre.*  If,  therefore,  different  colored  rays 
pass  from  one  medium  to  another — as,  for  instance,  from  air  to 
glass — the  rays  of  shortest  wave-length,  namely,  the  violet,  are 
more  easily  influenced  by  the  increased  resistance  which  the  glass 
offers  to  the  passage  of  the  light,  and  are  consequently  more 
refracted  than  those  of  greater  wave-length,  namely,  the  blue, 
the  green,  the  yellow,  and  the  red  rays. 

*  [Prof.  TyndaU,  in  his  **  Notes  on  Light,"  gives  the  following  numbers  : 
**  The  length  of  a  wave  of  mean  red  light  is  about  1-39 000th  of  an  inch  ;  that  of 
a  WETS  of  mean  Tiolet  light  is  about  l-67600th  of  an  inch.  The  Telocity  of  light 
bemg  taken  at  192,000  miles  in  a  second,  if  we  multiply  this  number  by  89,000 
we  obtain  the  number  of  waves  of  red  light  in  192,000  miles ;  the  product  is 
474,489,600,000,000.  All  these  waves  enter  the  eye  in  a  second.  In  the  same  mter- 
val  699,000,000,000,000  waves  of  violet  light  enter  the  eye." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  new  determination  of  the  value  of  the  solar  par- 
allax by  the  observations  of  Mars,  which  agrees  closely  with  the  results  of  a  redires- 
sion  of  the  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus  by  Mr.  Stone  and  Prof.  Ncwcomb 
requires  that  the  usuaUy  received  velocity  of  light  should  be  reduced  by  about  one 
twenty-seventh  part,  and  may  be  taken  at  186,000  miles  per  second.  '  This  velodty 
agrees  nearly  with  the  result  obtauied  by  Foucault  from  direct  experiment.  ] 
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As  each  color  has  a  length  of  wave  peculiar  to  itself,  so  also 
has  it  a  particular  degree  of  refrangibilitj ;  and  therefore  a  beam 
of  light  which  is  composed  of  several  colored  rays  must  be  de- 
composed by  refraction  into  its  individual  colors,  since  each  single 
ray  is  deflected  or  refracted  in  a  diflferent  degree.  The  mingled 
rays  of  light  travelling  along  one  conmion  road,  which  appeared 
to  the  eye  before  refraction  as  a  light  "of  one  color,  are  separated 
by  its  agency  according  to  their  several  degrees  of  refrangibility, 
and  afterward  proceeding  in  distinct  paths  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  eye  as  separate  colors. 

When  a  monochromatic  ray  —  red,  for  instance  —  passes 
through  a  prism,  the  amount  of  its  dispersion  does  not  depend 
merely  on  the  rapidity  of  the  ether-vibrations,  or  length  of  wave, 
but  is  also  considerably  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  substance 
of  which  the  prism  is  composed,  and  the  angle  formed  by  the 
two  surfaces  through  which  the  light  passes.  There  is,  under 
similar  circumstances,  a  greater  amount  of  refraction  in  a  prism 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon  than  in  one  of  glass,  and  the  refractive 
power  varies,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  kind  of  glass  of  which 
the  prism  is  formed.  For  the  purposes  of  spectrum  analysis, 
prisms  of  dense  flint  glass  with  an  angle  of  from  45°  to  60®  are 
generally  employed ;  but,  if  the  highly-refractive  properties  of 
the  substance,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  be  required,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  use  of  a  hollow  prism  (Fig.  31),  formed  of  plane 
pieces  of  plate  glass  cemented  together,  in  which  the  liquid  may 
be  held. 

The  question  now  presents  itself  as  to  how  colorless,  that  is 
to  say  white  light,  is  affected  by  its  passage  through  a  prisnL  It 
is  well  known  that  the  light  coming  to  us  from  the  sun  at  noon 
in  a  clear  sky  is  called  pure  white  light.  This  light,  however,  is 
not  always  at  our  disposal,  least  of  all  in  a  public  lecture-room; 
we  will,  therefore,  before  entering  upon  any  experiments  with  ar- 
tificial light,  briefly  review  the  results  obtained  by  the  prismatic' 
analysis  of  the  light  of  the  sun. 

18.  The  Solar  Spectrum. 

If  a  ray  of  sunshine  be  allowed  to  pass  through  a  small  round 

hole  in  the  window-shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  as  is  shown  in 

•  Fig.  32,  there  will  appear  a  round  white  spot  of  light,  exactly  in 
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^^Lthlk  direction  of  the  ny,  iipou  a  ecreen  pUcdd  oppoBito  the  open-                ^M 
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its  straight  course  upward,  that  is  to  say,  toward  the  base  of  the 
prism,  and  away  from  the  sharp  edge  of  the  refracting  surfaces, 
which,  as  represented  in  the  drawing,  are  turned  downward:  on 
its  emergence  from  the  prism  it  no  longer  remains  one  single 
ray,  as  it  entered  the  window-shutter,  but  is  separated  into  very 
many  single-colored  rays,  which,  as  they  continue  to  diverge, 
form  upon  the  screen  an  elongated  band  of  brilliant  colors,  in- 
stead of  the  former  round  white  image  of  the  sun.  In  this  brill- 
iant band  the  individual  colors  blend  gradually  one  into  the 
other,  beginning  at  that' end  lying  nearest  the  direction  of  the 
incident  ray  (the  lowest  end  in  the  figure),  with  the  least  refran- 
gible color,  a  dark  and  very  beautiful  red ;  this  passes  imper- 
ceptibly into  orange,  and  orange  again  into  bright  yellow;  a 
pure  green  succeeds,  which  is  shaded  off  into  a  brilliant  blue,  and 
this  gives  place  to  a  rich  deep  indigo ;  a  delicate  purple  leads 
finally  to  a  soft  violet,  by  which  the  range  of  the  visible  rays  is 
terminated.  A  faint  picture  of  this  magnificent  solar  image  is 
given  in  No.  1  of  the  Frontispiece ;  this  is  called  the  Spectrwm.* 
In  the  above-mentioned  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum  the  eye  dis- 
cerns numberless  gradations,  which  pass  imperceptibly  from  one 
to  another ;  and  since  language  does  not  suffice  to  give  separate 
names  to  each  of  these,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  desig- 
nating only  the  ^even  principal  groups,  which  are  known  as  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum. 

This  experiment  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  that  white 
light  is  not  simple  and  indivisible,  but  composed  of  innumerable 
colored  rays,  each  of  which  possesses  its  own  peculiar  degree  of 
refrangibility,  and  therefore,  on  refraction,  pursues  ,a  separate 
path.  The  prism  analyzes  white  light ;  the  result  is  the  separa- 
tion of  all  the  colored  rays  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  con- 
sequent formation  of  the  colored  image  called  the  Spectrum, 

The  decomposition  of  sunlight  by  refraction  is  shown  in  va- 
rious phenomena  known  to  the  ancients  as  well  as  ourselves, 
though  they  were  not  able,  as  we  are,  to  trace  them  back  to  their 
true  cause.  The  rainbow,  with  its  pure  biit  delicate  colors,  the 
sparkle  of  the  cut  jewel  in  its  brilliant  flashes,  the  play  of  color 
emitted  by  cut  glass,  and  the  prismatic  facets  of  crystal  lustres  as 
the  sun  shines  upon  them,  the  glow  of  the  clouds  and  high  moun- 

*  Of  the  dark  lines  represented  in  this  pkte  we  shall  not  have  occanom  to  q>eak 
till  we  reach  Part  m. 
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tain-peaks  in  the  various-colored  light  of  the  rising  and  setting 
sun — ^all  these  effects  are  occasioned  by  the  decomposition  of  white 
light  by  its  refraction  on  passing  through  glass  in  a  prismatic 
form,  through  drops  of  liquid,  or  through  vapor. 

The  colors  of  the.  solar  spectrum  possess  a  purity  and  brill- 
iancy to  be  met  with  nowhere  else ;  they  are  all  perfectly  indi- 
visible, and  cannot  be  further  decomposed,  as  may  be  easily 
proved  on  attempting  to  analyze  a  colored  ray  by  means  of  a 
second  prism.  K  a  small  round  hole  be  made  in  the  screen  in 
any  portion  of  the  image  of  the  spectnim,  the  extreme  red,  for 
instance  (Fig.  28),  a  red  ray  passes  through  it,  and  appears  upon 
the  opposite  wall  as  a  round  spot  of  red  light,  precisely  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  red  rays  left  the  prism  on  the  other  side  of 
the  screen.  If  a  second  prism  be  interposed  in  the  path  of  the 
ray  that  has  passed  through  the  screen,  the  ray  will  suflFer  a 
second  refraction,  and  the  image  be  thrown  upon  another  place 
(higher  up  in  the  figure)  on  the  wall ;  this  new  image,  however, 
is  simply  red,  like  the  incident  ray,  and  by  a  careful  adjustment 
.  of  the  prism  shows  no  elongation,  but  appears  perfectly  round. 
Fig.  33  shows  this  phenomenon  with  the  central  color  of  the  spec- 
trum. The  ray  falling  on  the  priom  8  is  decomposed  into  a  col- 
ored spectrum  at  A  B,  and  a  small  pencil  of  these  colored  rays 
will  not  be  further  decomposed  by  the  second  prism  jt?,  but  only 
diverted.  The  same  thing  occurs  with  all  the  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum without  a  single  exception,  which  proves  that  the  colors 
separated  by  the  prism  are  not  capable  of  further  decomposition, 
and  are  therefore  indivisible  and  homogeneous. 

The  decomposition  of  white  light  into  its  colored  rays  is 
called  diapersian;  the  dispersion  of  light  is  therefore  to  be  clear- 

7».  88. 
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ly  distingiiislied  from  refraction.  The  latter,  as  we  have  seen, 
varies  in  amount  with  every  kind  of  color ;  it  is  greatest  in  the 
violet,  and  smallest  in  the  red  rays.  The  amount  of  dispersion, 
to  which  we  shall  again  refer  in  a  closer  analysis  of  the  solar  light, 
is  determined  by  the  length  of  the  spectnmi,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  distance  between  the  extreme  red  and  violet  rays.  As  the 
nature  of  the  reflective  substance  of  a  prism — ^for  example,  the 
kind  of  glass  of  which  it  is  made — and  its  refracting  angle  each 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  amount  of  refraction,  in  a  similar 
manner  do  the  same  conditions  also  aifect  tlie  amount  of  dis- 
persion, or  the  length  of  the  spectrum ;  it  may,  however,  be  re- 
marked here  that  refraction  and  dispersion  are  not  increased  or 
diminished  in  equal  proportions. 

The  difterent  colors -are  not  present  in  the  solar  spectrum  in 
the  same  proportions,  and  consequently  they  assume  very  unequal 
lengths  in  the  spectrum.  If  the  whole  length  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum be  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  the  proportions  of  the 
colors  will  be  as  follows :  red  12,  orange  Y,  yellow  13,  green  17, 
blue  lY,  indigo  11,  and  violet  23. 

The  unequal  brilliancy  of  the  different  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum is  apparent  even  to  a  superflcial  observer,  and  Fraunhofer 
found  by  careful  measurements  that,  if  the  greatest  intensity  of 
light  which  lies  between  yellow  and  green  were  expressed  by 
1,000,  the  light  of  orange  would  amount  to  640,  the  middle  red 
to  94,  the  outer  red  to  only  32,  the  green  to  480,  blue  to  170, 
between  blue  and  violet  to  31,  and  violet  only  to  6. 

19.  The  Spectra  of  the  Lime-light  and  the  Electbio  Light. 

In  the  absence  of  sunlight,  Drummond's  lime-light  (Part  L, 
p.  19  )  may  be  analyzed  by  a  prism  in  the  following  manner :  Let 
the  lantern  L  (Fig.  34),  which  has  been  already  described,  be 
placed  on  a  table  T  T,  5  feet  long  and  16  inches  wide,  turning  on 
•a  pedestal  F,  and  the  lime-light  lamp  introduced,  in  front  of 
which  is  inserted  a  diaphragm  6?,  provided  with  a  contrivance  for 
allowing  the  light  to  pass  out  of  the  lantern  through  a  narrow 
slit.  Opposite  the  lantern,  at  a  distance  of  12  or  15  feet,  place 
two  paper  screens  S  S„  8  feet  square,  inclined  to  each  other  at  a 
wide  angle ;  let  the  lime-cylinders  then  be  raised  to  incandes- 
cence by    means  of  the  the  oxyliydrogen  gas,  the  room    be 
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completely  darkened,  and  the  table  T  T  so  turned  that  the  tube 
d  of  the  lantern  be  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  screens  ^S). 
Then  let  a  double  convex  lens  Z,  of  4  inches  diameter,  and  about 
12  inches  focus,  be  placed  between  the  slit  d  and  the  screen  S,  at  a 
distance  of  about  12  inches  from  the  slit,  so  as  to  throw  the  rays 
issuing  from  the  slit  upon  the  screen  S  in  the  form  of  a  sharp  and 
magnified  image,  d^y  of  the  slit  d.  Close  behind  this  lens  Z,  a  flint- 
glass  prism  P  of  60°,  2^  inches  high  and  2  inches  broad,  must  be 
placed  in  the  direct  path  of  the  rays,*  when  there  will  instantly 
appear  on  the  second  screen  Sj  a  magnificent  spectrum,  about  3 
feet  long  and  16  inches  wide,  exhibiting  the  whole  range  of  colors 
as  shown  in  No.  1,  Frontispiece.  Owing  to  the  distance  of  the 
screen,  the  spectrum  is  displaced  very  considerably  from  the  spot 
ef ,  where  the  rays  fell  when  unbroken  by  the  prism ;  the  red  lies 
nearest  to  that  straight  line,  the  violet  is  the  farthest  removed 
from  it ;  the  former  is  therefore  the  least  refracted,  and  the  latter 
the  most  so.  The  individual  colors  succeed  each  other  without 
the  slighest  interruption ;  their  limits  are  not  sharply  defined, 
they  rather  blend  gradually  one  into  the  other,  and  thus  form  an 
unbroken,  or  continuous  spectrum. 

As  the  lantern  L  may  obstruct  the  view  of  the  screen  S,  to 
some  of  the  spectators,  the  top  of  the  table  T  T  can  be  turned 
upon  its  pedestal  F,  so  as  to  throw  the  spectrum  upon  the  screen 
S.  Instead  of  turning  the  table,  the  colored  rays  as  they  leave 
the  prism  J?  might  be  received  upon  a  flat  mirror,  and  thrown  by 
reflection  on  to  the  second  screen  ;  but  the  spectrum  would  lose 
in  intensity  by  this  reflectiofi,  inasmuch  as  a  reflected  image  is 
always  fainter  than  the  object.  The  table  might  even  be  turned 
farther  round  still,  and  the  prism  be  directed  toward  the  specta- 
tors, when  the  rays  could  be  thrown  by  means  of  the  mirror  to 
any  part  of  the  room. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  pure  spectrum,  the  width  of  the  slit  must 
not  exceed  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch ;  were  it  widened,  the  spec- 
trum would  greatly  increase  in  splendor  and  brilliangr,  but  it 
would  be  perceived  on  a  careful  examination  that  the  colors  in 
the  middle  were  neither  so  pure  nor  so  clearly  separated  one  from 
another  as  before,  and  that  in  the  centre  the  light  had  become 
almost  white. 

*  This  position  of  the  prism  is  the  most  adTantageous,  because  the  loss  of  light  is 
least;  the  spectrum  would  be  nearly  as  good  if  the  prism  were  moved  11  or  12  inches 
from  the  lens. 
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Instead  of  the  spectrum  being  received  upon  the  side  of  the 
paper  screen  fronting  the  audience,  and  reflected  thence  so  as  to 
be  visible  to  the  spectators,  a  transparent  screen  may  be  advan- 
tageously used,  behind  which  is  placed  the  lamp.  By  this  means 
the  screen  is  visible  without  interruption  from  the  lantern  or  ex- 
perimenter, and  every  arrangement  much  simplified.  A  very 
suitable  material  for  such  a  screen  is  thin  tracing-paper,  which 
may  be  had  about  two  yards  wide  of  any  length,  or  fine  white 
muslin  sewn  together  in  breadths,  and  made  transparent  by 
damping  before  each  experiment.  By  fastening  the  screen  to  a 
roller,  it  may  be  easily  moved  out  of  the  way  when  the  attention 
of  the  audienx^e  is  to  be  directed  to  the  lantern  or  prism. 

The  spectrum  of  the  electric  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
screen  in  the  same  manner  as  that  described  for  Drummond's 
lime-light.  The  electric  lamp,  as  described  before  (Part  I.,  p. 
32),  is  substituted  for  the  oxyhydrogen-gas  lamp  in  the  lantern,* 
Fig.  35 ;  and  the  two  adjustable  carbon-points  connected  by  cop- 
per wires  with  an  electric  battery  of  50  Bunsen's  or  Grove's 
large  elements.  As  soon  as  the  current  passes  through  the  car- 
bon-poles, the  electric  arc  is  formed,  and  the  white  light  pouring 
through  the.  slit  produces,  by  means  of  the  lens  I  (Fig.  34),  a  well- 
defined  image  of  the  slit  upon  the  screen.  If  the  flint-glass  prism 
p  be  again  placed  in  the  path  of  the  rays  behind  the  lens,  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  spectrum  of  the  electric  light  appears 
thrown  sideways  on  the  screen,  in  place  of  the  white  image  of 
the  slit.  By  slightly  increasing  the  width  of  the  slit,  the  spec- 
trum gains  considerably  in  brilliancy,  and  the  colors  are  so  clear 
and  brilliant  that  the  spectrum  would  still  be  bright,  were  the 
light  spread  over  a  surface  even  two  or  three  times  as  large.  It 
will  be  desirable  to  enter  somewhat  further  into  this  experiment, 
because  practically  it  is  often  necessary  to  produce  a  great  disper- 
sion of  light,  and  thus  obtain  a  very  extended  spectrum,  in  order 
that  its  various  details  may  be  examined  with  suflScient  minii^ 
ness. 

For  this  purpose  the  flint-gkss  prism  is  replaced  by  one  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  (Fig.  35),  which  produces  a  spectrum  of  the 
same  breadth  but  of  almost  double  the  length  of  the  former  one. 

*  The  electric  lamp  and  Uniem  represented  in  the  drawing  is  constructed  by 
Browning  especiallj  for  this  purpose,  and  is  much  simpler  and  cheaper  than  that  by 
Dubosoq. 
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Immediately  in  front  of  this  prism  p  (Fig.  36)  is  placed  the  prism  I 
of  fiiut  glaes^,,  so  arranged  as  to  throw  the  rays  upon  the  second  f 
priGm  ^  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  whidi  it  had  iteelf  received  \ 
the  light  from  the  lens  (the  prisms  forming  an  angle  of  about  100°  ' 
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with  each  other) ;  in  thie  way  the  Bpectnim  is  extended  v^\ 
length  of  about  eight  feet,  and  diverted  more  than  90"  to  ono  I 
Bide :  the  colors,  however,  though  still  veiy  vieiblo,  and  easily  J 
dietinguishable  one  from  another,  have  yet  lost  nmch  of  theirl 
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original  brilliancy.     A  combination  of  two  prisms  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon  would  extend  tbc  spectrum  still  fartlier,  but  the  bright- 
ness would  be  diminislied  iu  the  game  proportion. 

In  many  scientific  investigation  a,  not  merely  two,  but  some- 
times four  and  even  as  many  as  eight  prisms,  with  angles  vary- 
ing iVwm  45°  to  60°,  are  employed,  according  to  the  strongth  of 
the  liglit. 

iW  Recombination  of  thk  Cou>iw  of  the  SpFCTKrM. 

If  white  light  be  actually  composed  of  the  colore  contained  in 
the  spectrum,  then  the  recombination  of  the  same  ciJlors  must 
reproduce  white  light.     Tlie  simplest  method  of  collecting  sev- 
eral rays  of  light  into  one  point  is  by  a  convex  lens  or  a  burning- 
glass.     If  the  sun's  rays  fall  perpendicularly  ou  such  a  glass,  the 
refraction  they  suffer  in  tlieir  passage  through  it  causes  them  to 
converge  to  one  point — the  focus.     To  accomplish  by  this  means 
the  recombination  of  the  colored  rays  of  the  spectrum  of  tlie  elec- 
tric light,  a  cylindrical  lens  must  be  interposed  between  the 

m.  n. 

prism  and  th*e  screen  on  which  the  spectrum  of  tlie  small  line  of 
light  issuing  &om  the  slit  is  extended  to  a  length  of  some  six 
feet :  tliis  lens  is  a  convex  lens  of  poculi.ir  form,  which  possesses 

: 
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the  property  of  recombining  in  a  point  all  the  rays  issiimg  from 
each  point  of  the  line  of  light  passing  through  the  slit  after  dis- 
persion by  the  prism,  and  therefore  of  representing  the  whole  of 
the  rays  of  that  short  line  of  light  again  as  a  small  line.  When, 
therefore,  this  lens  (Fig.  37)  is  placed  at  a  proper  distance  behind 
the  prism,  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  disappear  from  the  screen, 
and  are  replaced  by  a  short  line  of  light,  some  few  inches  in 
breadth,  white  in  the  middle  and  slightly  colored  at  the  edges. 
As  this  color  indicates  that  the  large  screen  is  not  in  the  focus 
of  the  lens,  a  smaller  one  is  placed  nearer  to  it,  upon  which  the 
image  appears  as  a  purely  white,  very  narrow  line  of  light,  in 
which  all  the  colored  rays  issuing  from  the  prism  have  been  re- 
combined,  and  the  white  light  reproduced  out  of  which  they 
originated. 

21.  Influence  of  the  "Wrorn  of  Sltt  on  the  Pumtt  of 

THE  Spectrum. 

The  spectrum  of  white  light  is  the  richer  and  purer  in  color 
the  narrower  the  slit  is  made :  the  truth  of  this  statement  will 
be  easily  proved  by  the  following  considerations.  The  ray  of 
white-light  a  a^  (Fig.  38),  falling  on  the  prism  P  from  the  fex- 
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treme  end  a  of  the  slit  a  J,  produces  a  complete  spectrum  r  Vj 
which  contains  between  r  and  v,  or  red  and  violet,  all  the  colors 
of  the  spectrum.    In  the  same  manner  the  ray  h  ft,,  proceeding 
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from  the  other  end  of  the  slit  ft,  exhibits  also  a  complete  spec- 
trmn,  r,  v,,  with  all  its  colors.  Between  these  two  ends  a  and  b 
are  many  other  points,  emitting  light,  which  increase  in  number 
according  to  the  width  of  the  slit ;  out  of  these  let  us  select  for 
consideration  the  point  c^ythe  ray  from  which,  c  c„  forms  another 
spectrum,  r,  v,,  between  the  two  outer  spectra,  r  v  and  r,  v, 
which  it  is  evident  fells  partly  over  the  two  other  spectra  be- 
tween the  two  points  r,  v,.  While  in  the  portions  v  i?,,  r,  r„ 
there  are  parts  of  the  pure  spectra  fonned  by  the  rays  a  a^  and 
ft  ftj,  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  portions  v,  r,  of  the  compound 
spectra  v  r,  the  superposed  colors  due  to  the  whole  slit,  and  their 
colors  being  no  longer  separately  distinguishable,  produce  on  the 
eye  the  impression  of  a  confusion  of  tints.  The  spectrum  of 
white  light,  therefore,  emitted  through  a  wide  slit  is  only  pure 
or  of  one  color  at  the  extreme  ends,  in  the  red  and  in  the  violet 
rays ;  in  the  middle  a  mingled  light  prevails,  composed  of  all 
possible  groups  of  rays,  and  which,  therefore,  might  be  decom- 
posed afresh  into  its  constituent  parts  by  a  second  prism. 

On  this  account  it  is  important  to  pay  the  greatest  attention 
4o  the  width  of  the  slit  in  all  practical  applications  of  spectrum 
analysis :  as  a  rule,  it  should  never  be  wider  than  the  intensity 
of  the  light  to  be  examined  absolutely  requires.  The  contriv- 
ances for  the  regulation  of  the  width  of  slit  are  mostly  very 
simple;  the  purity  of  the  spectrun\,  however,  is  not  merely 
affected  by  the  width  of  the  slit,  but  also  by  the  smoothness  of  its 
edges,  since  a  few  particles  of  dust  even  on  the  edges  of  the  slit 
are  sufficient  to  produce  a  number  of  dark  streaks  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  spectrum,  which  greatly  impede  observation. 

22.  The  Continuous  Spectra  of  Soud  and  LiQum  Bodies. 

When  the  carbon-points  used  for  the  production  of  the  elec- 
tric light  are  carefully  prepared,  and  completely  free  from  all 
extraneous  substances,  the  light  is  purely  white,  being  emitted 
exclusively  by  solid  particles  of  carbon  in  a  state  of  incandes- 
cence. The  spectrum  of  this  light  is,  therefore,  continuous  like 
that  of  incandescent  lime ;  it  is  unbroken  by  gaps  in  the  colors, 
or  by  sudden  transitions  from  one  color  to  another,  and  is  unin- 
terrupted by  either  dark  or  bright  bands. 

All  other  incandescent  bodies,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  give  a 
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similar  spectinim,  the  colors  being  distributed  in  the  order  repre- 
sented in  the  Frontispiece,  No.  1.  If,  instead  of  the  lime-light, 
the  magnesium-light  (§  4),  the  light  of  an  incandescent  plati- 
num wire,  or  the  flame  of  coal-gas  in  which  light  is  produced 
by  incandescent  particles  of  carbon,  be  analyzed  by  the  prism, 
continuous  spectra  are  always  obtained,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  various  groups  of  color  are  not  always  distributed  in 
exactly  the  same  proportion  in  each  individual  spectrum ;  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  kind  of  light  employed,  sometimes 
red,  sometimes  yellow,  and  sometimes  violet  predominates. 
Only  in  very  rare  instances  do  incandescent  solid  substances 
emit  with  any  preeminent  strength  an  isolated  set  of  colored 
rays,  as  is  the  case  with  the  very  rare  substance,  Erbia.  It  may 
therefore  be  considered  that,  as  a  rule,  where  there  is  a  continu- 
ous spectrum  mithout  ffops,  and  containing  every  shade  of  color^ 
the  light  is  derived  from  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  hody. 

23.  The  Spectra  Vapors  and  Gases. 

r 

Very  different  spectra  are  obtained  when  the  source  of  light* 
is  not  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  body,  but  a  vapor  or  a  ga>^ 
in  a  glowing  state.     Instead  of  a  continuous  succession  of  colors, 
the   spectrum  then  exhibits  a  series  of  distinct  bright-colored 
bands,  separated  one  from  another  by  dark  spaces. 

As  gases  and  vapors  in  a  luminous  state  emit  much  less  light 
than  do  solid  bodies,  the  exhibition  of  their  spectra  on  a  screen 
before  a  large  audience  is  restricted  to  those  substances  which 
give  by  their  volatilization  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  or  electric 
lamp,  a  luminous  vapor  of  sufiicient  brilliancy  to  form  a  spec- 
trum clearly  visible  at  some  distance,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tance of  the  screen  from  the  slit,  and  the  loss  of  light  by  its  pas- 
sage through  the  lens  and  the  thick  prism.  For  this  purpose, 
the  vapors  of  copper,  zinc,  brass,  silver,  cadmium,  sodium,  thal- 
lium, etc.,  are  particularly  suited. 

Although  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  is  adapted  for  these  experi- 
ments, inasmuch  as  it  emits  scarcely  any  light,  yet  the  electric 
lamp  is  much  more  suited  to  the  purpose,  because  it  generates  a 
fiir  greater  degree  of  heat,  therefore  volatilizes  more  rapidly  the 
above-named  substances,  and  brings  them  to  a  higher  state  of 
Imnmosity.    In  order  to  exhibit  these  spectra,  the  apparatus  de- 
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scribed  in  §  19,  and  drawn  in  Fig.  85,  is  employed ;  the  lower 
carbon-pole  of  the  lamp  is  replaced  by  a  half-inch  cylinder,  u, 
Fig.  39,  of  pnre  carbon,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  slightly  hol- 
lowed, and  it  is  fixed  precisely  in  the  focus  of  the  lantern-lens. 
In  the  hollowed  end  of  the  carbon  is  laid  a  piece  of  zinc  the  size 
of  a  pea,  and  the  upper  pole,  o,  is  brought  down  until  it  comes 
in  contact  with  it,  when  the  electric  cnrrent  instantly  passes 
through  the  carbon,  and  the  intense  heat  produced  quickly  vola- 
tilizes the  zinc.  If  the  upper  carbon-pole  o  be  now  withdrawn 
to  form  an  arc  of  flame,  and  it  be  raised  somewhat  higher  than 
was  the  case  daring  the  former  experiment,  bo  that  the  carbon 
may  glow  less,  and  the  light  be  almost  exclusively  that  of  the 
InminouB  zinc-vapor,  there  will  be  seen  on  the  screen,  not  the 
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spectrum  of  incandescent  zinc,  but  that  of  the  vapor  of  zinc 
which  constitutes  the  are  of  light  seen  between  the  carbon-poles. 
It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  this  spectrum  differs  essentially 
from  the  continuous  spectrum  already  described ;  it  consiste,  in 
feet,  of  only  one  red  band  and  three  very  beautiful  bright-blue 
bands.  •  The  faintly-colored  band,  which  forms  as  it  were  a  back- 
ground to  these  bright  stripes,  is  due  to  the  glowing  carbon, 
Bome  of  the  white  light  of  which  reaches  the  screen ;  on  opening 
the  lantern,  the  zinc-vapor  is  seen  rising  in  the  form  of  a  blue 
doad. 
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be  volatilized  in  the  arc  of  flame,  and  the  spectrum  of  its  glowing 
vapor  obtained. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  spectra  obtained  from  luminous 
vapors  or  gases  is  the  want  of  continuity  in  the  succession  of  the 
colors.  Such  a  spectrum  is  composed  of  distinct  colored  bands, 
irregularly  arranged,  with  dark  spaces  between  them,  and  is 
therefore  called  a  discontmtioua  spectrum^  a  »peci/ru7n  of  bright 
h'neSj  or  a  gas-spectrum. 

The  spectra  of  the  vapors  of  sodium,  lithium,  csesium,  and 
rubidium  are  represented  in  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  Frontis- 
piece, while  those  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  gas  are 
shown  in  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8.  They  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  great 
difference  which  exists  between  the  continous  spectrum  (No.  1) 
of  incandescent  solid  and  liquid  bodies  and  the  discontinuous 
spectra  of  gases.  The  vapor  of  sodium  (No.  2)  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  when  not  exposed  to  an  extremely  high  tem- 
perature, gives  a  spectrum  consisting  only  of  one  bright  orange 
line,  which,  however,  will  be  seen  to  be  double  by  the  use  of  suffi- 
cient dispersive  power.  The  spectrum  of  luminous  lithium-vapor 
-(No.  3)  consists  only  of  two  colored  lines  or  bands,  one  a  brilliant 
red  and  the  other  a  faint-yellow  line.  Much  more  complete  is 
the  spectrum  of  csesium ;  at  a  suflSciently  high  temperature  the 
luminous  vapor  exhibits  from  ten  to  thirteen  clearly  distinguish- 
able lines,  three  of  which  are  visible  even  at  a  low  temperature. 
Of  these  three  lines  two  are  blue  and  one  yellow ;  the  remaining 
yellow  and  green  lines  do  not  appear  as  individual  bands  imtil 
the  temperature  is  suflSciently  high  to  cause  the  glowing  vapor 
to  emit  light  of  the  requisite  intensity,  as  before,  this  heat  is 
attained  they  mn  one  into  the  other  so  as  to  give  a  faint  show  of 
color  in  the  manner  of  a  continuous  spectrum. 

It  is  desirable  to  supplement  the  observations  previously  made 
with  the  spectrum  of  brass  by  the  two  following  experiments : 
Let  a  grain  of  sodium  be  laid  upon  the  lower  cylinder,  and  the 
electric  current  allowed  to  pass  through  it  to  the  upper  carbon- 
pole.  The  sodium  is  quickly  volatilized  in  the  arc  of  flame,  and 
the  spectrum  already  described  (Frontispiece,  No.  2)  appears  on 
the  screen,  a  single  stripe  of  bright  yeUow.  Let  the  current  now 
be  interrupted,  and  two  fresh  cnrbon-cylinders  introduced,  on  the 
l6west  of  which  is  laid  a  grain  of  common  salt,  and  the  current 
reestablished.     Common  salt  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  and 
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Bodium,  and  it  might  be  expected  from  the  experiment  with  brass, 
the  spectrum  of  which  was  made  up  of  the  combined  spectra  ot 
its  two  components,  zinc  and  copper,  that  the  spectrum  of  salt 
would  similarly  consist  of  the  spectrum  of  chlorine  gas  and  that 
of  the  vapor  of  sodium-:  this,  however,  is  evidently  not  the  case, 
for  only  the  same  yellow  bands  appear  which  were  given  by  the 
metallic  sodium,  occupying  precisely  their  former  position  on  the 
screen ;  while  of  chlorine,  which  when  isolated  gives  a  very  char- 
acteristic spectrum,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  be  seen. 

The  same  thing  occurs  with  other  metals  that  combine  with 
chlorine,  as  may  be  seen  if  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  lithium, 
barium,  magnesium,  and  thallium,  bo  placed  on  the  upper  surface 
of  a  somewhat  wider  cylinder  of  carbon.  As  the  current  passes 
from  pole  to  pole,  these  substances  are  volatilized  in  the  arc  of 
flame,  and  on  contracting  the  slit  a  little  a  number  of  closely- 
arranged  colored  bands  are  seen,  some  of  which — as,  for  instance, 
the  red  of  the  lithium  and  the  bright  green  of  the  thallium — 
stand  out  with  especial  distinctness.  K  a  second  prism  (Fig.  32) 
be  interposed,  so  as  to  lengthen  the  spectrum  to  about  six  feet, 
the  individual  stripes  appear  less  bright,  but  more  sharply  divided 
one  from  another ;  by  widening  the  slit,  the  stripes  increase  a 
little  in  brilliancy.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  simple 
spectra  of  lithium,  barium,  magnesium,  and  thallium,  will  not 
find  it  diflBcult  to  recognize  each  separate  substance  in  the  com- 
pound spectrum,  produced  by  the  mixture  of  these  substances ; 
here  again,  however,  the  spectrum  of  chlorine  is  not  present,  at 
least  it  is  not  visible. 

If  the  various  compounds  of  such  metals  as  sodium,  calcium, 
etc. — ^for  example,  chloride  of  calcium,  iodide  of  calcium,  nitrate 
of  lime,  etc. — ^be  in  the  same  way  subjected  to  spectrum  analysis, 
the  spectrum  of  the  metal  is  alone  obtained,  and  never  that  ot 
the  other  constituents ;  the  spectra  of  the  vapors  of  metals  assert 
themselves  with  such  marked  prominence  that  the  spectnmi  of 
any  non-metallic  substance  with  which  they  are  in  combination 
either  does  not  appear  at  all,  or  else  is  so  overpowered  by  the 
clear  and  brilliant  lines  of  the  spectrum  of  the  metal  as  not  to  be 
perceived.* 

*  See  Appendix  A,  "  On  the  Cause  of  Interrupted  Spectra  of  Gaaes/'  by  G.  John- 
stone Stoney,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S. 
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24.  Spectrum  Apparatus. 

The  thought  is  perhaps  rismg  in  the  minds  of  many  who  have 
accompanied  us  thus  far,  that  the  production  of  the  spectrum  of 
a  substance  for  the  purposes  of  analytical  examination  is  encum- 
bered with  great  difficulties  and  many  troublesome  details,  in- 
volving too  much  labor  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  chemist 
and  the  physicist.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case  ;  if  in  our  mode 
of  illustration  a  powerful  galvanic  battery  and  the  electric  lamp 
with  its  revolving  table  and  large  screen  have  been  employed,  it 
has  been  only  to  show  how,  by  the  extraordinary  heat  and  light  of 
the  voltaic  arc,  the  simple  phenomena  on  which  spectrum  analysis 
is  based  can  be  made  visible  to  many  hundred  spectators  at  once 
in  a  large  lecture-room.  When,  however,  the  light  from  the  heated 
vapors  need  not  be  greater  than  is  requiyed  for  a  single  observer, 
the  whole  electric  apparatus  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
simple  Bunsen  burner  (Fig.  2)  substituted ;  indeed,  in  many 
cases,  a  powerful  spirit-flame  is  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  gas-spec- 
trum of  a  substance.  The  slit  and  the  prism  may  then  be  re- 
duced to  small  dimensions  ;  in  place  of  the  large  screen  of  paper 
that  reflected  the  light,  the  small  sensitive  screen  of  nerves — ^the 
retina  of  the  human  eye — ^becomes  the  surface  on  which  the  spec- 
trum is  received  ;  and  the  whole  cumbrous  contrivance  occupying 
so  much  space  is  replaced  by  a  small  spectrum  apparatus  as  trust- 
worthy as  it  is  easy  to  manipulate. 

Every  spectrum  apparatus  or  spectroscope,  exclusive  of  the 
source  of  light,  is  composed  of  an  adjustable  slit,  a  contrivance 
(collimating  lens)  for  rendering  the  rays  parallel  that  have  passed 
through  the  slit,  and  a  prism.  In  order  that  the  instrument  may 
be  used  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  all  light  except  that  under  ex- 
amination must  be  excluded  from  the  prism,  and  therefore  the 
slit,  lenses,  and  prism,  are  enclosed  in  a  tube,  or,  if  the  prism  be 
too  large,  the  latter  is  fltted  with  a  separate  cover.  Further,  as 
the  spectrum  on  emerging  from  the  prism  is  but  little  longer 
than  the  width  of  the  slit,  and  only  becomes  of  some  length  as 
the  distance  from  the  })rism  increases,  a  magnifying-glass  is  in- 
troduced, in  order  that  the  eye,  though  at  but  a  small  distance 
from  the  prism,  may  see  the  spectrum  oi*  a  sufficiently  large 
size,   and   the   spectrum   therefore   is    not   observed   with   the 
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naked  eye,  but  through  the  medium  of  a  telescope  of  moderate 
power.* 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  colored  rays  com- 
posing the  spectrum  form  an  angle  with  the  incident  rays  as  they 
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enter  the  prism.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  observing  the 
spectrum,  that  the  tube  of  the  telescope  directed  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  prism  should  be  placed  in  a  different  direction  to 
the  tube  carrying  the  slit  and  the  lens.  A  spectroscope  arranged 
in  this  way  is  shown  in  Fig.  41.  The  light  emitted  from  L,  after 
passing  through  the  slit  8  and  the  collimating  lens  I,  reaches  the 
prism  p  in  parallel  rays ;  it  is  there  diverted  as  well  as  decom- 
posed, whereby  the  spectrum  S  is  seen  through  the  telescope  F 
in  a  direction  very  different  from  that  of  the  tube  8 1.     This  ar- 

Fio.  4S. 
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rangement  has  the  inconvenience  that  in  conducting  a  research 
with  spectrum  analysis  the  eye  cannot  be  directed  straight  at  the 
light,  and  therefore  the  spectrum  can  only  be  found  after  some 
search  for  it  by  moving  the  instnmient  backward  and  forward. 

*  [The  telescope  is  necessary  not  only  for  magnifying  the  spectrum,  but  also  for 
enabling  the  eye  to  receive  the  whole  of  the  light  passing  from  the  collimating  lens 
through  the  prisms.  Without  a  telescope  the  eye  receives  so  much  only  of  the  beam 
of  parallel  rays  as  is  contained  in  the  area  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.] 
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A  spectroscope  would  tkerefore  be  obviously  more  coDV^nen^ 
the  slit,  lens,  prism,  and  telescope,  were  all  in  a  straight  line,  so 
that  it  would  only  be  necessary,  in  observing  with  it,  to  direct 
the  instrument  like  a  telescope  to  the  light  to  be  examined,  in 
order  to  observe  the  spectrum. 

On  reconBidering  the  action  of  a  prism  a.  Fig.  42,  it  will  be- 
easy  to  understand  that  the  various  colored  rays  receive  a  differ- 
ent amount  of  deviation  according  to  the  position  of  the  prism  as 
regards  the  incident  ray  ;  it  can  be  readily  shown  by  calculation 
that  of  all  the  emeirgent  rays  that  one  suifers  the  least  deviation 
which,  as  in  E  K,  Fig.  28,  makes  the  same  angle  with  the  prism 
as  the  incident  ray  S  I  makes  with  the  Bnrfaee  upon  which  it  &l]s. 
When  a.  prism  is  so  placed  that  the  colored  ray  in  the  spectrum 
euifering  least  deviation  is  the  one  which  possesses  the  mean 
wave-length— about  0.000549  of  a  millimetre  {vide  p.  59) — which 
IB  situated  between  the  yellow  and  the  green,  the  prism  is  then 
said  to  he  in  the  position  of  Tnininiwm  deviation  ;  strictly  speak- 
ing, however,  the  prism  has  a  special  position  of  minimum  de- 
viation for  each  colored  ray.  The  angle  formed  by  this  central 
emergent  ray  with  the  incident  ray  is  the  measure  of  the  refroo- 


tive  or  deoiatinff  power  of  the  prism,  while  the  length  of  the 

Bpeetmni  ia  the  measure  of  its  deeompodng  or  dispersive  power. 

Ji  two  prisms,  A  and  B  (Fig.  43),  of  similar  composition  and 
equal  refracting  angle,  be  placed  in  reversed  positions,  the  inci- 
dent ray  E,  of  white  light,  will  be  refracted  by  the  first  priam  A, 
and  decomposed  into  its  colored  raya;  the  second  prism  B,  how- 
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ever,  which  refracts  in  an  oppOBite  direction,  destroys  the  first 
divergence,  and  reunites  the  incident  colored  rays  into  a  single 
emergent  ray  F.  If  the  ray  F  be  received  upon  a  screen,  there 
will  appear  a  white  image,  tinged  at  the  upper  edge  with  red, 
and  at  the  lower  with  violet  light,  because  at  the  extreme  odgei 
of  the  image  the  colors  are  not  superposod.  In  this  case  the 
second  prism  B  has  neutralized  both  the  refraction  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  first  prism,  and  the  action  of  this  system  of  ' 
prisms  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  a  thick  piece  of  glass 
with  parallel  sides. 

Now,  if  the  dispersive  power  of  a  prism  varied  in  the  same 


Amid'*  DInet-TUton  Sjitoo  of  Priim*. 


proportion  as  ita  power  of  refraction,  then,  whatever  the  kind  of 
glass  employed  for  the  prisms  placed  as  in  Fig.  43,  and  whatever 
might  be  their  refi^acting  angles,  when  they  were  bo  pLtced  as 
to  neutralize  refiwjtion,  their  power  of  disperflion  or  capability 
of  forming  a  spectrum  would  be  likewise  destroyed.  In  other 
words,  the  formation  of  a  spectrum  would  always  be  connected 
with  the  deviation  of  light  from  its  straight  course,  and  it  would 
not  be  possible  by  means  of  a  system  of  prisms  to  receive  the 
spectrum  of  a  luminous  object — for  example,  a  flame  or  a  star — 
when  viewed  in  a  straight  line. 

In  reality,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  dispersive 
powei  of  various  kinds  of  prisms  is  not  in  equal  proportion  to 
the  refractive  power ;  a  fiint-glass  prism,  for  instance,  gives  with 
an  equal  amount  of  refraction  of  the  central  rays  a  spectrum  of 
much  greater  length  than  can  be  obtained  from  one  of  crown 
glass.  It  is  therefore  possible  so  to  combine  and  place  in  re- 
versed positions,  as  in  Fig.  43,  two  prisms  of  difiereut  refracting 
angles,  one  of  flint,  and  the  other  of  crown  glass,  that  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  incident  rays  shall  be  entirely  coimteracted,  while  the 
greater  dispersive  power  of  the  flint  glass  shall  only  be  partially 
destroyed    by  the   crown  glass,  and  consequently  a  spectnmi 
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formed  by  the  remjiming  rays.  If  a  bright  object  be  looked  af 
through  Bucli  a  aystem  of  prisms,  in  a  rectilinear  direction,  ita 
epectnim  will  be  seen  in  the  line  of  sight;  the  colors  will,  of 
course,  not  be  so  widely  dispersed  as  would  be  the  case  were 
the  object  looked  at  in  an  oblique  direction  through  the  flint- 
glass  prism  alone. 

Compound  prisms  of  this  kind,  or  more  especially  systema  of 
prisma  which  show  a  spectrum  wlien  held  in  a  straight  line  be- 
tween the  source  of  light  and  the  observer's  eye,  are  called  direct- 
vision-  prisms. 

Such  an  arrangement  of  the  spectroscope  was  approximately 
accomplished  by  Amici,  in  1860,  by  a  judicious  combination  of 
two  crown-glass  prisms,  with  a  third  prism  of  flint  glass  of  90° 
interposed.  By  this  construction  the  rays  of  mean  refrangibility 
suiTer  no  divergence,  bo  that  a  luminous  object  may  be  viewed 
in  a  rectilinear  direction,  and  a  spectnim  be  obtained,  since  the 
dispeixion  produced  by  the  flint-glass  prism  in  one  direction  is 
greater  than  that  produced  by  the  two  crown-glass  prisma  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Fig.  45  exhibits  another  form  of  direct^vision  prism,  con- 
trived by  Prof.  A,  Herschel  for  the  observation  of  meteors. 
The  ray  of  light  E  undergoes  two  total  reflectioBs  from  the 
inner  smfaees  of  the  prism  before  it  emerges  from  it  in  the 


form  of  the  spectrum  F,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  E.  The  con- 
atmction,  however,  of  such  a  prism  is  surrounded  with  difflenl- 

ties,  since  the  action  of  each  surface  is  required  in  tlie  conrae  of 
the  rays,  and  it  is  exceeding  difficult  to  attain  sufficient  accurate 
in  the  angles  a  and  c. 
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"owning,  the  optician,  has  overcomi!  these  difficulties  by 
I  oombimng  two  eiirh  prwrna.  In  the  Heracbel-Browning  Bjstcni 
I  of  prisms  (Fig.  4B),  tho  ray  V,  wliioli  emerges  from  the  first 
I  prism  A  !n  a  direction  purikllel  to  tho  incident  ntj  G,  is  brought 
I  b»ck  again  b;  the  sceond  prigm  B  to  the  direction  of  the  incident 
B-rny,  so  that  the  central  emergent  colored  rays  G  form  an  osact 
I  prolongation  of  the  incident  ruy  E. 

JaniiBcn,  of  Paris,  adopting  Amici's  construction,  has  pro- 
Iduccd,  with  the  help  of  the  excoUent  optician  Hofmann,  a  dircct- 
I  vision  spectroscope,  wlilcli,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  can  bo 
■  used,  its  moderate  price,  and  the  great  pnrity  and  length  of  tho 


jctrum  it  produces,  has  become  an  instrument  indiepenenble  to 
flie  chemist,  the  physicist,  and  tbo  astronomer. 

Junssen's  direct-vision  spectroscope,  Fig.  47,  has  tho  appear- 
mce  of  an  ordinary  telescope,  and  can  eitlior  be  held  in  tho  hand 
Iwiiile  in  use,  or  plncc«l,  when  steadiness  is  required,  upon  a  sniftll 
revolving  stand.     The  several  parts  are  sketched  in  the  drawing 
^bove  tho  instrument,  in  the  same  positions  that  tliey  occupy 
Iritbin  tho  tube.     In  front,  at  the  end  which  is  directed  toward 
She  Bonree  of  light,  is  the  slit  S,  formed  of  two  steel  edges,* 
Ivhich  can  ho  easily  widened  or  contracted  by  means  of  the  screw 
T  and  an  opposing  spring.     At  I.  tho  coUimating  lens  /  is  insert- 
Bed,  by  which  the  rays  diverging  from  the  slit  8  arc  rendered  pai^ 
iUel,  and  thrown  npon  the  five  prisms  j:).     Of  theao,  which  are 
•awn  in  detail  in  Fig.  48,  tho  tirst,  third,  and  fifth,  are  of  crown 
gjass,  while  tho  socond  and  fourth  aro  of  flint  glass,  and  they  form 
■  [Hr.  RiittierTunl  omplorn  tho  analterkbla  RdbiUDce  obsldiu  for  the  edge*  of  tha 
■^1 
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8o  perfect  a  system  from  the  accurate  adjuBtinent  of  the  angles 
of  the  prisms,  that  the  emergent  central  colored  rays  F  have  pre- 


m-Hotamii'i  DIroat'Vliioo  SpacUoMope. 


cisely  the  same  direction  as  the  incidont  rays.E,  and  therefore 
pass  in  a  straight  line  through  the  tube  L  G  M  0,  in  which  the 
compound  prisms  occupy  the  space  between  L  and  G.  The  lenses 
a*  and  a  behind  G  form  the  objecfr-glaBS ;  o'  and  o  in  tlie  small 
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Bliding-tiibc  O,  the  eye-piece  of  tho  telescope  through  wliich  the 
Bpectmm  is  obaerved. 

Browning  has  manutactured  another  direct-vieion  epcctro- 
scope,  with  seven  prisms,  which  commends  itself  by  the  excellence 
of  its  performance,  the  facility  of  its  nse,  the  smidlness  of  its  di- 


mensions, the  parity  of  color,  and  its  low  price.  A  sketch  of  it 
is  shown  in  Fig.  49 ;  the  slit  is  simply  regulated  by  taming  round 
a  ring  at  tho  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  spectrmn  is  observed  direct 
without  a  telescope.  The  length  of  this  admirable  little  instru- 
ment is  only  about  3^  inches,  and  is,  therefore,  very  deservedly 
called  the  miniature  or  pocket  spectroscope. 

25.  Mode  of  heabubinq  the  Distakoes  between  the  Ldtes  of 
THE  BpEcrBm. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  spectra  of  luminous  vapors 
consist  of  one  or  more  colored  bands,  and  that  it  is  not  difficult 
from  the  distribution  of  these  lines  in  tho  spectrum  to  recognize 
the  substance  by  which  such  a  spectrum  is  produced.  Experience 
teaches  that  the  single  lines  forming  the  spectrum  of  any  given 
substance  never  &U  in  the  same  places  as  those  of  another  sub- 
stance, the  spectrum  of  which  may  be  shown  at  the  same  time ; 
but,  owing  to  the  immense  number  of  these  lines  (in  iron,  for 
example,  according  to  AngstrOm  and  Thal^n  from  460  to  500), 
they  approach  each  other  so  closely,  especially  when  the  spectmrn 
is  not  much  spread  out,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  contrivance 
in  a  speeb'nm  apparatus  for  determining  the  relative  places  of  the 
single  lines,  and  for  meaanring  with  precision  the  amount  of  sep- 
aration one  from  the  other. 

The  nnrober  and  relative  position  of  these  lines  is,  indeed, 
always  the  same  in  a  given  apparatos  for  any  one  substance  as 
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• 

long  as  the  temperature  remains  the  same,  however  variously  the 
substance  may  be  combined  with  other  bodies ;  but,  by  the  use 
of  prisms  of  greater  dispersive  power,  or  of  a  larger  number  of 
prisms,  or  by  increasing  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prisms  or  the 
size  of  the  telescope,  these  positions  are  altered,  so  that  the  actual 
amount  of  separation  between  any  two  lines  in  the  spectrum  of 
any  substance  varies  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  spec- 
trum apparatus.  This  alteration  extends  even  to  the  r'elatwe  dis- 
tances of  the  various  lines  in  one  and  the  same  spectrum ;  when 
the  whole  spectrum  of  a  substance  is  by  any  means  extended  two 
or  three  times  its  original  length,  the  single  lines  do  not  all  sepa- 
rate one  from  the  other  in  the  same  proportion.   On  this  account 


Oradoated  Scale  in  Spectroscope. 

the  same  substance  does  not  yield,  in  different  spectroscopes, 
spectra  identical  throughout ;  the  estimation  of  this  difference  is 
therefore  one  out  of  many  reasons  why  it  is  requisite  to  have 
some  means  of  measuring  the  distance  of  the  individual  lines  one 
fit)m  the  other,  and  of  determining  their  relative  positions. 

The  simplest  and  most  usual  arrangement  of  this  kind  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  50.  G  is  again,  as  in  Fig.  41,  the  tube  enclos- 
ing the  slit  «,  and  the  coUimating  lens  I;  pis  the  prism,  and  F 
the  telescope.  To  this  is  added  a  third  tube  S,  which  is  with  the 
others  fastened  to  a  stand,  and  lies  with  them  on  a  horizontal 
plane.  At  the  extreme  end  of  this  tube  is  fixed  a  reduced  milli- 
metre scale  m,  photographed  on  glass  of  about  one-fifteenth  the 
original  dimensions,  which  is  provided,  according  to  the  size  of 
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the  apparatoB,  with  a  larger  or  smaller  nnmber  of  fine  divisioDB. 
The  tube  S  Ib  inclmed  in  each  a  maimer  toward  the  surloce  of 
the  prism  n,  on  which  the  telescope  is  directed,  that  ita  axis  and 
that  of  the  telescope  form  the  same  angle  with  the  surface  of  the 
prism ;  conseqaently  the  scale  m  is,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
light,  reflected  b;  the  onter  polished  surface  of  the  prism  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  and  its  magnified  image  is 
seen  in  the  telescope  F  at  the  same  time  as  the  spectnun  to  be 
observed.  The  scale  m  is  bordered  on  both  sides  with  tinfoil, 
and  illuminated  from  without  by  a  candle,  E,  or  a  small  gas- 
flame,  so  that  its  image  is  seen  with  complete  distinctness  the 
whole  length  of  the  spectnun ;  and,  as  its  black  divisions  are  par- 
allel to  the  colored  bands,  the  amount  of  separation  between  any 
two  of  tiieee  bands  may  easily  be  read  off  in  parts  of  the  gradu- 
ated scale. 

In  the  direct-vision  spectroscope.  Fig.  47,  a  small  glass  scale 
placed  in  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  is  seen  projected  upon  the 
spectrum,  and  by  means  of  this  scale  the  position  of  the  lines  of 
the  spectrum  may  be  measured. 

A  contrivance  preferable  to  any  fixed  scale  is  that  by  which  a 
well-defined  mark  of  some  kind — as,  for  instance,  a  fine  wire  or 
cross-wires,  or  two  points  facing  each  other,  or  a  line  of  light, 
etc — ^is  made  to  move  along  the  spectrnm  in  the  inside  of  the 
tube,  and  the  amount  of  motion  accurately  measured  externally 
by  means  of  a  micrometrical  arrangement.  This  micrometer 
consists,  principally,  of  a  sliding-plate  a,  Fig.  61,  provided  with  a 
slit  or  fine  metal  wire,  an  underplate,  h  l,  on  whidi  the  first  plate 


travels,  and  an  exceedingly  fine  screw  d,  the  head  c  of  which  is 
engraved  after  the  manner  of  a  divided  circle.  This  screw, 
wUch  is  held  firmly  at  g,  works  into  the  screw-plate  d  attached 
to  the  slide  a,  in  which  the  mark  is  fixed,  which  it  moves  to  the 
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right  or  left  upon  the  lower  plate.  In  order  to  measure  accu- 
rately the  amount  of  motion,  the  value  of  a  screw-thread  must 
be  ascertained,  and  the  screw-head  c  be  so  divided  as  to  mark  off 
parts  of  an  entire  revolution.  If,  for  instance,  one  revolution  of 
the  screw  is  half  a  millimetre  in  value,  and  the  circumference  of 
the  screw-head  c  be  divided  into  fifty  equal  parts,  the  displace- 
ment of  the  mark  by  a  complete  revolution  of  the  screw  amounts 
to  half  a  millimetre,  consequently  a  displacement  amounting  to 
one  division  of  the  screw-head  is  equivalent  to  only  3^  of  a  half- 
millimetre,  or  to  ^hf  ^^  *  millimetre.  The  screw-head  c  works 
close  to  the  sharp  edge  n,  by  which  parts  of  a  revolution  can 
be  read  off,  while  the  number  of  complete  revolutions  are  regis- 
tered by  means  of  the  indicator  on  the  slide  a  being  brought 
over  the  divisions  marked  on  the  underplate  h  h.  The  microme- 
ter is  so  connected  with  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  in  the 
spectrum-apparatus  that  the  slide  «,  with  its  indicator,  is  in  the 
inside  of  the  tube,  while  the  screw-head  c  and  the  divisions  num- 
bering the  complete  revolutions  are  visible  on  the  outside.  The 
micrometer-mark  is  seen  projected  upon  the  spectrum  in  the  field 
of  the  telescope,  and  may  be  brought  over  any  part  of  it  by  turn- 
ing the  screw.  In  this  way,  it  is  possible,  by  moving  the  indica- 
tor from  one  line  of  the  spectrum  to  another,  to  determine  accu- 
rately the  distance  between  any  two  lines  by  the  divisions  marked 
on  the  screw-head. 

Another  mode  of  determining  the  relative  positions  of  the 
lines  of  a  spectrmn  consists  of  a  telescope  provided  with  cross- 
wires,  or  a  line  of  light  which  can  be  moved  on  an  axis  from  one 
line  to  another,  and  the  angle  measured  which  is  described  by 
this  motion.  In  this  case  the  distance  between  the  lines  is  de- 
noted by  the  angle ;  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  for  any  given 
instrument  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  real  distance  between  the 
lines  from  the  angles  measured.* 

*  [Two  new  fonns  of  spectroscopes,  in  which  the  positions  of  the  lines  can  be  rap- 
idly registered,  were  constructed  for  obserrations  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  December, 
1870. 

Prof.  Winlock  contrived  a  form  of  instrument  in  which  the  positions  of  the  ob- 
serring  telescope,  when  directed  to  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  arc  recorded  by 
marks  upon  a  plate  of  silvered  copper. 

Mr.  Huggins  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  the  following  description  of  the 
instrument  taken  by  him  to  Oran : 

"  The  short  duration  of  the  totality  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  December  last  led  me 
to  seek  some  method  by  which  the  positions  of  lines  observed  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
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26.  The  Compound  Spectroscope. 

The  reader  is  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  use  of  the 
various  parts  of  a  complete  spectrum-apparatus,  Fig.  52,  espe- 

corona  might  be  instantly  registered  without  removing  the  eye  from  the  instrument, 
80  as  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time  and  fatigue  to  the  eye  of  reading  a  micrometer-head,  or 
the  distraction  of  the  attention  and  other  inconveniences  of  an  illuminated  scale. 

**  After  consultation  with  the  optician  Mr.  Grubb,  it  seemed  that  this  object  could 
be  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  fixing  in  the  eye-piece  of  the  spectroscope  a  pointer 
which  could  be  moved  along  the  spectrum  by  a  quick-motion  screw,  together  with 
some  arrangement  by  which  the  position  of  this  pointer,  when  brought  into  coinci- 
dence with  a  line,  could  be  instantly  registered. 

**  I  was  furnished  by  Mr.  GrubbVith  an  instrument  fulfilling  these  conditions,  and 
also  with  a  similar  instrument  with  some  modifications  by  Mr.  Ladd,  in  time  for  the 
observation  of  the  eclipse. 

**  Unfortunately,  at  my  station  at  Gran,  heavy  clouds  at  the  time  of  totality  pre- 
vented the  use  of  these  instruments  on  the  corona ;  but  they  were  found  so  convenient 
for  the  rapid  registration  of  spectra,  that  it  appears  probable  that  similar  instruments 
might  be  of  service  for  other  spectrum  observations. 

**  In  these  instruments  the  small  telescope  of  the  spectroscope  is  fixed,  and  at  its 
focus  is  a  pointer  which  can  be  brought  rapidly  upon  any  part  of  the  spectrum  by  a 
screw-head  outside  the  telescope.  The  spectrum  and  pointer  are  viewed  by  a  positive 
eye-piece  which  slides  in  front  of  the  telescope,  so  that  the  part  of  the  spectrum  under 
observation  can  always  be  brought  to  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view.  The  arm  car- 
rying the  pointer  is  connected  by  a  lever  with  a  second  arm,  to  the  end  of  which  are 
attached  two  needles,  so  that  these  move  over  about  two  inches  when  the  pointer  is 
made  to  traverse  the  spectrum  from  the  red  to  the  violet  Under  the  extremity  of 
the  arm  fitted  with  the  needles  is  a  frame  containing  a  card,  firmly  held  in  it  by  two 
pins  which  pierce  the  card.  This  frame  containing  the  card  can  be  moved  forward  so 
as  to  bring  in  succession  five  different  portions  of  the  card  under  the  points  of  the 
needles ;  on  each  of  these  portions  of  the  card  a  spectrum  can  be  registered. 

"The  mode  of  using  the  instrument  is  obvious.  By  means  of  tiie  screw-head  at 
the  side  of  the  telescope,  the  pointer  can  be  brought  into  coincidence  with  a  line ;  a 
*  finger  of  the  other  hand  ft  then  pressed  upon  one  of  the  needles  at  the  end  of  the  arm 
which  traverses  the  card,  and  the  position  of  the  line  is  instantly  recorded  by  a  minute 
prick  on  the  card.  A  bright  line  is*  distinguished  from  a  dark  line  by  pressing  the 
finger  on  both  needles,  by  which  a  second  prick  is  made  immediately  below  the  other. 
In  all  cases  the  position  of  the  line  is  registered  by  the  same  needle,  the  second  needle 
being  used  to  denote  that  the  line  recorded  is  a  bright  one. 

"It  was  found  that  from  ten  to  twelve  Fraunhofer  lines  could  be  registered  in  about 
twelve  seconds,  and  that,  when  the  same  lines  were  recorded  five  times  in  succession 
on  the  same  card,  no  sensible  difference  of  position  could  be  detected  between  the 
pricks  registering  the  same  line  in  the  several  spectra. 

"  It  is  obvious  that,  by  registering  the  spectra  of  different  substances  on  the  card, 
a  ready  method  is  obtained  of  comparing  the  relative  position  of  the  lines  of  their 
spectra. 

"  Each  spectroscope  was  furnished  with  a  compound  prism  made  by  Mr.  Grubb, 
which  gave  a  disperuon  equal  to  about  two  prisms  of  dense  glass,  with  a  refracting 
angle  of  60«>."] 
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ciailj  the  three  tubes  directed  to  the  prism  at  diitbi-ent  nogles,  at 
in  that  constructed  by  Kirdihoft"  and  Bunsen.     The  eye  of  the 
observer  IB  placed  in  the  axiB  of  the  telescope  directed   to  that 
surface  of  the  pHsm  from  which  the  light  emerges  in  the  form  of 
the  spectrum  ;  the  opposite  surface  of  the  prism  receives  through 
the  slit  and  coUimating  lens  the  liglit  emitted  from  the  object  to 

^■■■^H 
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be  examined  ;  at  the  side  of  the  observer  is  the  tube  carrying  the 
illuminated  scale,  or  the  microraeter-scrow,  so  that  the  mark  co- 
inciding with  any  division  of  the  scale  may  be  placed  on  any 
line  of  tlie  spectrum.* 

flint-glass  prism  of  45"  or  00°  is  sufficient  to  show  the  chief  chai^ 
acteristics  of  the  spectrum ;  should  this  not  be  tJio  caso,  however, 

SOOpe,  -ma  be  gjven  (irUier  on 
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the  dispersion  mnet  be  increased  by  the  use  of  several  prisms,  a 
method  already  explained  in  reference  to  Fig.  36. 

Kirchhoff  employed  in  his  investigations  on  the  solar  spee- 
trom  an  excellent  apparatns  constructed  by  Steinheil,  of  Munich, 
in  which,  instead  of  only  one  prism  of  flint  glasB,  four  such  prisms 
were  employed,  and  a  telescope  possessing  s  magnifying  power 
of  40°.    Each  <Uf  the  four  prisms  (Fig.  53),  three  of  which  had  a 
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refracting  angle  of  46°,  and  the  fourth  of  60°,  was  cemented  ou 
to  a  small  brass  tripod,  and  could  thus  be  easily  placed  in  the 
right  position  on  a  horizontal  iron  table.  The  tube  A  carTie<l 
at  the  end,  directed  toward  the  sun,  the  slit,  and  the  prism  for 
comparison,  which  will  be  described  hereafter  (Fig.  57)  ;  the  tele- 
scope B,  which  received  the  widely-diverging  rays  of  the  solat 
Bpectrom  {ram  &e  last  prism,  coold  be  moved  by  means  of  a  mi- 
crometer-screw B,  on  a  divided  circle,  so  as  to  determine  the  din- 
tance  between  any  of  the  dark  lines  in  angular  mcasare. 

This  amount  of  elongation  of  the  Hpectrum  has  been,  how- 
ever, surpassed:  Thal^n  employed  six  flint-glass  prisms,  each 
having  an  angle  of  60° ;  Gaasiot  went  as  far  as  eight,  Merz  even 
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to  eleven  priems  of  glass,  while  Cooke  made  use  of  as  many  as. 
nine  priBnis  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Fig.  54  shows  one  of  the 
largest  spoctroaeopea  jet  made,  constructed  by  Browning,  and 
tised  by  Gassiot  at  the  Kew  Observatory  for  the  investigatioi 
and  ddineation  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  tube  A  carries  tb 
eollimating  lens,  the  slit,  and  the  prism  for  comparison ;  the 
prisms  rest,  as  in  KircldiofF's  instrument,  on  small  plates  pi 
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nth  levelling  screws  upon  an  iron  table ;  B  is  a  teliiscope 

of  liigU  magnifying  power;  C,  a  tube  fitted  with  n  uuile  (cxtm- 

pare  Fig.  50),  The  slender  ray  of  light  ontfring  tlm  first  prism 
■ftom  the  slit  nnd  (^ollimator-tnbe  A  passes  through  tlie  range  of 

tunc  priame  us  shown  in  Fig.  5>'),  mid  finnlly  enierges  from  the 
1st  prism  and  enters  the  telescope  B  in  the  form  of  a  widely- 

Sispursed  ray  or  an  elongated  spoctrDin.  The  power  of  a  spoc- 
nim-spparatus,  however,  does  not  depend  iilone  upon  the  nrnn- 

her  of  the  prisms,  but  also  quite  as  much  upon  the  dispersive 
lower  of  cneli  prism.  In  tliu  workshops  of  the  celebrated  opti- 
tan  Aferz,  of  Munich,  prisms  have  been  manufactured  lately  of 
ibe  densest  lead  glass,  hnving  a  specitic  gravity  of  4.75  ;  one  of 
liese  prisms  with  a  refracting  angle  of  60'  Is  quite  as  efficient  as 

the  fanr  prisms  together   employed   in   Kirchlioff's  instrument, 

Fig.  53.* 


27.  Kkowninii's  ArrnMATic  SrtxrrKosnopK. 
Spectroscopes  i-onsisting  of  soveml  prisms  are  usually  adjusted 
by  finding  the  minimum  of  deviation   for  the  brightest  rays — 
bbose,  for  instance,  eituatcd  between  the  yeHow  and  the  green — 

'  [Very  dsnap  glus  liH  llio  iliuiclmiUf^  of  not  being  colorlesi.     la  leul  glui 
W  •bsorptlon  of  light  due?  to  ihli  »a«c  if  klmost  wboll;  cooflnvd  to  the  part  of  th« 
«  refmii^blv  Ihkn  ¥.] 
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for  each  prism  which  is  then  permanently  secured  to  its  support- 
ing plate.  There  are,  however,  two  objections  to  this  arrange- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  only  those  rays  for  which  the  prisms 
are  specially  adjusted  are  seen  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, because  they  only  pass  through  each  prism  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  base.  In  the  second  place,  since  the  last  prism  is 
immovable,  while  the  telescope  travels  in  an  arc  from  one  end  of 
the  spectrum  to  the  other,  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope 
receives  the  full  light  only  when  it  is  directed  to  the  central  part 
of  the  spectrum ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  part  of  the  light 
falls  on  the  object-glass  when  the  telescope  is  directed  to  one  end 
of  the  spectrum,  either  the  red  or  the  violet. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  observing  the  ends  of  the 
spectrum  it  is  most  important  that  the  object-glass  should  receive 
the  whole  of  the  light,  since  it  is  just  these  terminal  colors  that 
have  least  brilliancy.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
prisms  being  made  adjustable  for  the  minimum  of  deviation  for 
those  rays  which  are  under  examination. 

Bunsen  and  KirchhofF,  therefore,  in  their  investigations  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  attached  the  prisms  of  their  compound  spectro- 
scope (Fig.  53)  to  the  ground-plate  by  means  of  movable  sup- 
ports, and  altered  the  position  of  the  prisms  for  every  color  of 
the  spectrum ;  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  such  an  arrangement  * 
involved  much  trouble  and  inconvenience. 

This  inconvenience  is  removed  in  Browning's  automatic 
spectroscope,  by  so  connecting  the  prisms  with  each  other  and 
the  telescope,  that,  on  placing  the  instrument  on  any  particular 
color,  the  prisms,  without  any  interference  from  the  observer, 
will  be  simultaneously  and  automatically  adjusted  for  the  mini- 
mum of  deviation  for  that  color. 

Fig.  56  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
automatic  spectroscope.  Of  the  prisms,  numbered  from  1  to  6, 
the  first  only  is  fastened  to  the  ground-plate  P  P,  the  others  are 
connected  to  each  other  by  hinges  at  the  corners  of  the  triangu- 
lar metal  holders  forming  the  base.  A  metal  rod  a,  provided 
with  a  slit,  is  attached  to  the  middle  of  this  base,  by  means  of 
which  each  prism  can  move  round  a  central  pin  common  to  the 
whole  set.  The  prisms  are  arranged  in  a  circle  round  this  pin, 
which  again  is  fastened  to  a  swallow-tailed  movable  bar,  8  «, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  situated  imder  the  plate  P  P.    If, 
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fiierefore,  the  central  pin  be  innvcti,  tlic  whole  system  of  prismB 
s  with  it,  and  tlic  nmouiit  of  motion  commuuicateil  to  each 
ism  varies  in  proportion  to  ita  distancs  from  the  first  prism, 


tationarj ;  if,  for  instance,  prism  2  moves  1",  the  third 
I  moved  a',  the  fon'rth  8",  the  fifth  4°,  and  the  Bixtli  5'. 
The  tube  of  the  telescope  B  is  fastened  to  it  lever  II,  which  is 
connected  by  a  hinge  with  the  last  prism,  No,  6.  At  the  other 
end  of  thifl  lever,  or  on  the  terrier  of  the  telescope  B,  works  tlio 
mierometer-serew  M,  bj  turning  which  tho  tnbo  B  can  be 
directed  npon  any  part  of  the  spectrum  iBaiiing  from  prism  6, 
This  lever  is  so  adjusted  tlmt,  to  whatever  angle  tlie  telcsropfl  ia 
turned,  the  amount  of  movement  for  the  hist  prism  shall  be 
twiee  as  great.  The  rays  emerging  from  the  middle  of  tliis  last 
prism  fall  perpendieiilarly  upon  tlio  centre  of  the  object-glass  of 
tho  telescope ;  the  rays  issuing  from  tho  (collimator  A,  and  falling 
upon  the  first  stationary  prism  1,  pass  through  the  individual 
irisma  in  a  line  parallel  to  their  base,  and  arrive  finally  on  their 
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emergence  from  the  last  prism,  6,  in  the  direction  of  the  optical 
axis  of  the  telescope,  whether  it  be  directed  upon  the  central  or 
the  terminal  colors  of  the  spectrum ;  the  object-glass  is  conse- 
quently always  filled  with  light.  As  the  tube  B  is  turned  tow- 
ard any  color  of  the  spectrum,  the  lever  11  sets  at  the  same  time 
all  the  prisms  in  motion,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  adjusts 
itself  to  the  minimum  angle  of  deviation. 

The  automatic  spectroscope  shows  a  great  advance  in  the 
construction  of  compound  spectroscopes,  and  has  already  been 
acknowledged  as  such  by  all  authorities  on  this  subject.* 

28.  Prism  of  Comparison,  or  Reflecting  Prism. 

By  means  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  spectrum-lines  of  all 
known  substances  in  which  attention  has  not  only  been  given  to 

*  [Aatomatic  spectroscopes,  possessing  these  advantages  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
had  been  constructed  previously  by  Littrow,  Rutherfurd,  Prof.  Toung,  and  Mr.  Lock- 
yer.    An  independent  method  adopted  by  Grubb  is  thus  described  by  him : 

"  The  spectroscope  as  exhibited  is  in  an  unfinished  state,  having  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Huggins  for  arranging  some  small  matters  of  convenience,  such  as  the  dividing  of 
Sector,  Reading  microscope,  etc. 

'*  It  consists  of  a  combination  of  four  compound  prisms  and  two  semi-compound 
prisms,  all  made  use  of  twice,  the  total  power  of  the  instrument  therefore  being  equal 
to  ten  compound  prisms,  each  having  a  dispersion  of  about  9**,  that  is,  a  total  disper- 
mon  of  about  90°,  probably  the  largest  ^vcr  obtained.  The  observing  and  coUimating 
telescopes  are  respectively  6  and  4^  inches  focus,  and  1  inch  aperture,  the  section  of 
pencil  actually  in  use  being  1  inch  by  :  0.6  inch.  This  is  perfectly  constant  from  end  to 
end  of  the  spectrum,  as  the  prisms  are  automatically  worked. 

"  The  prisms  are  2^  inches  high,  being  just  twice  the  height  required  for  the  sec- 
tion of  th^  pencil :  the  lower  half  being  made  use  of  for  the  first  course  of  rays,  the 
upper  for  the  backward  course. 

*'^ferring  to  the  diagrams  (the  same  letters  of  reference  apply  to  both),  the  dotted 
lines  represent  those  levers,  etc.,  which  are  situated  in  a  different  plane,  bdng  at  the 
back  of  the  spectroscope.  The  right-angled  prism  of  reflection  (0)  is  applied  only  on 
the  upper  half  of  the  first  semi-compound  prism  (1),  so  that  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  first  course  of  the  rays,  which  utilize  only  the  lower  half  of  the  prisms. 

"  The  parallel  rays  from  the  collimator  enter  the  lower  half  of  the  first  semi-com- 
pound prism  without  refraction,  this  prism  (1),  therefore,  is  stationary.  They  then 
pass  through  four  entire  compound  prisms,  2, 3,  4,  6,  and  one  semi-compound,  6,  from 
which  by  two  internal  total  reflections  in  the  prism  of  reflection,  7,  they  are  passed  to 
the  upper  half  of  the  prisms,  by  which  ^hey  return  through  the  four  entire  compounds 
and  two  semi-compounds,  and  are  finally  received,  emerging  from  the  first  fixed  semi- 
prism,  by  the  right-angled  prism  of  total  reflection  0,  and  so  passed  to  the  observing* 
telescope,  which  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  collimator  merely  as  a  matter  of  pref- 
erence.    Any  other  position  can  be  utilized  if  desired. 

**  The  prisms  and  automatic  arrangement  are  contained  in  an  air-tight  box,  and 
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the  brightness  of  the  lines,  but  also  to  the  exact  measurement  of 
their  relative  distances,  accurate  drawings  have  been  made  of  the 
spectra  of  various  substances,  some  of  which  are  given  in  the 
Frontispiece  and  in  the  table,  Fig.  61.    K  these  tables  be  pro- 

both  obserring  and  coUimating  telescopes  are  stationary,  considerable  advantages  in 
snch  a  powerful  spectroscope,  and  allowing  of  great  compactness. 


do^\ 


\e 
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"  The  several  parts  of  the  spectrum  required  to  be  examined  are  brought  into  the 
field  by  acting  on  the  sector,  which  carries  the  automatic  arrangement,  each  line  being 
exactly  in  minimum  deviation  when  brought  to  the  centre  of  the  field. 

**The  sector  reading  by  a  yemier  to  10  seconds  of  arc  divides  the  spectrum  into 
about  20,000  parts. 

"  The  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  automatic  movement  is  that  which  wc  made 
a  model  of  during  Mr.  Huggins's  visit  here  last  spring,  and  decided  upon  as  giving  the 
most  constant  and  reliable  results. 

"  The  motion  is  given  to  the  chain  of  prisms  entirely  by  a  system  of  levers  which 
will  be  easily  understood  firom  the  diagrams. 

**  The  first  three  movable  joints  of  chain  A  B  0  are  connected  by  levers  to  the 
studs,  a,  6,  e,  fixed  in  a  circular  disk,  which  is  rotated  through  60**  by  the  toothed 
sector  and  pinion.  The  pins  being  fixed  at  their  proper  radii,  draw  the  several  prism 
tables  through  the  required  angle,  the  levers  forming  tangents  in  their  mean  position. 
The  last  two  joints  D  and  E  were  found  geometrically  to  describe  most  accurately  arcs 
of  circles ;  they  have  therefore  been  attached  to  levers  working  on  fixed  centres  at 
back  of  spectroscope,  shown  in  the  drawing  by  dotted  lines. 

**  The  whole  system  of  the  automatic  movement  is  composed  of  hardened  sted 
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vided  with  a  millimetre  scale,  by  which  the  distance  between  any 
two  lines  can  be  determined,  they  form  a  valuable  standard  of 
comparison  in  doubtful  cases  when  examining  the  spectrum  of  an 
unknown  substance.  But,  in  an  ordinary  spectroscope,  no  great 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  measures  made  with  the  photo- 
graphic scale,  for  the  breadth  of  the  lines  depends  upon  the  width 
of  the  slit,  and  this  may  vary  with  each  observer ;  the  measure- 
ment, too,  and  subsequent  comparison  of  a  spectrum  with  the 
spectra  represented  in  the  tables,  requires  too  much  time,  besides 
being  laborious  and  uncertain,  while  in  many  cases  the  spectrum 
to  be  examined  is  very  evanescent,  or  perhaps  appears  under 
circumstances  that  make  comparison  with  the  tables  either  im- 
practicable or  quite  untrustworthy  in  its  results. 

In  all  such  cases,  it  is  well  to  employ  a  contrivance  of  Kirch- 
hoff 's,  by  which  only  one  half  of  the  slit  is  employed  for  the  spec- 
trum to  be  examined,  and  the  other  half  made  use  of  for  receiv- 
ing a  second  spectrum  from  the  incandescent  vapor  of  a  well- 

piTqjts,  working  in  hardened  steel  bearings,  a  system  which  can  obviously  be  made  to 
work  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  constancy. 

*'  The  delicate  steel  parts  of  slit  have  been  electro-gilt,  to  preserve  them  from  oxi- 
dation. The  jaws  (of  gold  plate)  are  drawn  asunder  by  a  double  wedge,  acted  upon 
by  a  screw,  so  as  to  prescrre  the  axis  of  collimation.    They  are  pulled  together  by  a 


spring  at  the  back.    The  micrometer-head  of  screw  is  divided  mto  forty  parts,  each 
division  being  equivalent  to  j-chru  of  an  inch  of  opening. 

"  The  slots  in  the  table  of  the  spectroscope  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  guiding  of  the  chain  of  prisms.  They  are  merely  to  allow  of  the  junction  of  the 
twosystems  of  levers  working  in  different  planes.** — MorMyNoiieea  of  Royd  Adro^ 
nomieal  Society^  voL  xxxl,  p.  86.] 
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known  substance,  whicK  can  then  be  compared  directly  with  that 
under  examination.  For  this  purpose  the  upper  half  of  the  slit 
remains  free,  and  can,  as  shown  in  Fig.  67,  be  made  wider  or 
narrower  at  will  bj  means  of  the  micrometer-Bcrew.     In  front 


^ 


of  the  lower  half  is  placed  a  small  equilateral  glass  prism,  a  &, 
which  is  movable,  and  which  cuts  off  from  this  portion  of  the 
slit  all  the  rays  of  light  falling  directly  in  front  of  it. 

A  reference  to  Fig.  58,  which  gives  a  horizontal  section  of 
the  vertical  slit  and  prism  of  comparison,  will  easily  explain  its 
action.  F  is  the  pource  of  light  whence  the  rays  paaa  straight 
through  the  upper  half  of  the  slit  above  the  surface  of  the  small 
prism,  and  form  a  spectrom  according  to  the  usual  action  of  an 
inverting  telescope,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  field  of  view.  At 
one  side,  on  a  level  with  the  prism,  is  placed  the  flame  L,  cither 
a  Bnnsen  burner  or  a  spirit-lamp  in  which  the  substance  is  vola- 
tilized, the  spectrum  of  wliich  is  needed  for  comparison  with  that 
formed  by  the  light  F.  The  rays  from  L  falling  at  right  angles 
on  the  surface  df,  will  be  totally  reflected  as  by  a  mirror  from 
the  prism-surface  d  c&t  the  point  r,  and  will  emerge  from  the 
prism  in  the  direction  r  a,  pass  at  a  through  the  lower  half  of  the 
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slit,  and  fall  in.  the  direction  st  on  the  lower  half  of  the  principal 
prism  in  the  inside  of  the  tube,  in  the  same  manner  ai  the  rays 
from  F  fell  od  the  upper  half,*  In  this  way  the  spectra  o  and  u 
of  the  two  flames  F  and  L  arc  seen  in  Juxtaposition  in  the  same 
field  of  view  as  shown  in  Fig.  59,  where  for  greater  clearness  it 
is  represented  as  it  would  appear  if  both  images  were  thrown 
upon  a  screen.  In  reality,  as  the  spectra  o  and  u  are  seen  throngh 
a  telescope  direct  witliout  a  screen,  their  positions  are  reversed, 
80  that  the  spectrum  o  from  the  upper  half  of  tlier  slit  is  seen  be- 
low, and  the  spectrum  u  from  the  lower  half  is  seen  above.  If 
the  same  substance  be  volatilized  in  the  two  flames  F  and  L,  the 
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corresponding  lines  of  one  spectrum  will  fall  in  exact  prolonga- 
tion of  those  of  the  other,  because  two  pencils  of  rays  of  the  same 
constitution  will  produce  precisely  similar  spectra  with  the  same 
width  of  slit,  the  same  prism,  and  the  same  position  of  the  tele- 
scope. 

If,  therefore,  Uie  presence  of  a  certain  substance  be  suspected 
in  one  of  the  flames — ^for  example,  in  F — and  from  its  spectrum, 
received  through  the  upper  half  of  the  slit,  there  remains  some 
doubt  as  to  its  nature,  a  small  quantity  of  the  supposed  substance 
is  volatilized  in  the  seoond  flame  L,  and  a  comparison  made  be- 
tween the  juxtaposed  spectra.     If  there  be  a  complete  coincidence 

■  [The  light  pasarag  through  each  half  of  the  slit  ia  not  restricted  to  the  corre- 
sponding port  of  the  prism,  but,  uocc  it  conaiata  of  diverging  raya,  spreads  itsdf  over 
the  collimating  lens  and  then  posses  through  the  prism  aa  &  beam  of  pandlel  ny»  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  lens,] 


DESIGNATION  OF  LINES  OF  SPECTRUM.  lOl 

between  the  lines  of  the  npper  and  lower  spectra,  they  both  be- 
long to  one  and  the  same  substance ;  while,  in  the  case  of  want 
of  coincidence,  the  body  to  be  tested  does  not  contain  'the  same 
substance  as  that  with  which  it  is  compared.  From  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to  the  exact  coincidence  of  two  lines  in 
two  spectra  produced  under  similar  circumstances  and  observed 
at  the  same  time,  this  mode  of  comparison  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  methods  of  spectrum  analysis. 

J10.6OL 


Hoftiuuui's  Prism  of  Compaiiwa. 

Fig.  60  shows  how  the  smaU  prism  of  comparison  P  can  be 
easily  applied  to  a  direct-vision  spectroscope  (Fig.  47)  by  means 
of  the  sliding-ring  C.  It  will  be  understood  that,  instead  of  the 
second  flame,  the  electric  spark  or  one  of  Geissler's  tubes  filled 
with  a  known  gas  may  be  employed ;  the  importance  of  this 
method,  when  applied  to  the  spectrum  investigations  of  the  sun, 
the  fixed  stars,  nebulse,  and  comets,  can  only  be  fcHy  entered 
into  when  this  part  of  the  subject  comes  under  discussion. 

For  the  ready  comparison  of  various  spectra,  it  is  convenient 
to  have  always  at  hand  the  means  of  producing  the  spectra  of 
known  elements.  For  this  purpose  small  wax  or  tallow  candles 
are  prepared,  the  wick  of  which  is  impregnated  with  the  various 
metallic  compounds  of  chlorine,  and  they  are  employed  as  a  sec- 
ondary source  of  light  in  the  manner  above  described. 

29.  Designation  op  the  Lines  of  the  Specttrum. 

Not  only  the  number  of  the  spectrum-lines  of  a  substance, 
but  also  the  degree  of  their  intensity,  is  deserving  of  carefiil  at- 
tention. As  the  brilliancy  of  the  lines  increases  with  the  tem- 
perature, so,  as  a  rule,  it  is  those  lines  which  are  particularly 
prominent  at  a  high  degree  of  heat  that  are  the  first  to  appear  at 
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a  low  temperature.  These  prominent  lines,  therefore,  are  the 
mOEt  suited  for  the  recognition  of  a  eubetance,  and  on  this  groimd 
are  called  the  oharactai«tic  lines.    Such  lines,  according  to  their 
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a  low  temperature.  These  prominent  lines,  therefore,  are  the 
most  salted  for  the  recognition  of  a  substance,  and  on  this  ground 
are  called  the  characteristic  linee.    Sncb  lines,  according  to  thme 
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degree  of  brightness,  are  designated  in  each  substance  by  tlic 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  a,  )8,  y,  S,  etc.,  being  affixed  to  the 
chemical  sign  denoting  the  substance.  The  spectrum  of  potas- 
sium (Fig.  61,  No.  1)  has  two  characteristic  lines,  one  red  and 
one  violet ;  the  former,  as  the  most  intense,  is  therefore  desig- 
nated Ka,  a,  the  latter  by  Ka,  )8.  The  brilliant  red  line  of  lithium 
(Fig.  61,  No.  3,  Frontispiece  No.  3)  is  called  Li,  a,  the  fainter 
orange  line  Li,  ^ ;  the  characteristic  lines  of  the  spectrum  of  bari- 
um (No.  6)  are  in  the  green ;  those  of  caesium  (Noi  8,  Frontispiece 
No.  4)  Ob,  a,  and  (Jg,  /8,  are  blue ;  those  of  rubidium  (No.  7,  Fron- 
tispiece No.  5)  Eb,  a,  Eb,  $^  violet,  and  Eb,  y,  Eb,  S;  diark  red ;  the 
most  intense  line  of  hydrogen  gas  (Frontispiece  No.  7)  is  red,  and 
is  designated  by  H  a,  the  greenish-blue  line  nearly  equal  to  it  in 
brightness  by  H  )8,  and  the  much  fainter  violet  line  by  H  y,  etc. 
The  table  in  Fig.  61  exhibits  the  spectra  observed  by  Kirch- 
hoff  and  Bunsen  as  follows :  1,  Potassium ;  2,  Sodijim ;  3,  Lith- 
ium ;  4,  Strontium ;  5,  Calcium ;  6,  Barium ;  7,  Kubidium ;  8, 
Ceesium ;  9,  Thallium ;  10,  Indium,  collated  for  easy  comparison, 
with  a  statement  of  the  color  of  the  individual  lines,  and  a  scale 
for  determining  their  relative  distances.  The  colors  marked 
above  No.  1  represent  the  solar  spectrum,  in  which  the  black 
lines  designated  A,  B,  up  to  H,  will  be  hereafter  explained. 


30.  Various  Methods  foe  EXUiBrrixo  the  Spbcttra  of 

Tebbestbial  Sub8tang£s. 

The  spectra  of  incandescent  solid  and  liquid  bodies  are  con- 
timiouSy  and  resemble  each  other  so  closely,  that  only  in  a  very 
few  instances  can  they  be  distinguished ;  spectra  of  this  kind  are, 
therefore,  not  suitable  for  the  recognition  of  a  substance,  though 
they  authorize  the  conclusion,  as  a  rule,  that  the  substance  is 
either  in  a  solid  or  liquid  state.  Only  the  discontinuous  spec- 
tra, consisting  of  colored  lines  which  are  obtained  from  a  gas  or 
vapor,  are  sufficiently  characteristic  to  enable  the  observer  to 
pronoimce  with  certainty,  by  the  number,  position,  and  relative 
brightness  of  these  lines,  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  vapors 
by  which  the  light  has  been  emitted.  It  follows  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  spectrum  analysis  deals  preeminently  with  the 
investigation  of  gasHspectra,  and  that,  for  the  examination  of  a 
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substance  which  does  not  exist  in  Nature  in  the  form  of  gas  or 
vapor,  the  first  step  must  be  to  place  it  in  this  condition. 


Use  of  the  Bunsen  Burner. 

The  temperature  at  which  substances  are  volatilized  varies 
greatly ;  while  the  heat  of  an  ordinary  spirit-lamp  is  sufficient 
for  many,  such  as  potassium  and  sodium,  for  others,  especially 
the  heavy  metals  and  their  compoimds,  the  great  heat  of  the 
electric  spark  is  requisite.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  non-luminous  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner  is  suffi- 
cient to  volatilize  the  substances  intended  for  examination,  and 
to  cause  them  to  emit  a  light  sufficiently  intense  to  give  a  brill- 
iant spectrum. 

A  Bunsen  burner,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  is  therefore  one  of  the 
necessary  requisites  for  spectrum  investigation.  In  using  the 
lamp,  the  air  is  first  shut  off  below,  and  a  pure,  continuous  spec- 
trum of  the  luminous  flame  obtained  by  an  accurate  adjustment 
of  the  telescope  and  a  careful  setting  of  the  slit.  To  prevent 
flickering,  the  lower  part  of  the  flame  is  surrounded,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  52,  by  a  hollow  cone  of  sheet-iron ;  by  the  introduction 
of  atmospheric  air  the  flame  is  then  rendered  non-luminous,  and 
only  the  upper  very  hot  point  of  the  flame  made  use  of,  into 
which  the  substances  to  be  tested  are  brought  from  the  side  by 
means  of  a  thin  wire  of  platinum,  a  metal  on  which  this  tem- 
perature has  no  influence.  When  the  spectrum  appears,  the 
focus  of  the  telescope  must  be  adjusted  immediately,  and  the 
slit  narrowed  sufficiently  to  insure  the  bright-colored  lines  being 
sharply  defined.  In  the  Bunsen  burner,  spectra  can  only  be  ob- 
tained from  the  metals  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  strontium, 
calcium,  barium,  caesium,  rubidium,  copper,  manganese,  thallium, 
and  indium,  and  from  these  most  readily  when  they  are  in  com- 
bination with  chlorine,  in  which  state  they  are  most  easily  vola- 
tilized.* 

*  [In  the  case  of  some  only  of  these  metals  can  the  spectrum  of  the  metal  itself  be 
obtained  by  heating  their  chlorides  in  the  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner. 

Some  time  ago  Roscoe  and  Clifton  investigated  the  different  spectra  presented  by 
calcium,  strontium,  and  barium,  and  they  *^  suggest  that,  at  the  low  temperature  of  the 
Bunsen  flame  or  a  weak  spark,  the  spectrum  observed  is  produced  by  some  compound, 
probably  the  oxide  of  the  difficultly-reducible  metal ;  whereas  at  the  enormously  high 
temperature  of  the  intense  electric  spark  these  compounds  are  split  up,  and  thus  the 
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The  method  of  introducing  the  substances  to  be  examined 
into  the  flame  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire  has  this  drawback, 
that  the  spectrum  is  visible  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  in 

tnie  spectrum  of  the  metal  is  obtained.  Id  none  of  the  spectra  of  the  more  reducible 
alkaline  metals  (potassium,  sodium,  lithium)  can  any  deviation  or  disappearance  of 
maidma  of  light  be  noticed  on  change  of  temperature/^  In  a  recent  paper  "  On  the 
Spectra  of  Erbla  and  some  other  Earths/*  Huggins,  after  describing  the  bright  lines 
seen  in  the  spectra  of  some  earths  when  incandescent  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  re- 
marks: 

"  The  question  presents  itself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  vapor  to  which  the  bright 
lines  are  due  in  the  case  of  the  earths,  lime,  magnesia,  strontia,  and  baryta.  Is  it  the 
oxide  volatilized  ?  or  is  it  the  vapor  of  the  metal  reduced  by  the  heat  in  the  presence 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  flame  ?  The  experiments  show  that  the  luminous  vapor  is 
the  same  as  that  produced  by  the  exposure  of  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  to  the  heat 
of  the  Bunsen  gas-flame.  The  character  common  to  those  spectra  of  bands  of  some 
width,  in  most  cases  gradually  shading  off  at  the  sides,  is  different  from  that  which 
distinguishes  the  spectra  of  these  metals  when  used  as  electrodes  in  the  metallic  state.* 

"  As  the  experiments  recorded  in  this  paper  show  that  the  same  spectra  are  pro- 
duced by  the  exposure  of  the  oxides  to  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  Roscoe  and  Clifton's 
suggestion  that  these  spectra  are  due  to  the  volatilization  of  the  compound  of  the 
metal  with  oxygen  is  doubtlcAs  correct. 

**  The  similar  character  of  the  spectrum  of  bright  lines  seen  when  crbia  is  rendered 
incandescent  would  seem  to  suggest  whether  this  earth  may  not  be  volatile  in  a  small 
degree,  as  is  the  case  with  lime,  magnesia,  and  some  other  earths.  The  peculiarity, 
however,  of  the  bright  lines  of  erbia,  observed  by  Bahr  and  Bunsen,  that  they  could 
not  be  seen  in  the  flame  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solid  erbia,  deserves  attention.  My 
own  experiments  to  detect  the  lines  in  the  Bunsen  gaS'^ame,  even  when  a  very  thin 
wire  was  used,  so  as  to  allow  the  erbia  to  attain  nearly  the  heat  of  the  flame,  were 
unsuccessful.  The  bright  line  in  the  green  appears,  indeed,  to  rise  to  a  very  small 
extent  beyond  the  continuous  spectrum,  but  I  was  unable  to  assure  myself  whether 
this  appearance  might  not  be  an  effect  of  irradiation. 

"  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  lithium, 
csDsium,  and  rubidium,  give  spectra  of  deflned  lines  which  are  not  altered  in  character 
by  the  introduction  of  a  Leyden  jar,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  sodium,  potassium,  and 
lithium,  we.know  to  resemble  the  spectra  obtained  when  electrodes  of  the  metals  are 
used.  Now,  all  these  metals  belong  to  the  monad  group ;  it  appeared,  therefore,  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  behavior  of  the  other  metal  belonging  to  this  group. 

"  Chloride  of  silver  when  introduced  into  the  Bunsen  flame  gave  no  lines.  The 
chloride  was  then  mixed  with  alumina,  which  had  been  found  to  give  a  continuous 
spectrum  only,  and  exposed  to  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  but  no  lines  were  visible. 
When,  however,  the  moistened  chloride  was  placed  on  cotton  and  subjected  to  the  in- 
duction spark  without  a  jar,  the  true  metallic  spectrum  was  seen,  as  when  silver  elec- 
trodes are  used. 

**  The  behavior  of  silver,  therefore,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  metals  of  the 
monad  group.    Now,  the  difference  in  basic  relations  which  is  known  to  exist  between 


*  ^  For  the  spectra  of  metallio  Btrondam,  barium,  and  calcium,  see  PhiL  TVans^  ISdA  p.  148,  and 
Plates  I.  and  II.    Both  forms  of  the  spectra  of  these  substances  are  represented  by  Thal^n  In  hia 
Bpektrolanalys.' "" 
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many  cases  the  bright  lines  flash  out  only  to  vanish  again  imme- 
diately. In  order  to  observe  the  spectrum  for  a  longer  time,  it 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  constantly  introducing  new  material 
into  the  flame — a  tedious  and  troublesome  process. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  and  obtain  a  permanent  spectrum, 
Mitscherlich  has  devised  the  following  expedient :  A  solution  of 
the  substance  to  be  examined  is  introduced  into  a  small  glass 
vessel  a  (Fig.  62),  closed  at  the  top  and  bent  round  at  the  lower 
end,  which  terminates  in  a  narrow  tube  J.  In  this  opening  is 
placed  a  bundle  of  very  fine  platinum  wire  c?,  tightly  held  to- 
gether by  a  wire  of  platinum,  and  secured  into  the  tube  by  the 
bent  position  of  the  wires.  By  capillary  attraction,  the  liquid 
is  continually  drawn  through  the  opening  by  the  platinum  wick 
to  the  place  of  volatilization.  A  series  of  such  tubes  may  be 
ranged  round  the  circumference  of  a  revolving  table  d  (Fig.  63), 

Fig.  02. 


b 

Mitscberlich'8  Spectrum  Wick. 

BO  that  the  platinum  wick  of  any  one  of  them  can  be  brought  at 
will  into  the  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner  A,  placed  near  the  edge 
of  the  table.  An  addition  of  acetate  of  ammonia  to  the  solution 
assists  the  capillary  action  of  the  platinum  wick,  which,  when 
rightly  placed  in  the  flame,  allows  of  the  spectrum  being  continu- 
ously observed  for  nearly  two  hours.  • 

the  oxides  of  the  monatomic  and  polyatomic  metals  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
distinction  which  the  spectroscope  shows  to  exist  in  the  bohayior  of  their  chlorides ; 
the  chlorides  of  the  polyatomic  metals  would  be  more  likely  to  split  up  in  the  presence 
of  water  into  oxides  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

"  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  oxides  and  chlorides,  one  or  more  of  the  lines  ap- 
peared to  agree  with  corresponding  lines  in  the  metallic  spectra ;  it  may  be,  therefore, 
that  under  some  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  magnesium  burning  in  air,  the  metal- 
lic yapor  and  the  volatilized  oxide  may  be  simultaneously  present"] 
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Nbt  lese  complete,  and  more  generally  applicable,  is  the  fol- 
lowing contrivance  by  Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  which,  intended 
principally  for  the  production  of  monochromatic  (homogeaeous) 
light  on  a  large  scale,  is  also  employed  in  spectnim  researches 
for  bringing  a  continnons  supply  of  greater  qnantitioe  of  the  eub- 
stances  to  be  examined  into  the  Bunaen  flame.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  four  or  five  ordinary  non-lnminouB  Bunscn  lamps  A  B 
(Fig.  64),  fixed  into  one  common-gas  tube  D,  and  enclosed  be- 
low, where  the  supply  of  air  is  received,  by  a  covering  of  tin  0 
D.  At  one  side  of  this  case  is  a  wide  opening  C,  through  which 
the  point  F  of  a  disperser  E  supplies  a  stream  of  vapor  by  the 
heat  of  a  spiritrlamp,  or  else  a  stream  of  air  is  driven  throngh  the 
tube  F,  by_  means  of  bellows  or  mi  India-rubber  ball,  in  the 
manner  of  an  ordinary  spray  apparatus.  Close  under  the  orifice 
of  the  pointed  tube  F  is  a  glass  tube  which  reaches  down  into  a 
glass  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  the  substance  to  be  exam- 
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ined.  The  stream  of  air  or  vapor  forces  some  of  the  liquid  in 
the  vessel  G-  up  the  vertical  glass  tube,  and  disperses  it ;  the  fine 
particles,  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  are 
driven  forcibly  through  the  orifice  C  into  the  tin  ease,  where 
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interruption  of  the  ciu-rent  and  couseqnent  passage  of  the  Bpark 
takea  place  in  rapid  Buceession,  tlie  spectrum  remains  almost  per- 
fectly free  from  diBtnrbanco,  and  the  apparatus  works  for  hours 


-BnbmkorlT  Appairk  l  i  l 


together  like  an  intense  heat-Ianip  constantly  I'od  with  the  sab- 
stances  to  be  investigated.  As,  however,  by  the  rapid  succession 
of  sparks  the  liqiuds  in  the  smaller  glass  tubes  otlen  become 
considerably  heated,  wider  tubes  should  be  employed  when  the 
apparatus  is  to  be  used  for  many  consecutive  honrs. 

For  tliese  experiments,  solutions  of  the  various  metallic  com- 
pounds of  chlorine  in  pure  water  are  the  most  suitable ;  when  in 
a  concentrated  form  they  produce  spectra  of  great  intensity,  bnt 
weak  solutions  will  give  spectra  that  are  easily  to  be  recognized. 
The  spark  13  colored  more  or  less  intensely,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  metal  held  in  solution.  The  following  metals 
give  great  brilHancy  to  it :  chloride  of  sodium  (yellow) ;  chloride 
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of  strontium  (red;  chloride  of  calcium  (orange);  chloride  of 
magnesium  (green) ;  chloride  of  copper  (greenish-blue) ;  chloride 
of  zinc  (blue) ;  but  various  other  compounds  of  barium,  potas- 
sium, antimony,  manganese,  silver,  uranium,  iron,  etc.,  give  also 
very  remarkable  colorings,  and  corresponding  characteristic 
spectra.  It  is  one  advantage  of  this  method  of  investigation, 
that  the  spark  from  platinum  wires  produces  no  direct  spectrum 
of  platinimi,  inasmuch  as  the  heat  is  not  sufQciently  great  to 
volatilize  this  metal  completely. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  spectra  of  gases,  either  Pliicker's 
tubes  (Fig.  12)  may  be  employed,  for  which,  besides  the  glass 
tubes  provided  with  platinum  or  aluminium  wires,  a  special  quick- 
silver air-pump  is  requisite ;  or  Angstrom  s  plan  may  be  adopted, 
in  which  the  electric  discharge  from  a  Leydcn  jar  or  induction 
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machine  is  allowed  to  pass  between  two  points  of  one  and  the 
same  metal  enclosed  in  glass  tubes,  which  are  filled  with  the  gases 
to  be  examined.    In  the  first  case,  the  tube  K,  filled  with  highly- 
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I 

f  rarefied  gas,  is  placed  within  tlie  spring  clamp  B,  lined  with  cori 

I  and  movable  upon  the  stand  A  (Fig.  68),  which  at  the  same  tim 

■'  revolves  upon  its  horizontal  axis,  and  therefore  serves  to  plac 

1  the  tubes  vertically  or  horizontally,  as  may  be  required ;  whei 

^  the  electric  discharge  passes  through  the  tube,  the  enclosed  ga 

*  becomes  luminous,  and  shines  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  tub 

I  with  an  intense  light ;  it  is  only  necessary  then  to  bring  the  sli 

!  of  the  spectroscope  as  near  as  possible  to  the  tube  in  a  positioi 

«  parallel  to  its  length,  to  recognize  at  once  a  distinct  spectrum  o: 

!  the  gas.     In  the  other  plan,  where  the  spark  passes  between  tw< 

j  points  of  metal  in  the  gas  to  be  investigated,  the  gas  or  meta 

f  spectrum  is  more  or  less  brilliant  according  to  the  distance  of  th 

j  points  one  from  the  other  ;  the  spectrum  of  the  gas  should  there 

fore  be  observed  in  the  middle  between  the  metal  points,  wher 
,         it  is  most  distinctly  marked  and  most  easily  distinguished  frou 

the  discontinuous  spectrum  of  the  metal.* 


I 


31.  Influence  of  Temperatuee  and  Densiiy  on  the  Specttrj 
J  of  Gases. 

IE  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  have  proved  that  the  degree  of  heat  o1 

f  the  flame  in  which  a  substance  is  volatilized  and  made  luminou 


i 


has  no  influence  on  the  position  of  the  colored  lines  of  the  spec 
}  trum,  but  that  it  aftects  considerably  their  number  and  bright 

I  ness.     As  the  brightness  increases  w^ith  the  temperature  of  th 

f  flame,  it  often  happens  that  bright  lines  will  appear  in  the  spec 

trum  of  the  same  substance  at  a  high  degree  of  heat  which  wer 

scarcely  to  be  seen,  or  indeed  were  invisible,  at  a  lower  tempera 

ture.     The  spectrum  of  thallium,  a  metal  recently  discovered  b; 

I  spectrum  analysis,  consists  of  a  single  bright-green  line  whei 

)  volatilized  in  a  Bunsen  burner ;   but,  if  the  electric  spark  b 

\  I  allowed  to  pass  between  two  thallium  wires,  many  other  line 

I  *  [A  convenient  method  of  observing  the  spectra  of  gases  at  the  atmospheric  prea 

j  ure  is  to  cause  the  induction  spark  to  pass  between  wires  sealed  in  a  glass  tube  whic 

•  is  drawn  into  an  open  capillary  point  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  is  connected  wit! 

I  the  vessel  in  which  the  gas  is  slowly  produced.     The  glass  tube  should  be  cut  away  i 

j  front  of  the  wires,  the  edges  ground  flat,  and  a  small  plate  of  glass  held  air-tight  ove 

t  the  opening  by  elastic  bands,  an  arrangement  which  permits  of  any  deposit  on  th 

inside  of  the  tube  being  easily  removed.     By  this  method  fresh  portions  of  gas  ar 

I    ';  *  constantly  exposed  to  the  spark,  which  is  of  importance  when  some  compound  gase 

[  are  under  examination,  and  some  sources  of  impurity,  which  are  possible  when  the  ga 

is  collected,  are  avoided.] 
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become  visible  at  the  far  higher  temperature  of  the  spark,  among 
them  a  set  of  violet-colored  bands  at  some  distance  from  the 
bright-green  line.  Lithium  in  a  moderate  temperature  gives 
only  the  one  magnificent  red  line  already  alluded  to ;  at  a  higher 
temperature  a  feint-orange  line  makes  its  appearance,  and  at  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  voltaic  arc  Tyndall  was  the  first  to  notice, 
during  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  further  addition  of 
a  bright-blue  band.  The  principal  red  line  (Ka)  of  potassium  can 
be  made  to  appear  and  disappear  according  as  the  temperature  is 
increased  or  diminished.  By  the  use  of  an  ordinary  Bunsen 
burner  producing  a  moderately  high  temperature,  this  line  is 
always  apparent  in  the  spectrum  of  potassium  ;  but  if  the  tem- 
perature be  raised  by  the  use  of  bellows  it  immediately  disap- 
pears.* If  a  few  grains  of  common  salt  be  dropped  into  the 
fiame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  there  is  emitted  an  intense  light  of 
one  color,  producing  a  spectrum  of  one  single  yellow  line.  If 
the  temperafure  of  the  fiame  be  raised  by  a  further  supply  of 
oxygen,  the  brilliancy  of  this  line  is  immediately  augmented,  and 
the  number  of  colored  lines  so  much  increased  as  to  approach 
somewhat  to  a  continuous  spectrum.f  If  Debrai's  heating  appa- 
ratus be  made  use  of,  and  the  sodium-vapor  raised  to  the  tem- 
perature of  2500°  C.  (4532°  Fahr.),  the  bright  lines  become  so 

*  [The  red  line  is  present  with  the  intense  heat  of  the  induction  spark,  and  is  double. 
In  addition,  Huggins  obsenred  about  sixteen  lines,  which  are  marked  in  his  maps, 
when  the  induction  spark  was  taken  between  electrodes  of  metallio  potassium.  When 
metallic  lithium  was  employed,  only  one  line  of  moderate  intensity  was  seen  in  addition 
to  the  three  strong  lines  which  distinguish  this  substance.] 

f  [In  1868  Huggins  obsenred  that  when  an  induction  spark  is  passed  between 
electrodes  of  sodium,  in  addition  to  the  well-known  double  line,  three  other  pdrs  of 
lines  and  a  nebulous  band  make  their  appearance  in  the  spectrum.  The  two  more 
prominent  of  these  are  not  far  from  ur-lines,  and  with  an  instrument  of  insufficient 
dispersive  power  might  easily  be  confounded  with  them.  He  showed, that  these  lines 
really  belong  to  sodium,  and  not  to  accidental  impurities. 

There  is  also  at  least  one  bright  line  between  the  well-known  lines  coincident  with 
D.  He  describes  his  comparison  of  this  spectrum  of  sodium  with  the  solar  spectrum 
thus: 

**  So  numerous  are  the  fine  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  be 
certain  of  absolute  coincidence,  that  I  hesitate  to  say  more  than  that  the  pair  of  lines 
818  and  821  (of  the  scale  of  the  maps  in  Phil.  Trans.,  1864)  appeared  to  agree  in 
position  with  KirchholTs  lines  864.1  and  867.1 ;  and  of  the  pair  1169  and  1174,  one 
appears  to  coincide  with  a  line  sharply  seen  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  not  marked  in 
KirchhofiTs  map,  which  would  be  about  1160.2  of  his  scale,  and  the  other  with  Kirch- 
holTs line  1154.2.  The  other  pur  and  the  nebulous  band  are  too  faint  to  admit  of 
satisfactory  comparison  with  solar  lines."] 
9 
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numerous  that  the  different  colors  run  one  into  the  other,  and 
produce  a  continuous  spectrum.  The  former  yellow  sodium 
flame  has  become  white,  and  contains  rays  of  every  degree  of 
refrangibility. 

Pliicker  and  Hittorf  obtained  similar  results  in  their  researches 
on  the  spectra  of  luminous  gases  and  vapors,  whereby  they  proved 
the  existence  of  two  different  spectra  (of  the  first  and  the  second 
order)  in  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
selenium,  etc.  The  spectrum  of  the  first  order  is  a  continuous 
one,  with  shaded  bands ;  that  of  the  second  order  consists  of 
narrow  bright  lines  on  a  dark  backgroimd :  the  former  appears 
with  an  electric  discharge  of  moderate  tension,  while  the  latter 
belongs  to  a  high  temperature,  such  as  can  be  produced  in  Geiss- 
ler's  tubes  by  the  electric  spark  at  a  high  tension. 

Still,  however,  in  some  cases  where  the  same  kind  of  electric 
discharge  is  employed,  different  spectra  are  obtained  according 
to  the  degree  of  density  given  to  the  gas  enclosed  'in  the  tubes. 
Wiillner  has  followed  out  these  investigations  with  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and  obtained,  according  to  their  degree  of 
density,  from  two  to  four  spectra  for  each  of  these  gases. 

The  following  remarkable  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  hy- 
drogen with  the  use  of  one  of  Ruhmkorff 's  large  induction  ma- 
chines, set  in  action  by  a  battery  of  six  of  Grove's  elements,  and 
with  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  Leyden  jar  (Fig.  65) :  When 
the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected  is  much  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  of  mercury,  the  spectrum  is  discpntinuous, 
consisting  of  six  groups  of  extremely  bright  lines  in  the  green. 
When  the  density  of  the  gas  increases,  there  appears  terrvporarilyj 
by  the  use  of  a  simple  induction  current  not  too  strong,  a  apeo- 
trum  of  hwnds^  I.  order  (Fig.  69,  No.  1),  which,  however,  on  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  amounting  to  one-twentieth  of  an  inch,  soon 
changes  into  the  spectrum  of  Unes  designated  by  Pliicker  as  II. 
order  (Fig.  69,  No.  2),  and  consisting  of  the  three  lines  H  a 
(vivid  red),  H  fi  (bright  green-blue),  and  H  7  (blue-violet,  and 
fainter  than  the  others).  (Compare  Frontispiece  No.  7.)*  When 
the  pressure  on  the  gas  exceeds  that  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  a 
bright  light  appears  in  the  red,  and  in  two  places  in  the  green, 
and  with  an  increase  of  pressure  the  spectrum  assumes  more  and 

o 

*  A  fourth  line,  H  6  (violet),  was  discovered  by  Angstrom  in  this  spectrum,  which 
oorresponds  with  the  dark  line  in  the  solar  spectrum  marked  h. 
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more  the  character  of  a  Bpectrum  of  bands  (I.  order)  extending 
from  orange  to  blue,  but  still  crossed  by  a  series  of  briglit  lines 
between  H  a  and  H  fi.  Up  to  a  pressure  of  eight  inches  this 
spectrum  retains  its  full  brilliancy,  but,  as  the  pressure  increases 
to  sixteen  inches,  it  gradually  loses  in  intensity,  without  its  gcii- 
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Spectra  of  the  Various  Orders. 


eral  character  being  essentially  altered,  excepting  that  the  indi- 
vidual lines,  as  was  observed  by  Pliicker,  begin  to  widen. 

If  the  pressure  be  still  further  increased,  the  spectrum  be- 
comes brighter  again,  the  yellow  and  the  orange  gradually  reap- 
pear, the  line  H  a  remains  still  very  bright,  but  is  somewhat  in- 
distinct at  the  edges.  From  this  line,  however,  a  completely 
continuous  spectrum  without  bands  extends  from  the  orange  to 
the  violet,  and  is  brightest  where  the  line  II  fi  was  situated. 
With  a  further  increase  of  density  the  brightness  of  the  spectrum 
is  throughout  much  increased ;  under  a  pressure  of  twenty-nine 
inches,  there  is  still  a  faint  maximum  of  light  perceptible  at  the 
spot  H  a,  which,  at  a  pressure  of  thirty-nine  inches,  almost  ceases 
to  be  visible. 

7^  spectrum  is  then  completdy  coTttmiuous  between  II  a  and 
H  /8,  like  that  of  an  incandescent*  solid  body,  only  the  bright- 
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iicss  is  somewhat  differently  distributed.  The  temperature  of 
the  tube  is  now  raised  so  high  by  the  heat  of  the  gas  that  the  so- 
dium line  appears  as  a  bright-orange  line,  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  vapor  of  sodium  given  out  by  the  glass.  With  a  pressure  of 
forty-eight  inches,  the  whole  of  the  continuous  spectrum  is  really 
dazzling ;  and,  even  under  a  pressure  of  fifty-two  inches,  the  elec- 
tric discharge  from  the  jar  may  still  be  passed  through  the  tube, 
though  it  now  takes  place  only  by  flashes. 

The  changes,  therefore,  through  which  the  spectrum  of  hy- 
drogen gas  successively  passes  when  the  density  of  the  gas  is 
gradually  increased  from  the  minimum  up  to  the  maximum  press- 
ure at  which  the  induction  current  ceases  to  pass,  are  as  follows : 
1.  The  spectrum  of  six  lines  in  the  green ;  2.  The  temporary 
spectrum  of  bands  (I.  order) ;  3.  The  spectrum  of  three  lines  (II. 
order) ;  4.  The  more  permanent  and  complete  spectrum  of  bands 
(I.  order) ;  5.  The  pure  cantinuovs  spectrum. 

That  the  shaded  spectrum  of  bands  (Fig.  69,  No.  1)  differs 
essentially  from  the  unshaded  continuous  spectrum,  is  shown  by 
Wiillner's  observations  with  the  Leyden  jar.  When  the  con- 
denser was  introduced  the  shaded  spectrum  was  not  visible,  but, 
by  an  increase  of  pressure,  the  spectrum  of  the  three  lines,  H  a, 
H  ^,  H  7,  passed  at  once  by  a  widening  of  the  lines  into  the  un- 
shaded continuous  spectrum ;  it  is  therefore  incorrect  to  describe, 
as  is  often  done,  a  spectrum  of  bands  as  a  continuous  spec- 
trum of  I.  order,  and  also  to  speak  of  two  distinct  continuous 
spectra. 

Oxygen  exhibits  nearly  the  same  phenomena.  Under  slight 
pressure  there  first  appears  a  spectrum  of  bands ;  as  the  pressure 
increases,  this  spectrum  gives  place  to  what  Pliicker  has  desig- 
nated a  spectrum  of  lines,  which  loses  in  brilliancy  as  the  density 
of  the  gas  increases,  till,  at  a  pressure  of  eight  inches,  it  is  scarce- 
ly visible.  The  brightness  then  augments,,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  appears  as  a  background  an  unshaded,  pure  continuous 
spectrum,  which  becomes  so  brilliant  in  the  red  and  yellow  as  to 
incorporate  with  itself  the  lines  of  the  other  spectrum,  which  are 
no  longer  distinguished  by  their  greater  brightness. 

In  nitrogen,  the  change  from  the  spectrum  of  bands  (I.  order) 
to  the  pure  continuous  spectrum  is  very  distinctly  marked,  since 
at  a  certain  density  of  the  gas  the  spectrum  of  bands  I.  order 
(Fig.  69,  No.  3)  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  the  spectrum  of 
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lines  11.  order  upon  a  dark  background ;  it  is  not  till  afterward 
that  the  background  becomes  quite  continuous  and  luminous. 

If  it  be  conclusively  established  by  these  investigations  of 
Wiillner  that  the  various  spectra  of  a  gas  are  dependent  upon  its 
density,  and  that  the  continuous  spectrum  is  formed  at  the  great- 
est density  and  with  the  strongest  induction  current  that  can  be 
made  to  pass,  yet  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  dejiendenco 
of  these  spectra  upon  the  temperature  of  the  g-as  is  still  left  to 
conjecture,  since  the  connection  between  the  kind  of  electric  cur- 
rent and  the  temperature  of  the  spark  or  of  the  glowing  gas  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  Ev^ery  thing,  however,  seems  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  spectrum  of  bands  (I.  order)  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  lowest  temperature — a  conclusion  which  seems  to 
be  borne  out  first  of  all  by  the  early  observation  of  Pliicker  and 
Hittorf,  who  always  obtained  a  spectrum  of  bands  with  a  simple 
induction  current,  but  a  spectrum  of  lines  when  a  condenser  was 
introduced ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  observations  made  by  Wiillner 
on  a  great  variety  of  gases.  The  spectnim  of  lines  (II.  order)  is 
the  result  of  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  the  continuous  spectrum 
that  of  the  highest  temperature.  The  spectrum  of  six  lines  oc- 
curs at  the  minimum  pressure,  under  a  similar  condition  of  the 
electric  discharge  (by  flashes  or  impulses)  that  took  place  with  the 
maximum  pressure ;  the  temperature  of  the  gas  i)roducing  this 
spectrum  is  therefore  in  all  cases  higher  than  that  by  wliich  a 
spectrum  of  bands  is  produced. 

In  conformity  with  this  view,  that  the  continuous  spectrum 
appears  only  with  the  highest  temperatures,  such  as  are  requisite 
to  render  luminous  gas  of  great  density,  is  the  fact  discovered  by 
Frankland,  that,  as  the  yellow  sodium-flame  becomes  white  when 
burning  in  a  stream  of  oxygen,  and  then  emits  rays  of  every  re- 
frangibility,  so  also  does  the  flame  of  hydrogen,  usually  so  little 
luminous,  become  a  white  luminous  flame  in  compressed  oxygen 
gas  by  an  increase  of  temperature,  when  it  emits  a  continuous 
spectrum. 

The  doubt  still  left  by  these  investigations,  as  to  whether  the 
diflference  in  the  spectra  of  hydrogen  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to 
the  influence  of  pressure,  or  to  the  temperature  conditional  on 
that  pressure,  must  first  be  settled  before  it  can  be  detennined 
from  the  appearance  of  one  or  other  spectnim  what  the  amount 
of  pressure  is  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected,  and  this  is  rendered 
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the  more  necessary  by  the  investigations  lately  undertaken  by 
Secchi  concerning  the  various  spectra  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
bromium,  and  chlorine. 

Secchi  sent  the  electric  spark  from  an  ordinaiy  friction  ma- 
chine, through  a  tube  filled  with  rarefied  nitrogen,  the  tube  being 
so  constructed  as  to  consist  of  three  lengths  of  tubes  of  various 
calibres,  the  first  portion  a  capillary  tube,  the  second  part  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  third  about  three-tenths 
of  an  inch.  When  the  conductor  was  placed  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  platinum  wires  from  the  tube,  while  the  other  wire 
communicated  with  the  friction-cushion,  there  was  seen  in  the 
capillary  tube  only  the  spectrum  of  I.  order,  consisting  of  narrow 
connected  stripes  or  bands,  giving  the  appearance  of  grooves 
(Fig.  69,  No.  3). ,  When,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  platinum 
wires  was  connected  with  a  metal  knob,  and  a  spark  allowed  to 
pass,  while  the  other  wire  conducted  to  the  earth,  the  spectrum 
changed  according  to  the  length  of  the  spark.  When  the  spark 
reached  the  length  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  the  capillary  tube 
shone  with  a  green  light,  and  gave  a  spectrum  of  lines,  or  that  of 
n.  order,  while  the  wider  portions  of  the  tube  gave  a  spectrum  of 
bands  of  I.  order.  With  a  suflScient  length  of  spark,  therefore, 
three  varieties  of  spectra  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time ;  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  tube  the  spectrum  of  II.  order  with  bright  lines 
appears,  and  in  the  two  wider  parts  of  the  tube  are  to  be  seen 
spectra  of  bands  or  stripes.  One  of  these  latter  spectra  is  that  de- 
scribed by  Pliicker  as  consisting  of  fine  groove-like  bands,  and  the 
other  is  composed  of  wider  bands,  which  are  so  spread  out  that 
three  of  them  are  equal  to  eight  of  the  former.  The  same  phe- 
nomena occur  if  instead  of  an  electrical  machine  a  powerful  induc- 
tion coil  be  used,  and  a  condenser  introduced  into  the  current. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  from  bromine,  chlorine,  and 
hydrogen,  which  prove  that^  m  different  sections  of  the  same 
tube  filed  with  gas  of  the  same  density ^  spectra  of  the  various 
orders  m/iy  he  obtained  at  the  same  time, 

Now,  the  influence  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  the  enclosed  gas  is  the  same,  no  doubt,  as  that  which 
occurs  in  the  metal  wires,  in  which  it  has  been  established  that 
the  heat  increases  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  diame- 
ter. It  therefore  follows  that  the  temperature  of  the  gas  is  great- 
est in  the  capillary  part  of  the  tube,  and  that  under  a/n  equal  presa- 
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ure  of  the  ga%  the  spectrum  of  bands  (I.  order)  corresponds  to  a 
lower  temperature  than  the  spectrum  of  lines  (II.  order). 

The  temperatures  at  which  these  spectra  of  the  various  orders 
are  produced  are  not  the  same  for  all  gases.  In  a  tube  contain- 
ing both  nitrogen  and  aqueous  vapor,  the  lines  of  hydrogen 
(spectrum  11.  order)  made  their  appearance  at  the  same  time  as 
the  spectrum  of  bands  I.  order  of  nitrogen,  whence  it  follows 
that  the  lines  of  hydrogen  are  visible  in  a  temperature  in  which 
the  lines  of  nitrogen  do  not  appear. 

32.  Influence  of  the  Tempebature  of  Gases  on  the  Wrorn 

OF  THE  Lines  of  the  Spectrum. 

The  width  of  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  depends  in  general 
upon  the  width  of  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope ;  by  widening  the 
slit  these  lines  also  widen,  without  their  brilliancy  being  affected. 
This  width,  as  a  rule,  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  slit,  but  lines 
wider  than  the  slit  are  often  observed.  An  exception  to  this  rule 
is  found  in  some  lines  in  the  spectra  of  gases  when  they  have 
been  produced  at  ditfcrcnt  temperatures.  The  spectrum  of  hy- 
drogen occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the  investigations  of 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies, 
that  it  will  be  desirable  here  to  mention  the  facts  which  re- 
late to  the  widening  and  contracting  of  the  three  characteristic 
lines. 

Pliicker  and  Hittorf  were  the  first  to  observe  that  in  a  nar- 
row tube  filled  with  hydrogen  the  three  characteristic  lines  II  a, 
H  ^,  H  7  (Frontispiece  No.  7),  appeared  at  a  certain  degree  of  rare- 
taction.  By  raising  the  temperature  of  the  tube  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Leyden  jar,  or  other  means  of  intensifying  the  electric 
discharge,  an  increase  of  the  width  of  the  line  II 7,  toward  both 
ends  of  the  spectrum,  is  first  apparent,  then  a  widening  of  the 
line  H^,  while  Ha  remains  almost  unchanged  till  II 7  has  passed 
into  an  undefined,  broad  violet  band,  and  II  fi  has,  with  dimin- 
ished intensity,  become  extended  in  both  directions.  With  a 
pressure  2^  inches,  the  spectrum  of  lines  has  already  passed  into 
a  continuous  spectrum ;  and  imder  a  pressure  of  14J  inches  the 
intensity  of  the  spectrum  has  so  much  increased  that  the  red 
line  H  a,  now  widened  into  a  band,  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  rest  of  the  spectrum. 
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When  tlie  gas  is  highly  rarefied,  the  line  H  a  is  the  first  to 
disappear,  while  H  ^  is  still  distinctly  visible. 

These  observations  upon  pressure  have  been  confirmed  by 
Wiillner  as  follows :  under  a  pressure  of  ^  of  an  inch  the  spec- 
trum of  hydrogen  consists  of  the  tliree  lines ;  with  a  pressure  of 
l-j3jj-  inch,  the  line  H  7  is  considerably  increased  in  width,  H  13 
less  so,  while  H  a  remains  unchanged.  When  the  pressure  is 
increased  to  18  inches,  the  lines  H  7  and  H  fi  have  so  far  ex- 
panded that  continuous  bands  of  color  appear  in  their  places,  and 
H  a  is  visible  only  as  a  wide,  diffused  line,  until  at  the  great 
pressure  of  22  inches  the  spectrum  is  perfectly  continuous,  and 
H  a  is  no  longer  to  be  recognized  as  a  line,  but  is  changed  into  a 
broad  red  space. 

It  was  found  by  Secchi  by  employing  tubes  of  varying  calibre 
(§  31)  that,  with  a  diminution  of  the  tension  and  temperature  of 
the  electric  spark,  the  width  of  the  hydrogen  lines  decreased,  till 
with  the  same  width  of  slit  they  disappeared,  or  else  became  very 
fine  and  scarcely  to  be  seen,  in  the  parts  of  the  tubes  of  greatest 
diameter,  while  they  continued  visible  in  the  capillary  portions. 
It  therefore  follows  that  with  the  same  pressure  on  the  gas  a 
diminution  of  temperature  is  accompanied  by  a  narrowing  of  the 
hydrogen  lines,  and  it  seems  that  with  a  given  density  there  is  a 
Umit  of  temperature  at  which  the  three  bright  li/ties  of  this  gas 
disappear.  Were  it  possible  to  estimate  this  temperature,  the 
amount  of  pressure  to  which  the  gas  was  subjected  coidd  be  in- 
ferred. •  This  question  is  involved  in  considerable  difficulty,  but 
is  at  the  same  time  of  such  great  importance  in  the  investigations 
of  the  solar  atmosphere  that  it  will  no  doubt  soon  engage  the 
attention  of  those  physicists  who  have  the  requisite  apparatus  at 
their  command. 

33.  Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Delicacy  of  Spectrum 

Keactions. 

Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  discovered,  in  their  first  labors  on  this 
subject,  that  the  spectra  of  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  increased 
in  intensity  as  the  temperature  to  which  they  were  subjected 
increased,  but  it  remained  uncertain  whether  the  increased  bright- 
ness resulted  merely  from  the  increased  volatilization  of  these 
metals  or  from  the  consequent  increased  delicacy  of  the  spectrum 
reactions. 
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Cappel  has  therefore  lately  renewed  these  investigationB ; 
solutions  of  the  metallic  salts  were  volatilized  between  the  poles 
of  a  small  induction  machine  giving  a  spark  |  of  an  inch  long, 
and  by  the  use  of  Mitscherlich's  glass  tubes,  i)rovided  with  plati- 
num wicks  (Fig.  62),  the  spectnim  made  permanent  for  some 
time.  A  series  of  solutions,  each  half  the  strength  of  the  preced- 
ing one,  were  prepared  from  a  number  of  metallic  chlorides ;  the 
spectrum  of  the  metal  which  was  in  connection  with  the  positive 
pole  was  continuously  observed,  while  increjisingly  concentrated 
solutions  were  brought  in  succession  into  the  electric  current  till 
the  lines  of  the  substance,  the  position  of  which  had  previously 
been  accurately  determined  for  that  particular  spectroscope,  were 
clearly  visible. 

The  result  of  these  observations  is  given  in  the  following 
table. 

The  second  column  contains  the  minima  of  metallit^  substance 
needed  to  produce  the  principal  characteristic  line,  therefore  the 
most  sensitive  line  of  the  metal.  It  shows  that  by  the  use  of  this 
minimum  of  metallic  substance  the  spectrum  consists  of  only  one 
single  line,  with  the  exception  of  copper,  the  spectrum  of  which, 
even  with  the  smallest  perceptible  mixture,  is  composed  of  three 
lines.  The  third  column  is  compiled  from  earlier  observations, 
so  modified  that  the  weight  of  the  mixtures  has  reference  to  the 
amount  of  metal  contained  in  the  compounds. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
alkalies,  the  susceptibility  of  the  spectrum  reactions  in  the  metals, 
inclusive  of  lithium,  is  from  40  to  3,000  times  greater  in  the  heat 
of  the  electric  spark  than  in  the  temperature  of  the  non-luminous 
gas-flame.  Many  new  lines  make  their  api)earance  in  the  si)cc- 
trum  of  the  induction  spark  which  are  not  visil)le  at  a  lower 
temperature.* 

As  a  practical  result  of  these  investigations  by  (.^appel,  it 
seems  to  be  esti\blished  that  the  spectrum  analysis  of  alkalies  is 
best  conducted  by  the  temperature  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame, 
and  that  of  other  metals  by  the  electric  spark.  It  seems  probable 
that  by  the  use  of  still  higher  tension,  such  as  nuiy  be  obtained 
by  the  introduction  of  condensers  (Fig.  65),  the  sensibility  of  the 
spectrum  reactions  in  a  great  number  of  metals  may,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  higher  temperature,  be  raised  above  the  foregoing 
liinits. 

•  [See  note,  p.  104.] 
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The  importance  of  the  choice  of  a  suitable  temperatui'e  in 
investigations  with  spectrum  analysis  is  shown  by  the  behavior  of 
strontium.  If,  for  example,  ^hf  ^^  *  milligramme  of  this  metal 
be  taken,  a  quantity  that  can  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  mode 
of  analysis,  y^  part  of  this  small  quantity  will  be  shown  by  its 
spectrum  analysis  in  the  Bunsen  burner ;  but  if  the  electric  spark 
be  employed,  yuVir  P*^**  ^^  ^^^^®  ^^^^  small  particle  may  be  dis- 
tinguished with  the  greatest  certainty.  Cappel,  therefore,  rightly 
maintains  that  in  searching  for  new  metals  the  employment  of 
high  temperatures  is  very  important,  and  that  the  use  of  very 
powerftd  induction  machines,  with  the  addition  of  condensers, 
would  very  probably  lead  to  the  discovery  of  new  elements. 

34.  The  Colors  of  Natural  Objects. 

Besides  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  which  are  the  6imj)le  ele- 
ments composing  wliite  light,  there  is  another  class  of  colors 
apparent  in  every  substance,  which  are  therefore  known  as  the 
colors  of  natural  objects.  When  we  see  that  a  picture  is  formed 
by  covering  the  canvas  with  various  pigments,  and  that  leaves 
and  flowers  are  bright  with  the  most  beautiful  tints,  while  white 
doth  becomes  red,  green,  or  blue,  according  to  the  color  of  the 
liquid  into  which  it  is  dipped,  we  are  easily  led  to  believe  that 
every  substance  carries  in  itself  its  own  color,  which  is  peculiar 
to  it  alone,  and  is  inherent  in  the  substance.  At  most,  we  might 
admit  that  light  was  requisite  to  render  the  color  visible. 

And  yet  this  is  not  so.  Were  colors  really  something  inherent 
in  the  object,  every  colored  substance  would  maniiestly  appear 
always  of  the  same  color  by  whatever  light  it  was  illuminated. 
But  this,  as  every  one  knows,  is  not  the  case.  The  beautiful 
violet  dress  which  in  daylight  appears  of  the  purest  color  seems  dull 
and  gloomy  by  gas-light ;  materials  which  in  dayliglit  are  a  bright 
blue  are  tinged  with  green  in  candle  or  lamp  light.  And  wliat  if 
a  landscape  or  a  colored  object  be  viewed  through  a  tinted  glass  ? 
All  colors  then  seem  changed,  without  the  objects  in  themselves 
being  altered ;   if  the  color  of  the  glass  be  intense,  the  various 

colors  of  the  objects  immediately  disappear,  and  every  thing 
seems  shaded  in  trie  color  of  the  glass.  Tlic  same  thing  happens 
if  some  common  salt  be  rubbed  into  the  wick  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and 
surrounding  objects  viewed  by  the  yellow  light  of  such  a  flame ; 
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the  colors  disappear,  or  lose  much  of  their  brilliancy,  and  every 
thing  seems  either  in  mere  light  and  shade,  or  else  of  a  dull  gray. 

These  facts  clearly  prove  that  colors  are  not  inherent  in  ob- 
jects, that  they  have  no  independent  existence,  but  that  they  are 
called  forth  by  some  extraneous  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  considerations  show  that  there  must 
be  something  in  the  objects  themselves  to  help  in  the  formation 
of  color;  for  they  in  no  way  assume  the  color  of  the  light  illumi- 
nating them,  but  appear,  as  a  rule,  of  quite  a  different  hue. 

The  nut2iral  color  of  ^n  object  is  that  in  which  it  appears  when 
illuminated  by  the  pure  white  light  of  the  sun,  or  by  daylight ; 
it  is  called  red  or  blue  when  it  so  appears  by  daylight.  Now,  if 
an  object  be  illuminated  by  white  light,  and  yet  appear  of  another 
color,  the  cause  of  the  change  must  be  looked  for*  in  the  influence 
which  the  surface  of  the  body  exercises  on  the  ether-waves  con- 
stituting white  light.  The  efibcts  of  this  influence  are  very 
diflerent  according  to  the  nature  of  the  coloring  matter  with 
which  the  object  is  provided ;  but  they  may  mostly  be  reduced  to 
one  of  two  cases :  either  that  a  portion  of  the  ether-motion  is 
entirely  stopped,  or  so  considerably  diminished  in  its  passage 
over  the  ponderable  atoms  of  the  substance,  as  that  heat  instead 
of  light  is  evolved ;  or  else  that  the  ether-waves  are  irregularly 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  object,  as  sometimes  occurs  with 
the  waves  of  sound.  In  the  first  case  the  rays  of  light  are  said 
to  be  absorbed;  in  the  latter,  scattered. 

Wlicn  the  surface  of  a  body  has  the  property  of  absorbing  all 
the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum  with  the  exception  of  one — red, 
for  example — that  body  appears  red  to  us  by  daylight  because 
this  color  alone  is  reflected  to  the  eye.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  the  power  of  absorbing  some  of  the  rays — the  red  and 
orange,  for  instance — and  of  reflecting  the  others,  namely,  the 
yellow,  green,  and  blue,  the  color  of  the  object  will  then  be  that 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  unabsorbed — the  reflected — colors. 
Now,  as  white  light  contains  the  whole  range  of  colors  visible  in 
the  spectrum,  it  can  easily  be  understood  why  so  many  diflerent- 
colored  objects  should  be  seen  in  nature  witli  such  an  infinite 
variety  of  tints.* 

•  [A  certain  proportion  of  the  light  falling  upon  colored  bodies  is  usually  sent  back 
unchanged  by  superficial  reflection,  without  undergoing  the  elective  absorption  to  which 
the  color  of  the  substance  is  due.] 
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When  all  the  colors  of  white  light  are  reflected  from  an  object 
in  the  same  proportions  as  they  occur  in  the  solar  spectrum,  the 
object  appears  white  by  daylight,  and  brilliant  in  proportion  to 
the  quayitity  of  Kght  it  reflects.  In  proportion,  however,  as  it 
reflects  fewer  rays  of  all  kinds,  the  white  loses  in  intensity ;  the 
object  appears  first  gray,  then  dark,  and  at  last  black,  when  all 
the  rays  falling  upon  it  are  absorbed  and  none  reflected. 

Those  objects  are  therefore  black  the  surfaces  of  which  are  so 
constituted  as  to  absorb  all  the  colored  rays  of  white  light ;  those 
are  white  which  reflect  all  the  rays  which  fall  upon  the  surface ; 
and  those  are  colored  which  reflect  some  of  the  rays  and  absorb 
others. 

A  white  object  may  therefore  appear  of  all  colors :  if  red  light 
falls  upon  it,  it  reflects  it  to  the  eye,  and  appears  red ;  in  blue 
light  it  appears  blue ;  in  green  light,  green,  etc. ;  whereas  a 
black  object  always  appears  black,  w^hatever  may  be  the  color  of 
the  light  by  which  it  is  illuminated. 

We  may  here  further  remark  that  a  colored  substance  assumes 
a  different  tint  when  illuminated  by  colored  light,  and  then 
appears  of  another  than  its  natural,  that  is  to  say,  daylight  color. 
Vermilion,  for  example,  when  placed  in  red  light,  becomes  of  a 
more  fiery  red ;  in  orange  or  yellow  light,  it  appears  orange  or 
yellow,  but  deeper  in  tone ;  green  rays  impart  to  it  something  of 
their  own  tint,  but,  as  the  red  substance  can  reflect  only  a  few  of 
the  green  rays,  it  appears  pale  and  dull  by  their  light ;  it  seems 
still  duller  and  darker  in  blue  light,  and  with  indigo  and  violet  it  is 
almost  black. 

These  phenomena  are  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the 
surfaces  of  colored  bodies  possess  the  property  of  reflecting  the 
rays  of  one  particular  color  in  far  greater  proportion  than  those 
of  the  other  colors ;  they  do  not  therefore  appear  black  when 
illuminated  by  a  light  diflfering  from  their  own  natural  color. 
Take,  for  example,  a  piece  of  paper  half  of  which  is  colored  a 
deep  blue  and  half  red  :  the  cblored  rays  other  than  the  blue  and 
red  are  not  all  absorbed  :  it  is  true  that  the  blue  piece  reflects 
the  blue  rays  preeminently  and  in  greatest  number,  as  the  red 
part  does  the  red  rays,  but  the  red  has  also  the  capability  of  re- 
flecting other  rays  to  a  small  amount.  If  the  pure  yellow  light 
of  a  spirit-flame  impregnated  with  salt  be  allowed  to  fall  on 
the  paper  in  a  completely  dark  room,  the  paper  must  appear 
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ing  matter  lias  yet  beun  found  which  will  absorb  or  traii£iiiit 
only  one  kind  of  colored  rays ;  the  colors  of  liquids,  therefore,  as 
seen  by  white  light,  are  mixed  colore,  and  their  absorption  varies 
exceedingly,  according  to  the  refrangibility  of  the  light  which 
falls  upon  them,  and  the  degree  of  concentration  possessed  by 
the  solution,  Sorby,  Haerlin,  Hoppe,  and  Valentin,  besides 
Gladstone  and  Iluggins,  have  delineated  a  great  number  of  well- 
known  coloring  matters  and  other  liquids,  in  the  course  of  their 
investigations,  and  have  ascertained  to  what  extent  their  various 
degrees  of  concentration  affect  the  individual  parts  of  the  con- 
tinuous spectrum. 

If  these  absorption  phenomena  are  to  be  exhibited  before  a 
large  audience  by  the  use  of  the  electric  or  Drummond's  light,  it 
is  desirable  to  take  those  colored  liquids  which  show  their  ab- 
sorption in  a  very  characteristic  manner,  as,  for  instance,  a  solu- 
tion in  ether  of  chlorophyll— the  green-coloring  matter  of  leaves 
— a  solution  in  water  of  the  coloring  matter  of  human  blood,  or 
a  thin  layer  of  potassium  permanganate  solution. 


Absorbont  LlqiUda. 


If  a  continuous  spectrum  of  white  light  about  six  feet  long  be 
projected  in  the  usual  way,  and  a  glass  vessel  (Fig.  70)  composed 
of  flat  plates  containing  the  chlorophyll  solution  introduced  into 
the  path  of  the  rays,  the  spectrum  on  the  screen  will  be  seen  im- 
mediately to  change.  Dark  bands  {Fig,  71,  No,  2  ;  Frontispiece 
No.  10)  appear  in  the  red,  as  well  as  in  the  yellow,  green,  and 
violet  portions,  and  the  blue  shades  give  place  to  a  faint^red  hue ; 
the  green  chlorophyll  solution  does  not  therefore  absorb  the 
whole  of  the  red  and  yellow  rays,  but  .only  those  which  possess  a 
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Jcnliar  refraiigibility  or  wave-length ;  it  exerts  the  same  infln- 
lence  un  moHt  of  the  bine  and  violet  rKja,  while  It  tranamita  im- 
Rchan^d  all  the  other  colors  of  white  light. 


If  a  greatly-diluted  soUitioti  of  freeh  arterial  liiimd  be  siib- 

tituted  for  the  leaf-green,  the  red  in  the  epeetruiii  will  lie  inten- 

ified,  while  the  bine  and  the  violet  will  he  nearly  extinguished. 

;.  71,  No.  3,  showB  in  the  yellow  iind  coiiiinencement  of  tho 

reen  two  dark-blood  bands,  with  a  faint-green  etripo  int«rpoHed. 

These  phenomena  appear  in  a  mneh  more  striking  manner  if 

Ehey  are  observed  throngh  a  spentroaeopo  instead  of  being  pro- 

i  jected  on  a  Bcreen ;  tlio  colored  liquid  id  then  placed  immediate- 

"  1  front,  of  the  elit,  and  the  spectra  viewed  directly  by  the  eye. 

at  ia  needful  for  this  purpose  to  have  sinall  glass  tronghs  with 

wrallel  Bides,  eimilar  to  tlie  one  drawn  in  Fig.  70,  but  Stokes 

ends  careftiHy-eelected  test-glasae*,*  any  of  which  may  he 

*  Brownttif;  muiuriic lures  such  gluw  lubes  nnil  reiMls  of  nrcrjr  roquired  ajic  ud 

B,  espenilK'  in  the  Tunii  <>(  »  wpdj^e,  en  lU  to  Ifst  oullj  thn  aaisi^  UquliI  at  dlObr- 

live  lhii'1ini-«i>ea.     He  alao  (Umiiihea,  enclosed  in  glass  tubos,  a  nhulv  bbHgm 

bf  liquidB,  thi'  ab9orptlT4  jiower  nfnliicb  It  dtbcr  romarkablj  great  or  else  manlfcMed 

n  pcculi«r  n»j. 

10 
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filled  with  t!ie  requisite  liquid,  and  placed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  72, 
close  in  front  of  the  slit  by  means  of  a  supporting  ring  fastened 
to  the  end  of  the  spectroscope.  K  the  instrument  with  the  slit 
not  too  contracted  be  directed  toward  a  luminous  cloud,  or  when 
this  is  not  available  toward  a  bright  light  placed  immediately  in 
front,  there  will  appear  a  brilliant  spectrum  crossed  by  dark 
bands  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  liquid. 

In  many  cases  small  changes  produced  in  these  coloring  mat- 
ters by  dilution,  by  chemical  action,  or  by  the  increase  or  dimi- 


nution of  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  liquid,  are  accompanied 
by  changes  in  the  absorption  bands,  so  that  a  conclusion  may  be 
formed  from  the  position,  width,  and  intensity  of  these  dark 
hands  as  to  the  nature  of  the  coloring  matter  and  the  circum- 
stances  by  wliich  it  has  suifered  alteration.  The  two  dark-blood 
bands  are  seen  in  the  yellow-green  of  a  spectrum  formed  by 
either  daylight  or  lamp-light  from  water  infused  with  hut  a  trace 
of  blood,  and  which  exhibits  to  the  naked  eye  scarcely  a  percep- 
tible tinge  of  yellow.  On  this  account  spectrum  analysis  has 
been  called  into  the  service  of  physiology  and  pathology,  and  is 
fitted  to  render  valuable  aid  in  medico-legal  investigations,  smce 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  speetroscopo,  when  ui  connection 
with  the  microscope,  will  be  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  blood 
or  poison  in  many  cases  where  the  microscope  alone  can  fdmifih 
no  results,  or  only  those  of  an  untnistworthy  character. 
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37.  The  Sosbt-Bbowsino  HiCBOSFECTKoscorE. 

The  object  of  tbia  instrument  ie  to  facilitate  the  accurate  ob- 
Berration  of  the  absorptive  phenomena  of  the  smallest  solid  and 
liquid  bodies,  such  aa  are  prepared  for  microscopic  examination 
— a  corpuacule  of  blood,  for  instance*  Sorby,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Browning,  has  so  arranged  the  spectroscopic  part  of  tlie 
inatmment  that  it  can  be  applied  to  any  microscope  by  fixing  it 
in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  eye-piece  so  that  the  Hpectroseopic 
investigation  of  an  object  can  be  pursued  without  any  change  in 
the  manner  of  using  the  instrument.  In  a  complete  instrument 
a  contrivance  is  attached  to  the  side  by  moans  of  which  the  sub- 
stances to  1)6  investigated  may  be  compared  with  the  spectra  of 


Hh  BorbJ-finwnJEig  MIcroHpectroHopfl- 

*  [In  hia  earlier  researches  with  the  nitcrascopp,  Sorlij  illumiDatcd  the  olyect  to 
be  eiuninud  bj  placing  it  in  a  spectrum  formed  on  the  stage  of  the  inetniment  bj  a 
prlnn  and  lens  placed  beneath.  Huggins  first  pointed  out  the  method  of  obserriiig 
the  spectra  of  tfac  light  from  microscopic  objecu  bf  meuia  of  a  slit  and  «  prism 
placed  abow  the  object-glaM  of  the  microscope.  (iSh  "  On  the  Primnatic  Examination 
of  ICcroacopic  Objects,"  Trani.  Microscopical  Society,  Ui^y  10, 186G.)  It  is  on  this 
piindple  that  the  tcit  eonveuient  instruinent  described  in  the  leit  1b  bued.] 
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Icnown  siibstences :  this  apparatus  conBiBts  of  a  small  stage,  s 
prism  for  comparison  (§  38),  and  a  movable  scale  for  measuring 
accurately  the  places  of  the  ahsorption  bands. 

Fig.  73  shows  a  perspective  view  of  the  whole  instrument,  as 
fitted  to  slide  into  the  upper  tube  of  the  microscope  in  place  of 
the  eye-piece ;  Fig.  74  gives  a  section  showing  the  internal  con- 
struction ;  and  Fig.  75  gives  a  section  through  the  plane  of  the 
t^o  screws  C  and  H,  exiiibiting  the  slit  with  its  contrivances  for 
adjustment  and  the  prism  for  comparison. 

The  tube  A  encloses  a  second  tube  carrying  a  direct-vision 
system  of  five  prisms  c,  and  an  achromatic  lens  I  (Fig.  74) ;  by 
means  of  a  miHed  head  B,  with  screw-motion,  this  inner  tube 
can  be  moved  up  and  down,  so  that  the  slit  situated  inthe  plane 
of  the  screws  C  and  H  may  be  in  the  focus  of  the  lens  I ;  conse- 
quently the  rays  from  the  slit,  after  passing  through  the  lens,  &11 
parallel  on  to  the  prisms. 


SecUoD  or  Uis  Mkn«|i«etnaai[>e. 


D  D  is  the  stage  on  which  the  objects  for  comparison — 
liquids  between  plates  of  glass  or  in  small  tubes — are  secured 
within  notched  edges,  by  means  of  metal  springs,  which  hold  the 
small  glasses  in  such  a  position  that  the  light  foiling  on  them 
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from  the  side,  after  ite  passage  through  the  liquid,  reaches  a 
squBre  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  whence,  as  Fig.  74: 
BhowB,  it  paaaes  through  a  side  opening  o  into  the  inside  of  the 
principal  tnbe,  iad  falls  upon  the  reflecting  prism  B,  which  acta 
as  a  prism  for  comparison.  When  the  apparatus  for  comparison 
is  not  required,  the  square  opening  in  the  stage  D  D  is  closed  by 
a  eliding  plate  hj  means  of  the  screw  £,  so  that  the  side-light 
may  be  shut  oat  of  the  instnunent. 

Fig.  1$  ^ves  a  section  through  the  plane  of  the  sht  between 
the  screws  C  and  H.  The  piece  n  is  flxed,  while  in  is  movable, 
by  means  of  the  screw  H  and  an  opposing  steel  spring,  which 


AcljDMmaiti  fcr  tb  SU  b  Uh  lib 


serres  to  widen  or  narrow  the  sht.  Close  over  the  slit  is  a 
covering  plate  ^,  which  is  moved  backward  and  forward  by  the 
screw  C  and  a  spring  acting  against  it,  thus  enabling  the  slit  to 
be  lengthened  or  shortened.  The  reflecting  prism  R  covers  a 
part  of  the  slit ;  if  this  slit  be  open,  and  the  light  from  the 
object  for  comparison  fall  from  the  side  at  o  upon  tlie  y>T\am  R, 
it  will  be  reflected  back,  and  be  thrown  upon  the  system  of 
prisms  c,  together  with  the  light  coming  through  the  open  part 
of  the  slit  from  below  (Fig.  74).  In  this  way  two  spectra  are 
received  in  juxtaposition,  one  produced  by  the  light  passing 
throogh  the  tube  G,  the  other  by  the  light  which  has  been 
transmitted  through  the  known  liquid  npon  the  stage  D  B. 

In  order  to  use  the  microspectroscope,  the  tube  A,  with  the 
prisms,  must  be  removed,«nd  the  tnbe  Q  inserted  into  the  eye- 
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piece  tube,  so  that  tlie  slit  at  the  eye-end  shall  be  parallel  to  the 
inner  slit.*  The  object-glass  required  is  then  screwed  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  microscope,  the  object  the  spectrum  of  which 
is  to  be  investigated  laid  upon  the  stage,  and  illuminated  accord- 
ing as  it  is  transparent  or  opaque  with  a  mirror  from  below,  or 
by  means  of  an  achromatic  condenser  from  above,  and  the  focus 
adjusted  in  the  same  manner  as  for  an  ordinary  microscopic  in- 
vestigation, so  that  the  enlarged  image  may  be  distinctly  seen. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  requisite  that  the  slit,  by  means  of  the 
screw  H,  should  be  opened  wide.  The  tube  A,  with  the  com- 
pound prism,  is  then  replaced,  its  position  regulated  with  regard 
to  the  slit  by  the  screw  B,  and  the  width  of  the  slit  adjusted 
until  a  well-defined  spectrum  is  obtained.  As  each  portion  of 
the  spectrum  possesses  a  refrangibility  peculiar  to  itself,  the 
prisms  must,  for  the  delicate  absorption  lines,  be  specially  ad- 
justed for  each  dark  line.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  in 
these  investigations  the  lowest  possible  powers  are  employed. 

When  the  substance  to  be  investigated  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  spectrum  of  a  known  substance,  the  stage  D  I>.is  em- 
ployed in  the  manner  described.  K  it  be  used  in  daylight,  the 
tube  of  the  microscope  must  be  directed  to  a  bright  part  of  the 
sky  (Fig.  Y3) ;  for  a  better  illumination  of  the  liquids  on  the 
stage  D  D,  especially  by  lamp-light,  the  mirror  I  is  employed, 
and  is  so  supported  as  to  allow  of  its  being  placed  in  any  position 
with  respect  to  the  opening  in  the  stage. 

For  the  accurate  determination  of  the  position  of  the  absorp- 
tion lines,  the  upper  cover  of  the  tube  A  is  removed  and  replaced 
by  another,  which,  as  represented  in  Fig.  76,  is  provided  with  a 
lateral  tube  a  a.  In 'this  tube  the  lens  e  can  be  adjusted  by 
means  of  the  screw  J,  while  in  front  is  a  contrivance  by  which 
an  opaque  glass  plate  d^  on  which  a  fine  transparent  line  or  cross 
has  been  photographed,  may  be  moved  backward  and  forward  by 
the  micrometer-screw  M  (compare  Fig.  51),  and  the  amount  of 
motion  measured.  In  front  of  the  opening  of  the  tube  a  a  is 
placed  a  movable  mirror  S,  which  reflects  the  light  it  receives, 
whether  daylight  or  lamp-light,  on  to  the  glass  plate  d.  By 
turning  the  micrometer-screw  M,  the  light  transmitted  through 
the  glass  plate  is  thrown  into  the  tube  A  A,  in  the  form  of  a 

*  [Mr.  Browning  now  makes  the  instrument  with  a  circular  aperture  instead  of  a 
slit,  so  that  the  eye-cap  may  be  placed  in  any  positlbn.] 
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bright  line,  and  the  lens  e  adjusted  to  such  a.  position  nB  to  direct 
the  image  of  thie  line  upon  tho  upper  surface  of  the  range  of 
prisms  c,  presenting  an  angle  of  45°,  whence  it  is  rejected  in  the 
direction  of  the  principal  tube,  upd  reaches  tho  eye  at  the  same 
time  as  the  spectnim.  A  bright  line  or  cross  is  thus  seen  upon 
the  spectrum,  and  it  is  not  only  easy,  by  turning  the  micrometer- 
screw  M,  to  place  the  bright  line  precisely  upon  any  absorption 
line,  but  also  to  measure  accurately  the  relative  distances  between 
any  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  by  means  of  the  divisions  of  the 
micrometer. 


Ulenmeter  tor 


lorliiff  Ulo  Ab»T[itli3 


In  order,  however,  that  the  results  given  by  various  instni- 
ments  may  be  compared,  these  divisions  must  not  bo  arbitrary. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  62),  and  will  be  more  fully 
entered  into  in  Part  m.,  that  the  solar  spectrum,  and  conse- 
quently the  spectrum  of  daylight,  is  not  continuous,  but  is  eveiy- 
where  crossed  by  numerous  dark  lines  of  varying  intensity. 
These  dark  lines  always  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  scale  of 
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color  in  the  gpectniiu,  that  is  to  say,  each  line  is  produced  by  the 
absorption  of  one  and  the  same  color,  or  by  light  of  the  same  re- 
fraogibility,  whatever  may  be  the  composition  or  angle  of  the 
prism.  It  is  most  advantRgeous_to  select  the  darkest  lines  in  the 
Bolar  spectrum  to  form  a  scale  for  dividing  the  screw-head  M  of 
the  microspectroscope, 

For  this  purpose  Browning  divides  the  screw-head  M  into  a 
hundred  equal  part^,  and  detcrmincB  the  divisions  of  the  scale  for 
every  instrument  by  a  previons  trial  in  which  briglit  daylight  is 
admitted  from  below  through  the  slit  and  the  tube  G  (Fig,  73), 
and  these  divisions  are  aueeessively  marked  off  by  the  indicator 
on  the  screw-head  whenever  the  bright  line  of  light  (Fig.  76)  ia 
coincident  with  the  individnal  dark  linea  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
The  dark  lines  are  then  drawn  in  -accordanee  with  these  nnm- 
bers  upon  a  spectrum  about  live  inches  loug,  which  is  divided 
into  an  arbitrary  number  of  equal  divisions,  as  represented  in 
the  upper  half  of  Fig.  77.  By  means  of  snch  a  spectrum,  the 
position  of  the  absoi-ption  bands  of  any  liquid  may  be  determined 


without  difficulty,  care  only  being  taken  that  artificial  light  be 
employed  for  the  formation  of  the  spectrum,  since  daylight 
always  produces  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  these 
might  easily  be  confused  with  the  absorption  lines.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  necessary,  when  darlt  bands  are  observed  in  the  spectrum 
o£&  eubetance,  to  bring  the  line  of  light  in  the  micrometer  nptm 
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the  flpectnmi  (Fig.  76),  and  place  it  by  means  of  the  acrew  M  in 
coincidence  with  the  absorption  lines  to  be  measured,  and  then 
read  off  the  number  upon  the  divided  screw-head.  The  num- 
bers read  off  for  the  various  Unea  need  only  be  compared  with 
the  diviaionfl  of  the  scale  of  the  normal  spectrum,  in  order  to  de- 
termine at  once  the  position  of  these  lines  in  the  spectrum  for  all 
similar  investigations.  Should  a  more  complete  representation 
of  the  absorption  spectrmn  be  required,  it  is  only  neceaaaiy,  as 
shown  in  the  lower  half  of  Fig.  77,  to  draw  the  lines  according 
to  the  numbers  read  oS  on  the  micrometer  screw-head  upon  a 
spectrum  fUmished  with  the  scale  of  the  normal  spectrum.  The 
bright  line  seen  at  the  number  96  in  this  lower  spectrum  ought 
to  indicate  that  an  absorption  Une  was  seen  at  this  spot  in  the 
instrument.  If,  instead  of  the  line  of  light  a  bright  cross  be 
nsed,  the  point  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  lines  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  absorption  line,  or,  if  it  be  a  hand,  upon  each 
edge  in  succession. 


AtworpUoD  Buidi  ot  Hi 


Those  who  wish  to  enter  more  minutely  into  investigations 
of  this  kind  will  do  well  to  begin  with  various  solutions  of  blood, 
vitfi  madder,  aniline  red,  fresh  solution  of  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash, or  with  other  similar  subBtances  of  highly  absorptive  power. 

In  Fig.  78  are  shown  the  absorption  bands  of  human  blood 
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as  given  by  Stokes ;  it  will  be  seen  how  greatly  they  vary  in  the 
same  substance  according  as  it  is  subjected  to  changes  or  mixed 
with  other  bodies.  All  four  spectra  are  the  absorption  spectra 
of  human  blood :  No.  1  is  that  of  fresh  scarlet  blood ;  No.  2,  that 
of  deoxidized  blood  (cruorine).  By  the  action  of  an  acid  on  blood 
the  cruorine  is  converted  into  hsematin,  which  gives  a  spectrum 
showing  an  entirely  diflferent  set  of  bands;  and  hflematin  can 
again  be  oxidized  and  reduced,  until  it  exhibits  the  dark  bands 
shown  in  Nos.  3  and  4. 

While  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Valentin  are  abeady  actively  en- 
gaged with  the  absorption  spectra  of  those  substances  which  play 
an  important  part  in  physiology  and  pathology,  Sorby  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  investigation  of  articles  of  commerce  such 
as  dyes  and  wine — to  ascertain  its  age,  as  well  as  to  detect  the 
adulteration  in  food,  such  as  beer  and  wine,  mustard,  cheese, 
butter,  etc.  Spectrum  analysis  has  thus  opened  a  wide  field  of 
investigation  to  the  physiologist,  the  physician,  the  botanist,  the 
zoologist,  the  chemist,  and  the  technologist,  and  the  labors  un- 
dertaken in  these  various  departments  of  science  have  already 
yielded  valuable  results. 

38.  Absorption  of  Light  by  Gases. 

While  colorless  gases  only  weaken  the  intensity  of  the  light 
they  transmit,  and  exert  no  selective  absorptive  power  upon  any 
particular*  rays ;  and  while,  on  the  contrary,  colored  solid  and 
liquid  bodies  wholly  absorb  certain  rays,  and  entirely  transmit 
others,  thus  producing  wide  absorption  bands  that  extend  some- 
times over  whole  groups  of  colors  in  the  continuous  spectrum, 
colored  gases,  differing  from  both,  exhibit  only  narrow  dark 
bands,  which,  like  black  lines,  traverse  not  unfrequently  every 
color  in  the  continuous  spectrum. 

For  the  exhibition  of  these  absorption  phenomena  a  glass 
globe  (Fig.  Y9)  is  employed,  smoothly  polished  inside,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  closed  at  both  ends  by  pieces  of  plate  glass.  The 
vapors  for  examination  are  introduced  into  the  globe  by  a  side 
opening ;  but,  if  it  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  formed  dur- 
ing the  investigation,  the  substances  needed  for  their  develop- 
ment can  be  placed  in  the  vessel  by  removing  the  cover,  and 
vaporized  by  a  careful  application  of  heat.    The  globe  must  be 
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placed  immediAtely  before  the  prism,  or  close  in  front  of  tbe  slit 
of  the  BpectroBCope,  and  in  such  a  positioa  in  the  path  of  the 
rays  that  they  may  paas  through  the  inside  of  the  sphere  perpen- 
dicularly to  ^e  glass  plates  covering  it. 


Ibr  Abtorbant  Vapoi*. 


To  exhibit  the  absorptive  properties  of  nitrous-acid  gas  on  a 
large  scale,  the  electric  lamp  or  Drummond'a  light  must  be  em- 
ployed, and  tbe  continuous  Bpectnun  of  white  light  thrown  upon 
the  screen  in  the  manner  described  in  §  19,  Fig.  34.  If  the  globe 
filled  with  the  red  vapor  of  nitrous  acid  *  be  placed  in  front  of 
the  prism  in  the  position  already  described,  the  spectrum  will 
appear  crossed  by  a  row  of  dark  bands,  the  violet  end  liH\'ing 
entirely  disappeared.  By  increasing  the  heat  of  the  vapor  these 
bands  gradually  become  stronger,  while  new  dark  bands  succeB- 
sively  appear,  until  at  last,  when  the  temperature  has  reached  a 
certain  limit,  all  the  colored  portions  of  the  apectmm  are  ab- 
sorbed, and  not  a  ray  of  the  electric  light  is  able  any  longer  to 
penetrate  the  vapor,  Brewster  carried  the  process  so  far  by  a 
coQBtant  increase  of  temperature  as  to  render  the  gas  entirely 
opaque  even  to  the  power  of  the  sun'a  rays.  The  absorption 
spectrum  of  this  gas  is  shown  in  Fig.  71,  No.  4  (Frontispiece 
No.  9). 

If  some  pieces  of  iodine  be  placed  in  the  globe  and  heated, 
a  violet  vapor  is  produced,  through  which  the  electric  light  miyr 
be  made  to  pass.  The  phenomena  which  are  then  seen  differ 
greatly  from  those  before  exhibited ;  by  slightly  widening  the 
slit,  a  large  piece  of  the  spectrum,  from  the  beginning  of  the  yel- 

*  The  T&por  it  obtained  in  (he  Bimplest  and  most  conTenient  nuno^r  bj  hciting 
nitrate  of  lead,  a  proceu  which  may  tako  place  either  in  a  separate  Teasel  or  mtb  oare 
in  the  ^«u  globe  iisdC 
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low  to  the  blue,  appears  to  be  cut  out,  and,  if  the  slit  be  contract- 
ed to  obtain  a  purer  spectrum,  this  broad  dark  belt  resolves  itself 
intp  numerous  fine  dark  lines,  which  are  seen  to  cross  the  whole 
of  the  spectrum  from  red  to  the  beginning  of  blue.  If  the  ab- 
sorption spectrum  of  the  vapor  of  iodine  be  examined  in  a  test- 
tube  glass  by  means  of  a  spectroscope,  the  whole  of  the  orange 
and  yellow  will  be  seen  crossed  by  a  great  number  of  fine  black 
lines,  which  become  so  numerous  in  the  green  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  separated  one  from  the  other,  and  appear  to  form  a 
shaded  band  (Fig.  71,  No.  5).  "With  instruments  of  high  magni- 
fying power  these  dark  bands  are  resolved  into  very  fine  lines, 
increasing  in  number  and  intensity  toward  the  middle  and  dark- 
est portions  of  the  bands. 

Other  colored  gases  yield  similar  absorption  spectra,  particu- 
larly the  vapors  of  bromine,  hydrochloric  acid,  perchloride  of 
manganese ;  also,  according  to  Morren,  of  chlorine,  etc.,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  other  vapors,  such  as  those  of  sulphur 
and  selenium,  which,  although  colored,  do  not  occasion  any  ab- 
sorption bands  in  the  spectrum. 

Aqueous  vapor  also  exercises  an  absorptive  action  upon  light, 
and  its  absorption  lines  are  very  noticeable  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  sun,  and  that  of  diffused  daylight.  On  account  of  the  con- 
nection of  these  lines  with  the  spectrum  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  consideration  of  the  details  of  their  appearance  must  be  left 
till  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  solar  spectrum  in  Part  III. 

39.  Relation  between  the  Emission  and  the  Absobption  op 

Light 

When  it  is  remembered  that  solid  bodies  in  a  state  of  incan- 
descence emit  a  much  greater  body  ot  light  than  gases  emit  in  a 
similar  condition,  and  that  they  are  able  to  absoi'h  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  the  light  falling  on  them — ^in  certain  circumstances 
even  the  whole  of  it — ^through  the  transfer  of  the  ether-vibrations 
to  their  ponderable  atoms ;  when,  further,  it  is  remembered  that 
just  those  substances  that  gwe  out  heat  with  the  greatest  facility, 
and  in  the  ftdlest  quantity,  are  also  the  most  capable  of  reoeimng 
heat  from  without  or  absorhmg  it,  the  thought  i&  suggested  that 
there  must  be  an  intimate  connection,  a  certain  reciprocity  be- 
tween the  power  of  a  body  to  emit  light  (emission)  and  to  absorb 
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it  (absorption).  That  the  temperature  of  the  substance  has  an 
influence  on  this  relation  between  its  emissive  and  absorptive 
powers  is  proved  by  the  phenomena  of  the  gas-spectra  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  order  (§  31),  as  well  as  by  the  variety  of  absorp- 
tion spectra  exhibited  at  different  temperatures  by  the  same  sub- 
stance. A  century  ago  the  eminent  mathematician  and  physicist 
Euler,  in  his  "  Theoria  lucis  et  caloris,"  enunciated  the  principle 
that  every  substance  absorbs  light  of  such  a  wave-length  as  coin- 
cides with  the  vibrations  of  its  smallest  particles.  Foucault 
mentioned  in  his  work  on  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  light,  pub- 
lished in  1849,  that  owing  to  the  impurity  of  the  carbon-points 
the  intense  yellow  sodium  line  appeared,  and  was  changed  into 
a  black  line  when  sunlight  was  transmitted  through  the  electric 

arc.  Angstrom  gave  expression  as  early  as  the  year  1853  to  the 
general  law  that  a  gas  when  luminous  emits  rays  of  Ught  of  the 
same  refranffiiUUy  as  those  which  it  has  jpower  to  absorb,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  rays  which  a  substance  absorbs  a/re  precisely 
those  which  it  emits  when  m>ade  self-hmivnous* 

But  all  these  facts  remained  isolated,  and  there  was  yet  want- 
ing the  comprehensive  grasp  of  a  general  physical  law  imder 

*  [In  a  report  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Adyancemcnt  of  Science  in  1861, 
Prof.  Balfour  Stewart  wrote  :  **  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  introduce  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Prof.  W.  Thomson,  to  Pro£ 
Kirohhoff,  dated  1860.  Prof.  Thomson  thus  writes  :  *  Pro£  Stokes  mentioned  to  roe 
at  Cambridge  some  time  ago,  probably  about  ten  years,  that  Prof.  Miller  had  made  an 
experiment  testing  to  a  Very  high  degree  of  accuracy  the  agreement  of  the  double 
dark  line  D  of  the  solar  spectrum  with  the  double  bright  line  constituting  the  spectrum 
of  the  spirit-lamp  burning  with  salt.  I  remarked  that  there  must  be  some  phjrsical 
connection  between  two  agencies  presenting  so  marked  a  characteristic  in  common* 
He  assented,  and  said  he  believed  a  mechanical  explanation  of  the  cause  was  to  be 
had  on  some  such  principles  as  the  following :  Vapor  of  sodium  must  possess,  by  its 
molecular  structure,  a  tendency  to  vibrate  in  the  periods  corresponding  to  the  degrees 
of  refrangibility  of  the  double  line  D.  Hence  the  presence  of  sodium  in  a  source  of 
light  must  tend  to  originate  light  of  that  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  vapor  of  sodium 
in  an  atmosphere  round  a  source  must  have  a  great  tendency  to  retain  on  itself,  i.  e., 
to  absorb  and  to  have  its  temperature  raised  by  light  from  the  source  of  the  precise 
quality  in  question.  In  the  atmosphere  around  the  sun,  therefore,  there  must  be 
present  vapor  of  sodium,  which,  according  to  mechanical  explanation  thus  suggested, 
bdng  particularly  opaque  for  light  of  that  qiudity,  prevents  such  of  it  as  is  emitted 
firom  the  sun  from  penetrating  to  any  considerable  distance  through  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  The  test  of  this  theory  must  be  had  in  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
yapor  of  sodium  has  the  special  absorbing  power  anticipated.* "  In  the  same  con- 
nection  roust  also  be  considered  tlie  experiments  on  the  properties  of  radiant  light 
communicated  in  1860  by  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart  to  the  Royal  Society.] 
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bright  sodium  lines  are  found  wlien  the  light  from  sodium  alone 
falls  into  the  spectroscope. 

In  the  same  way,  by  employing  the  vapors  of  lithium,  potas- 
sium, strontium,  and  barium,  KirchhofF  and  Bunsen  extinguished 
from  a  continuous  spectrum  precisely  the  same  bright  colors 
which  these  vapors  emit  when  luminous.  Luminous  lithium- 
vapor  (Frontispiece  No.  3)  gives  a  spectrum  of  one  intense  red 
line  and  a  fainter  orange  one ;  lithium-vapor  absorbs  also  just 
those  same  colors  from  white  light  sent  through  it.  K  Kirch- 
hoff 's  experiment  be  repeated  with  lithium  in  the  same  manner 
(Fig.  80)  as  already  described  with  sodium,  two  unequally  dark 
lines  will  appear  in  the  continuous  spectrum  of  the  lamp-light 
precisely  in  the  same  places  where  the  luminous  lithium-vapor 
showed  the  two  bright  lines. 

The  important  result  of  these  investigations  is  therefore 
that  the  characteristic  hrigJU  lines  of  sodium,  lithium,  etc.,  are 
changed  into  dark  lines  when  the  intense  white  light  of  incan- 
descent solid  or  liquid  bodies  passes  through  the  vapor  of  these 
metals.  The  spectrum  of  luminous  sodium-vapor  is  a  bright 
yellow  (double)  line,  the  rest  of  the  field  in  the  spectroscope 
remaining  dark ;  the  spectrum  of  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid 
body,  after  it  has  passed  through  sodium-vapor  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  itself,  occupies,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  field 
with  its  brilliant  colors  excepting  only  that  one  place  in  which 
the  dark  sodium  line  is  found.  As  therefore  the  bright  lines  of 
gas-spectra  are  converted  in  these  experiments  into  dark  lines, 
while  the  dark  parts  of  the  spectrum  are  changed  into  brilliant 
colors  by  the  continuous  spectrum  of  the  white  light,  the  entire 
gas-spectrum  seems  to  be  reversed  in  respect  of  its  illumination : 
for  this  reason  the  phenomenon  has  been  called,  after  Kirchhoff, 
"  the  reversal  of  the  spectrum.''^ 

It  has  been  fully  proved  by  Kirchhoff  that  the  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  incandescent  solid  or  liquid 
body  giving  the  continuous  spectrum,  and  that  of  the  absorptive 
vapor  through  which  its  white  light  passes,  exercises  a  great  in- 
fiuence  upon  the  reversal  of  the  spectnmi,  and  that  the  whole 
phenbmenon  rests  upon  the  relation  existing  between  the  emis- 
sive and  absorptive  powers  of  the  vapor,  which  relation  is  deter- 
mined by  the  difference  of  temperature.  The  reversal  experi- 
ments, therefore,  succeed  only  when  there  is  a  great  difference 
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of  temperature  between  the  incandescent  solid  body  and  the 
absorptive  vapor,  and  they  will  succeed  all  the  more  certainly 
the  higher  the  temperature  is  of  the  incandescent  body,  and  the 
lower  that  of  the  reversing  vapor.  The  light  of  the  sun,  the 
electric  arc,  Drummond's  lime-light,  or  a  glowing  platinum  wire, 
may  be  employed  in  place  of  the  lamp  (L,  Fig.  80).  K,  instead 
of  the  glass  tube  filled  with  hydrogen  and  sodium,  etc.,  free 
sodium-vapor  be  employed,  such  as  can  be  obtained  by  heating 
metallic  sodium  in  a  flame,  this  flame  must  not  be  of  a  high  tem- 
perature. The  temperature  of  the  Bunsen  burner,  or  even  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  is  too  great  as  opposed  to  the  heat  of  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  lime-light ;  for  this  purpose  the  moderately  hot  flame  pro- 
duced by  spirits  of  wine,  diluted  with  as  much  water  as  it  will 
bear,  is  sufficient,  when  with  the  addition  of  a  little  common 
salt^he  sodiimi  line  in  a  good  spectroscope,  with  a  suitable  open- 
ing of  the  slit,  will  appear  black  upon  the  colored  ground  of  the 
continuous  spectrum  of  the  lime-light.  If  the  white  light  of  the 
electric  arc,  with  its  far  greater  heat,  be  used  to  form  the  contin- 
uous spectrum,  the  reversal  of  the  sodium  and  lithium  lines  may 
be  produced  by  volatilizing  these  metals  in  the  flame  of  the 
Bunsen  burner. 

For  the  exhibition  of  the  reversal  of  the  sodium  line  on  a 
screen,  the  glass  tube  above  mentioned  containing  hydrogen  gas 
and  sodium  is  not  well  suited,  as  the  sodium-vapor  is  not  dense 
enough,  and  soon  stains  the  sides  of  the  glass ;  but,  if  the  electric 
arc  be  used  for  the  white  light,  the  sodium-vapor  may  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  a  gas-flame. 

For  this  purpose  the  carbon-points  should  be  previously  moist- 
ened with  a  weak  solution  of  salt,  and  allowed  to  dry  again. 
If  a  continuous  spectrum  some  three  feet  long  be  formed  by  the 
electric  lamp  and  prism  in  the  usual  way,  the  bright  sodium  line 
is  seen  passing  through  the  yellow,  the  position  of  which  may  be 
noted  by  making  a  mark  m  at  the  side.  The  small  amount  of 
sodium  adhering  to  the  carbon-points  soon  evaporates  in  the  heat 
of  the  electric  light,  and  the  yellow  line  is  extinguished.  The 
gas-burner  Q  (Fig.  81)  is  now  placed  before  the  slit  of  the  electric 
lamp  £,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  incandescent  carbon  issuing  from 
it  must  pass  through  the  flame  Q.  Before  adding  the  sodium  to 
this  gas-flame,  a  perforated  screen  S  of  pasteboard  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  lens  L,  in  order  that  the  large  screen  on  which  the 
11 
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Bpectrum  is  formed  shall  be  protected  from  the  inteoBe  yellow 
lifi^t  of  the  bumiDg  eodium :  none  of  these  preparations  exert 
the  slightest  inflaence  upon  the  continuous  spectnun  rvv,r,  on 
the  screen.  A  piece  of  sodium  the  size  of  a  pea  is  placed  in  a 
platinum  spoon  ^  and  brought  into  the  gas-flame;  the  sodimn 


ignites,  and  forms  a  dense  cloud  of  vapor  through  which  the 
rays  of  the  electric  light  must  pass.  On  the  screen  is  seen  a 
stripe  D  of  intense  blackness,  precisely  in  the  place  marked  m 
where  the  bright  sodium  line  before  appeared ;  the  sodium- vapor 
has,  partially  at  least,  absorbed  or  extinguished  from  the  white 
light  of  the  incandescent  c.irbon  the  yellow  light  of  the  same 
degree  of  refrangibility  as  the  sodium-vapor  emitted.  If  the 
sodium  be  withdrawn  from  the  gas-flame,  the  black  line  imme- 
diately disappears  from  the  screen ;  if  it  be  reintroduced,  the 
black  line  again  appears  precisely  in  the  same  place.  The  sodium- 
vapor  therefore  absorbs  the  same  light,  that  is  to  say  the  same 
colored  rays,  which  it  emits  in  a  luminous  state. 

The  instructive  experiment  of  the  reversal  of  the  sodium  line 
may  be  made  in  another  way,  which  is  not  less  fitted  than  the 
preceding  one  to  give  a  clear  illustration  of  certain  phenomena 
of  the  solar  spectrum.  For  this  purpose  the  lower  pole  of  the 
electric  lamp  is  replaced  by  a  cylinder  of  carbon  half  an  inch 
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thick,  the  upper  8ur£EU»  of  which,  slightly  hollowed  out  (Fig.  82), 
oontains  a  piece  of  sodium  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  Bonsen  burner  G, 
and  the  pasteboard  screen  S,  are  removed,  while  the  lens  L, 
the  prism  P,  and  the  large  screen,  remam  undisturbed.  To  pre- 
vent the  intense  incandescence  of  the  carbon,  and  the  conse- 
quent appearance  of  the  white  electric  light,  the  two  poles  are 
separated  after  the  first  contact  somewhat  wider  than  is  usual 
(rather  more  than  ^  of  an  inch) :  only  a  faint  continuous  spec- 
trum is  formed,  and  the  lamp  emits  only  the  intensely  yellow 
light  of  the  burning  sodium.  As  soon  as  the  electric  current 
passes,  the  sodium  begins  to  glow  strongly,  and  a  single  band  of 

Fw,  82. 


VolatUtatlon  of  Sodium  Id  the  Eleotiio  li^bt 

brilliant  yellow  about  two  inches  wide  is  seen  upon  the  screen, 
which  is  the  spectrum  of  the  luminous  sodium-vapor.  But  in  a 
few  seconds  a  sharply-defined  deep-black  line  about  an  indi  wide 
appears  in  the  middle  of  this  yellow  band,  while  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  color  &des  away.  The  bright-yellow  sodium  line 
has  become  changed  into  a  dark  line,  which  continues  as  long  as 
the  combustion  of  the  sodium  lasts. 

In  this  case  the  reversal  is  easily  explained  in  the  following 
mamier :  The  sodiimfi  becomes  first  intensely  heated,  and  its  va- 
por emits  its  yellow  light ;  immediately  afterward  a  great  portion 
of  the  sodium  is  converted  into  vapor  by  the  great  heat  of  the 
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elcM^tric  arc,  and  erwdops  the  smaU  hmdnovs  portion  about  the 
sodium  m  a  dense  doud  of  nonrhmdrums  eodium^apor.  The 
yellow  light  of  the  small  luminous  portion  of  the  sodium-vapor 
must  pass  through  this  large  cloud  of  sodium-vapor  of  a  lower 
temperature,  and  is  absorbed  by  it  before  reaching  the  slit  of  the 
lamp.  We  may  repeat  the  conclusive  inference :  The  vapor  of 
sodium  absorhs  predsdy  the  samfie  light  that  luminous  sodiumr 
vapor  emits. 

Without  employing  either  the  electric  or  Drummond's  light, 
this  phenomenon  may  be  exhibited  by  the  following  simple  but 
ingenious  contrivance  of  Bunsen's :  It  consists  (Fig.  83)  of  two 
bottles.  A,  B,  containing  zinc  and  common  salt,  and  both  nearly 
filled  with  a  very  diluted  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Each 
bottle  is  closed  with  an  India-rubber  stopper  pierced  with  two 
holes,  one  of  which  in  each  stopper  serves  for  a  gas-burner  of  dif- 
ferent construction. 

In  one  hole  of  the  lamp  A  is  a  bent  glass  tube  h  for  the  intro- 
duction of  coal-gas  from  a  common-gas  pipe ;  in  the  other  opening 
is  the  tube  c,  which  is  narrpwed  at  the  top,  serving  for  the  escape 
of  the  gas.  The  other  lamp  B  is  fitted  up  in  the  same  manner 
as  A,  with  the  exception  that  the  escape-tube  c'  is  bent  and  ter- 
ntiinates  in  a  much  smaller  opening. 

Over  each  of  these  glass  tubes  c  and  c'  is  a  burner  constructed 
of  tin-plate,  which  can  be  moved  up  and  down.  The  burner  d 
of  the  lamp  A  is  cylindrical  below,  and  spreads  out  above  in  the 
shape  of  a  fan,  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  and  somewhat  arched  slit 
of  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  burner  e  of  the  lamp  B  is  cylin- 
drical throughout,  and  is  covered  with  a  conical-shaped  chimney  A, 
which  slides  up  and  down  the  tube  e.  As  the  top  of  the  chimney 
has  an  opening  only  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  can  be  still 
farther  diminished  by  the  addition  of  another  cover  with  a  yet 
smaller  aperture,  the  gas  when  ignited  forms  a  conical-shaped 
pointed  flame  d^  which  can  be  reduced  by  means  of  the  stopcock 
of  the  gas-tube  to  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  flame  g  of  the* 
lamp  A,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  large  and  broad,  owing  to  the 
size  of  the  emission-tube  &,  and  the  compression  of  the  wide 
burner  df^  and  presents  a  luminous  surface  of  some  extent. 

The  bottles  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  a  little  com- 
mon salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  with  the  hydrogen  gas  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  zinc.    The 
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hydrogen  gas  as  it  rises  mixes  with  tbe  coal-^s,  and  catries  the 
chloride  c^  Bodiam  into  both  fiamea,  prodacing  in  this  vaj  the 
brilliant-yellow  light  of  Bodhim>Tspor. 


BniiMii'i  Appuittu  tx  Uw  AlMOriitliio  of  Ibe  Ugtil  i 


Both  lamps  are  placed  very  near  to  each  other,  so  near  in- 
deed that,  as  shown  in  Fig.  84,  the  flame  ff  of  the  lamp  A  serree 
as  a  haekgroiind  to  the  lamp  B.    In  this  position  the  small  flame 
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d,  notwithstaDding  the  brilliant  light  of  the  flame  g  immediatelj 
behind  it,  appears  quite  dark  and  smoky,  indeed  almoRt  black, 
when  all  conditions  are  favorable-*-the  burner  and  chiinney 
rightly  placed,  and  the  supply  of  gas  suitably  adjusted.  The 
heat-flame  g  emits  with  intense  brightness  the  light  of  sodium ; 
the  small  sodium-flame  d  in  front  of  it  absorbs  these  rays  as  they 
pass  through  it ;  and,  as  it  is  much  less  luminous  than  the  flame 
g,  it  appears  dark  by  contrast  with  the  bright  background. 


the  BodluDi-FUins. 


Desaga,  of  Heidelberg,  the  constructor  of  this  apparatus,  has 
lately  much  stmplifled  it  by  uniting  the  two  burners,  and  fixing 
tbe  common  supply-tube  by  means  of  a  single  stopper  on  to  a 
larger  bottle. 

The  experiment  of  reversal  may  be  easily  shown  by  the  iia©- 
of  a  spectroscope  in  the  following  manner :  The  instrument  is  so 
directed  on  to  a  spirit-lamp  that  when  a  grain  of  salt  is  dropped 
into  the  flame  a  well-defined  spectrum  consisting  of  the  well- 
known  yellow  sodium  line  is  formed.  The  flame  is  then  brought 
dose  ill  front  of  the  slit,  and  a  piece  of  newly-cut  metallic 
Bodinm,  the  size  of  a  pea,  is  placed  over  the  flame  in  a  wire  net- 
ting.    The  flame  cannot  pass  the  wire,  yet  the  sodiiini  begins  at 
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once  to  bum,  and  the  brilliant-yellow  sodium  line  is  seen  in  the 
spectroscope :  very  soon/  however,  a  black  line  appears  in  the 
same  place  very  sharply  defined  against  the  bright  background. 
Here  also  the  brilliant  luminous  vapor  of  the  burning  sodium  is 
enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud  of  feebly  luminous  sodium-vapor  which 
copipletely  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  yellow  sodium-light. 

We  can  now  readily  predict  what  appearance  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  spectroscope  if  the  light  of  an  incandescent  solid  or 
liquid  body,  before  entering  the  slit  of  the  instrument,  pass 
through  a  less  highly  heated  atmosphere  of  any  kind  of  vapor, 
such  as  that  of  sodium,  lithium,  iron,  etc.  The  incandescent 
body  would  have  produced  a  continuous  spectrum  if  its  light  had 
sustained  no  change  on  the  way;  but  in  the  vaporous  atmos- 
phere through  which  its  nQrs  must  pass,  eacli  vapor  absorbs  just 
those  rays  which  it  would  have  emitted  if  luminous,  thereby 
extinguishing  these  particular  colors,  and  substituting  for  them 
dark  bands  in  those  places  of  the  continuous  spectrum  where  it 
would  have  produced  bright  lines.  The  spectroscope  shows, 
therefore,  a  continuous  spectrum  extending  through  the  whole 
range  of  colors  from  red  to  violet,  but  intersected  by  dark  lines ; 
the  sodium  line,  the  two  lithium  lines,  the  numerous  iron  lines, 
etc.,  appear  on  the  colored  ground  of  the  continuous  spectrum 
as  so  many  dark  lines. 

Spectra  of  this  kind  are  evidently  absorption  spectra;  they 
are  also  called  reversed  or  oompov/nd  Sjpeot/ra.  K  a  complete  coin- 
oidenoe  can  be  established  in  such  a  spectrum  by  means  of  either 
a  prism  of  comparison  (§  28)^or  a  scale  (§  25),  between  the  char- 
acteristic bright  lines  of  the  gas-spectrum  of  a  certain  substance 
with  the  same  number  of  dark  lines,  the  conclusion  may  be  ad- 
mitted that,  in  the  absorptive  atmosphere  which  has  produced  the 
dark  lines,  the  same  substance  is  A)ntained  in  a  condition  of 
vapor.  The  wide  influence  which  this  result  of  Kirchhoflf 's  dis- 
•bovery  has  on  the  investigation  of  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  is  shown  by  the  consideration  that,  as  the 
various  substances  of  this  earth  can  be  recognized  by  their  simple 
gas-spectra,  so  the  reversed  gas-spectra  afford  the  key  to  the 
recognition  of  the  matter  of  which  the  heavenly  bodies  are  com- 
posed ;  and,  indeed,  so  important  is  the  part  which  they  play  in 
the  analysis  of  the  stellar  world,  that  we  may  well  be  excused  if 
we  linger  a  while  longer  on  this  subject. 
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The  question  will  occur  to  every  one  on  reflection — why,  if 
the  weak  sodium-flame  absorb  the  yellow  rays  from  the  intense 
white  light  that  passes  through  it,  do  not  the  yellow  rays  of  the 
flame  itself  again  replace  the  yellow  sodiimi  line  ?  A  somewhat 
closer  investigation  of  all  the  influences  at  work  will  not  only 
give  materials  for  fully  answering  this  inquiry,  but  afford  the 
means  also  of  clearly  explaining  the  cause  and  true  nature  of  the 
dark  lines. 

Let  I  designate  the  intensity  of  the  white  light  of  the  incan- 
descent solid  or  liquid  body,  taking  the  electric  light  as  an  ex- 
ample, i  that  of  the  absorptive  flame,  which,  for  the  sake  of 

I 

simplicity,  we  will  suppose  to  be  a  sodimn-flarae,  and  -  the  pro- 

portion  between  the  absorptive  and  the  emissive  powers  of  this 

flame — that  is  to  say,  —  is  lost  by  absorption  from  the  total  in- 
tensity.    If  then  the  white  light  I  pass  through  the  sodium-flame, 

and  suffer  a  loss  in  intensity  by  absorption  of  -,  there  will  be  in 
the  place  of  the  spifectinim  where  the  sodiimi  line  appears,  which 

we  will  call  D,  an  amount  of  light  equal  to  I \-  i.     The 

amount  of  absorption  -  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  spectrum 

at  the  spot  D,  but  the  intensity  of  the  sodium-flame  will  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  supply  the  deficiency.  If  the  amoimt  of 
the  absorption  were  precisely  equ^  to  the  intensity  i,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  spectrum  at  the  spot  D  would  be  just  as  great  as  that 
of  the  neighboring  parts,  and  there  would  therefore  be  no  inter- 
iniption  of  the  spectrum ;  there  would  neither  be  a  dark  line  nor 
a  bright  line  visible.     If  thfe  intensity  i  of  the  sodium-flame  be 

I 
greater  than  the  absorption  -,  the  brighthess  of  the  spot  D  in  ^ 

the  spectrum  would  be  greater  than  on  either  side  of  it,  and 
there  would  appear  at  this  place  a  bright-yellow  sodium  line, 
although  the  white  light  had  passed  through  the  absorptive  flame ; 
the  reverse  will  be  the  case  if  the  intensity  i  of  this  flame  be  less 
than  the  whole  absorption ;  the  brightness  of  the  spectrum  at  the 
spot  D  will  then  be  less  than  that  of  the  surrounding  parts. 
In  the  last  case,  however,  this  want  of  light  wiU  appear  as 
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fl  Shadow  by  contraet  witli  the  brightDeea  of  the  neighboring 
places,  and  the  tiBual  bngh^yeUow  Bodinm  line  will  seem  to  be 
a  dark  line. 

It  will  be  seen  farther,  trom  this  inveetigation,  that  in  the 
places  where  the  dark  absorption  lines  appear  there  is  by  no 
means  a  total  absence  of  light ;  therefore  these  lines  should  not 
be  described  as  quite  black  j  but,  in  contrast  with  the  surround- 
ing brilliancy  produced  by  the  full  undiminished  light  of  the 
incandescent  solid  or  liquid  body,  these  lines  appear  quite  black 
even  when  their  brightness  exceeds  tliat  of  the  absorbing  vapor. 

The  whole  action  of  the  reversal  of  a  bright  spectrum  line 
info  a  dark  one  rests  on  the  proportion  between  the  absorptive 
power  and  the  compensating  emissive  power  in  the  absorbing 
vapor :  the  greater  the  absorptive  power,  and  the  less  the  emis- 
sive power,  further,  the  greater  the  light  of  the  incandescent 
body,  so  much  the  darker  will  the  reversed  lines  appear 
to  be. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  elucidate  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, by  giving  four  examples  for  the  sodium  line : 


No. 

«§■ 

sf 

TluiAbMrp- 

ess:.-' 

V.porl. 

'^iS' 

I 

3 

1 

i 

s 

B-  i  =  21 

a 

bnght. 

s 

10 

1 

i 

!0 

ii-Y  =  81 

10 

cUrk. 

3 

100 

1 

k 

100 

101-^J"  =  6l 

100 

darker. 

4 

100 

1 

J 

10(1 

101_il1!!_26 

'"' 

v„,  d.,k. 

In  the  first  case,  the  place  D  is  4  brighter  tliaii  tlie  surround- 
ing ^rts  of  the  spectnini,  therefore  it  appears  as  a  bngkt  sodium 
line.  In  No.  2,  the  brightness  of  the  place  D  is  only  equal  to  8  J, 
while  that  of  either  side  is  10 ;  it  is  therefore  not  so  bright  at  D 
as  at  the  side  of  D,  and  in  consequence  D  appears  dark  agiiingt 
the  surrounding  parts  of  the  spectnim.  In  No.  3,  the  contrast 
is  still  greater  between  the  light  at  D  .51  and  that  at  the  side  100. 
Finally,  in  No.  4,  where  the  absorptive  powe^  of  the  flame  is 
assumed  to  be  J,  the  contrast  between  the  strength  of  light,  100 
and  26,  is  so  great  that  the  line  seems  almost  black.  The  in- 
tensity  with  which  the  yellow  line  of  sodium  and  the  red  line 
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of  lithium  appear  when  these  Bubstanees  are  heated  in  a  Bunaen 
burner,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  these  metals  would  also 
absorb  with  great  power  rays  of  the  same  refrangibilitj,  and 
therefore  the  assumed  absorptive  power  {^  given  in  the  labt  ex- 
ample,  is  considerably  below  the  truth. 


PART  THIRD. 
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SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS    IN    TrS    APPLICATION 
TO   THE   HEAVENLY   BODIES. 


41.  The  Solak  Specteum  and  the  Feaitnuofeb  LmEa. 

THE  most  brilliant  example  of  a  reversed  spectrum — that  ie 
to  say,  a  continuous  spectrum  crossed  by  dark  absorption 
lines—is  afibrded  by  the  sun.  If  an  ordinary  spectroscope,  armed 
with  a  telescope  of  low  power,  be  directed  to  a  briglit  sky  with  a 
rather  wide  opening  of  the  slit,  a  magnificent  continuous  spec- 
trum will  be  seen,  exhibiting  the  most  beautifiil  and  brilliant 
colors  without  either  bright  or  dark  lines.  But,  if  the  slit  be 
narrowed  so  as  to  obtain  the  purest  possible  spectrum  (§  21),  and 
the  focus  of  the  telescope  be  very  accurately  adjusted,  the  spec- 
trum, now  much  fainter,  will  bo  seen  to  be  crossed  by  a  number 
of  dark  lines  and  cloudy  bands.  If,  by  the  use  of  several  prisms 
(§  19),  the  spectrum  be  lengthened,  and  a  higher  magnifying 
power  employed,  these  tliick  lines  and  bauds  will  become  re- 
solved into  separate  fine  lines  and  groups  of  lines,  which  are  so 
sharply  defined  and  so  characteristically  grouped,  that  by  the 
help  of  a  scale  they  are  easily  impressed  upon  the  memory  and 
distinguished  one  from  another. 

As  early  as  1802  these  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  had 
"been  observed  and  described  by  Wollaston;  later,  in  1814,  they 
were  more  carefully  examined  and  mapped  by  Fraunhofer,  of 
Munich ;  and,  later  still,  by  Becquerel,  ^ntedeschi,  Matthiessen, 
Brewster^ Gladstone,  and  others;  but  their  origin  and  nature  re- 
mained a  mystery,  notwithstanding  th%  acuteat  reasoning  and 
most  painstaking  researches  of  many  able  physicists,  until  Kirch- 
hoff  made  bis  splendid  discovery  in  1859. 
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depends  essentially  upon  this  disperiuou,  &nd  it  iB  therefore  not  » 
matter  of  indifference  whether  a  prism  of  flint  glaas,  of  crown 
glass,  of  water,  or  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  be  employed  for  pro- 
ducing the  solar  spectrum. 

Fig.  86  exhibits  clearly  the  various  dispersive  powers  of  the 
different  substances,  flint  glass,  crown  glass,  and  water.  The 
spectrum  obtained  by  a  fliut-glase  prism  is  about  twice  the  length 
of  that  given  by  a  similar  sized  crown-glass  prism,  and  nearly 
three  times  the  length  of  that  from  a  hollow  glass  prism  of  the 
same  form  filled  with  water.  The  spectrum  produced  by  a  prism 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  very  mueh  longer  than  that  given  by  a 
fiint-glass  prism,  and  this  even  is  surpassed  by  one  obtained  trom 
oil  of  cassia. 

As  the  length  of  the  spectmni  is  increased,  the  separation 
between  the  Frannhofer  lines  increases  also,  but  by  no  means  in 
equal  proportions.  If,  for  examjile,  the  spectrum  of  the  flint- 
glass  prism  were  exactly  twice  the  length  of  that  of  the  crown- 
glass  prism,  the  distance  between  any  two  dark  lines,  F  and  B 
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for  instance,  will  not  he  exactly  twice  as  great  in  the  one  speo 
trum  as  in  the  other.  In  the  water-speetrum  F  B  =  F  H,  the 
crown-glass  spectrum  is  longer,  but  the  various  divisions  formed 
by  the  Fraunliofer  lines  have  not  increased  in  equal  proportions. 
In  the  water-spectrum  F  B  =  F  H,  while  in  the  crown-glaaa 
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Bpectmm  F  6  is  somewhat  smaller  than  F  H ;  by  this  latter 
prism,  therefore,  the  blue  and  violet  end  is  rather  farther  extended 
in  comparison  with  the  red  and  yellow  end  than  by  the  water- 
prism. 

This  difference  is  still  more  obvious  in  comparing  the  two 
spectra  of  the  water  and  the  flint-glass  prisms  with  an  equal 
deviation  of  the  light  corresponding  to  the  line  B  ;  the  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  F  B  to  F  H  is  smaller  in  the  flint-glass 
spectrum  than  in  the  water-spectrum,  and  this  difference  is  more 
apparent  than  in  the  crown-glass  spectrum. 

It  would  therefore  be  an  error  to  take  for  granted,  as  some 
have  done,  that  the  distances  between  individual  dark  lines  in 
the  spectrum  change  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  entire  length 
of  the  spectrum ;  even  if  the  dispersive  power  of  any  substance 
be  known  for  the  outside  rays,  or  for  the  lines  B  and  II,  the 
amount  of  separation  between  the  intervening  lines  of  the  spec- 
trum cannot  be  deduced  from  this ;  the  relative  position  of  these 
lines  must  be  specially  ascertained  for  each  refracting  substance. 
An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  spectrum 
apparatus  employed  must  therefore  be  acquired  by  every  ob- 
server before  he  can  venture  to  direct  attention  to  the  results  of 
the  observations  made  with  it ;  he  must  become  familiar  with 
the  precise  places  of  all  the  chief  lines  and  groups  of  lines  seen 
in  the  solar  spectrum,  so  that  in  the  examination  of  any  particu- 
lar line,  whether  in  the  spectrum  of  a  terrestrial  substance  or  of 
a  heavenly  body,  he  may  know  at  once,  at  least  approximately, 
to  which  of  the  Fraunhofer  Uncs  it  lies  nearest. 

The  instrument  tised  by  Kirchhoff  in  his  investigations  on  the 
solar  spectrum  is  represented  in  Fig.  53,  in  connection  with  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  amount  of  dispersion,  or  the  length  of  the 
spectrum,  indl-eases  with  the  number  of  prisms  employiDd.  By 
the  use  of  such  a  powerful  instrument  a  number  of  dark  lines 
that  appear  to  be  single  in  smaller  spectroscopes  become  resolved 
into  several  individual  lines ;  the  D-line  even  with  a  moderate 
power  is  separated  into  two  fine  lines,  and  shows  besides  a  cloudy 
band  of  stiU  further  resolvability. 

It  is  self-evident  that  with  a  great  dispersion  of  the  h'ght,  by 

which  the  spectrum  is  greatly  lengthened,  the  intensity  of  each 

group  of  colors  will  be  considerably  diminished.    By  the  use  of 

a  sufficient  number  of  prisms  the  brilliant  solar  spectrum  may  be 
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reduced  almost  to  invisibility,  and  an  excellent  means  is  herew' 
provided,  as  will  be  sqen  later  on,  for  reducing  the  exc^ 

^   ^^  brilliancy  of  the  solar  light  to  th 
r       site  amount  when  observing  r^ 

i-       on  the  sun's  limb. 
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42.  Kikchhoff's  Scale  oi 

Spectrum. 

To  facilitate  the  observation  an. 
000  ognition  of  the  numerous  dark  lines  1. 
the  solar  spectrum,  and  to  determine  ac- 
curately their  position  and  relative  dis- 
tances one  from  another,  the  mapping  of 
all  the  visible  lines  must   be   made  ac- 
^**  cording  to  a  given  scale,  or  else  in  accord- 
s«>ance  with  a  certain  scale  adopted  once 
600  for  all,  and  this  scale  taken  as  a  basis  for 
700  measuring  or  estimating  the  place  of  any 
8^  particular  line.     Kirchhoff,  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  trouble  truly  ad- 
900  ^  •' 

mirable,  was  the  first  to  undertake  these 
""^  measures  for  certain  portions  of  the  spec- 
'***  trum.  The  instrument  which  he  em- 
^2200  ployed,  consisting  of  four  prisma,  has  been 
^  2300  already  shown  in  Fig.  53 ;  from  this 
1^2400  drawing  it  will  be  seen  that  he  made  use 
.^  «.^  of  a  divided  circle,  fixed  to  the  head  of 

=r-   2500  ' 

the  micrometer-screw  R,  by  which  the 
*^  2600  ,  •' 

cross-wires  of  the  telescope  B  could  be 
fe  'TOO  ^j.Q^jj^  ^Q  coincide  with  each  of  the  dark 
^  asoo  jjj^gg  ^f  ^Y^Q  spectrum.  The  *eye-piece  was 
8900  so  placed  that  the  threads  of  the  cross- 
P  3000  wires  formed  angles  of  45®  with  the  dark 
2'  3x00  lines ;  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  wires 
3200  ^^j  ^y  D^eans  of  the  micrometer-screw 
R,  placed  in  succession  over  every  one  of 
these  lines,  and  the  division  on  the  screw- 
^~'***  head  (Fig.  51)  read  off;  an  estimation  of 
I;  '*~  the  degree  of  intensity  and  breadth  of  the 
'§-  3^~  lines  was  recorded  at  the  same  time. 
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In  tabulating  these  measurefi,  Kirchhoff  employed  as  a  basis 
a  scale  divided  into  millimetres,  and  selected  an  arbitrary  start- 
ing-point: each  millimetre  corresponded  to  a  division  on  the 
micrometer-screw  head.  The  drawings  published  by  Kirchhoff 
embrace  a  portion  of  the  spectrum  extending  from  the  line  D  to 
a  little  beyond  Yy  and  occupy  a  length  of  four  feet.  Th^  remain- 
ing portions,  from  A  to  D  and  from  F  to  6,  have  been  observed 
and  measured  by  Hofmann,  a  pupil  of  Kirchhoff's,  with  the  same 
instrument,  and  according  to  the  same  method  as  the  first  por- 
tion, and  they  occupy  a  similar  length,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
solar  spectrum  is  exhibited  in  a  very  accurate  drawing  of  about 
eight  feet  in  length. 

Fig.  87  is  a  greatly  reduced  copy  of  Kirchhoff's  scale,  with 
the  principle  Fraunhofer  lines ;  Plates  II.  and  III.,  for  permis- 
sion to  publish  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Prof. 
Kirchhoff,  and  to  which  we  shall  again  refer  in  §  44,  give 
the  lines  measured  by  Kirchhoff  and  Hofmann  according  to  their 
width  and  intensity  ;  these  maps  are  about  half  the  size  of  the 
oriirinal  drawiniffi.* 

^e  principal  Fraunhofer  lines  are  numbered  on  this  scale  as 
follows : 

h        8871 
Hi      8568  (?) 
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to  Kirchhoff, 
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1648.8 

b. 

1655.0 

F 

2080 

G 

2855 

['s  ] 
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43.  Angsteom's  Normal  Solar  Speotrum 

]^  is  a  grave  objection  to  the  plan  of  mapping  the  solar  spec- 
tram  according  to  the  positions  and  relative  distances  of  the  dark 
lines — ^their  indices  of  refraction  (p.  49) — ^that  the  position  of 
these  lines  is  considerably  affected  by  th^  number  and  composi- 
tion of  the  prisms  employed ;  and  therefore  the  appearance  of 
the  spectrum,  and  the  drawmgs  made  fi*om  it,  vary  according  to 
the  construction  of  the  instrument.  Fraunhofer  was  the  first  to 
undertake  the  determination  of  the  wave-lengths  of  those  colors, 
the  places  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  principal  dark  lines  of 
the  solar  spectrum  ;  the  subsequent  labors  of  Ditscheiner,  Yan 
der  Willigen,  Mascart,  and  Gibbs,  perfected  this  method,  and  ap* 

*  MoDtUberichte  der  Berliner  Aludeiiiie  der  Wiflsenflobaiten,  1869. 
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plied  it  to  a  greater  number  of  lines,  until  at  length  the  task  was 

completed,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  instruments,  by  Angstrom, 
of  Upsala,  whose  work  is  diaracterized  by  such  accuracy  and 
completeness  as  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration, 
to  be  regarded  as  a  pattern  to  all  investigators.* 

o 

The  number  of  dark  lines  measured  by  Angstrom,  with  the 
aid  and  cooperation  of  Thal6n,  amount  to  1,000 ;  and  the  wave- 
lengths of  the  colors  corresponding  to  these  lines  are  accurately 
determined  in  units  of  a  tenrmiUiofUh  of  a  millmiet/re.  In  the 
original  mapsf  [Plates  IV.,  V.,  VI.],  the  whole  solar  spectrum 
from  a  to  II,  is  represented  in  eleven  parts,  which  when  joined 
together  form  a  length  of  about  eleven  feet.  The  upper  edge  of 
each  part  is  provided  with  a  scale  divided  into  millimetres ;  each 
millimetre  of  the  scale  represents  a  difference  of  wave-length 
equal  to  the  ten-millionth  of  a  millimetre  (0.0000001),  and  as  the 
tenth  of  a  millmietre  may  be  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy, 

the  scale  used  by  Angstrom  wiU  show,  with  approximate  correct- 
ness,  the  wave-lengths  of  lines  to  the  hundred-millionth  of  a  milli- 
metre. 

As  the  red  rays  (a,  B,  C)  have  a  greater  wave-length  than  the 
blue  (G),  or  the  violet  (H),  the  numbers  denoting  the  divisions 
of  the  scale  decrease  in  succession  from  red  to  violet,  in  the  re- 
verse order  of  Kirchhoff's  uniform  scale.  An  eighth  part  of  the 
original  drawing,  in  which  the  line  F  is  included,  is  given  in 
Fig.  88.  This  line  is  situated  close  to  the  division  of  the  scale 
marked  4860,  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  wave-length 
•of  the  greenish-blue  color  corresponding  to  the  F-line  amounts 
to  0.0004860  of  a  millimetre.  The  lines  to  the  right  of  F  pos- 
4iessing  a  greater  wave-length  are  toward  the  red,  while  those  to 

*  [For  the  preparation  of  his  normal  solar  spectmm,  which  is  described  in  the 
text,  and  which  is  represented  in  an  atlas  of  six  maps,  Angstrom  employed,  in  place 
of  a  prism,  a  grating — that  is,  «  piece  of  plain  glass  mled  closely  with  fine  lines. 
This  grating  was  placed  in  the  position  in  which  usuaUy  a  prism  is  placed,  between  the 
object-glass  of  the  collimator  and  that  of  the  oltoenring  telescope.  Three  gratings 
-were  employed  by  Angstr5m,  one  containing  4,601  lines  within  the  length  of  nine 
Paris  lines,  a  second  haying  2,701  lines,  and  a  third  1,501  lines,  within  the  same 
length.  The  spectrum  from  a  grating  by  diffiraction,  unlike  that  produced  by  a  prism, 
is  always  truly  normal — ^that  is,  the  relatire  distances  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  corre- 
spond precisely  with  the  differences  of  wave-length  of  the,light  in  the  parts  of  the  spec- 
trum where  they  occur.] 

f  Recherches  sur  le  Spectre  solaire,  par  A.  J.  Angstrom.  Spectre  Normal  da 
Sdl^  Atlas  de  six  planches.    Upsal,  W.  Schulti.    (Berlin,  F.  Diimmler,  1869.) 


AngstrOm^s  solajr  spectrum. 
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the  left  are  in  the  direction  of  the  violet.  The  line  marked  m  in 
the  figure  corresponds  to  a  color  possessing  a  wave-length  of 
0.00049565  of  a  millimetre,  that  marked  m,  to  a  wave-length  of 
0.00050064  of  a  millimetre,  that  marked  m,  to  a  wave-length  of 
0.00048481  of  a  millimetre,  etc. 

o 

Angstrom  determined  the  wave-lengths  of  the  principal  lines 
in  the  solar  spectrum  to  be  as  follows : 

A     0.00076009  Mm.       bt )      0.00051830  Mm. 
a     0.00071850  "        b.  V     0.00061720  " 


bt) 
b^ 
b.i 


B     0.00068668  "  b. )  0.00051667  " 

0     0.00065618  "  F  0.00048606  *^ 

0.00068960  "  G  0.00043072  " 

0.00058890  "  h  0.00041012  " 


E     0.000626B9  ''        H,      0.00039680  '' 

H,      0.00039828  " 

[These  maps  are  given  in  Plates  IV.,  V.,  and  VI. :  they  are 
about  one-half  the  size  of  the  original  drawings,  and  are  insert- 

ed  by  the  translators  with  the  kind  permission  of  Prof.  Ang- 
strom.] 

44^  CoiNomENCE  OF  THE  Dark  Fraunhofeb  Lines  wrrn  the 
Bbight  Spectrum  Lines  of  Terrestrial  Elements. — 
Kirchhoff's  Maps. 

IVom  the  coincidence  previously  observed  by  Frannhofer  of 
the  two  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  designated  by  him  D, 
with  the  two  bright  lines  which  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  (Uscovered 
to  be  those  of  sodium,  Kirchhoff  was  induced  to  put  this  coinqi- 
dence  to  the  most  direct  test  by  obtaining  a  tolerably  bright 
solar  spectrum,  and  then  bringing  a  sodium-flame  in  front  of  the 
slit  of  the  spectroscope. 

"I  saw,"  says  Kirchhoff,  "the  dark  lines  D  change  into 
brigj^t  ones.  The  flame  of  a  Bunsen  lamp  showed  the  sodium 
lines  on  the  solar  spectrmn  with  an  unexpected  brilliancy.  In 
order  to  find  out  how  far  the  intensity  of  the  solar  spectrum 
might  be  increased  without  impairing  the  distinctness  of  the 
sodium  lines,  I  allowed  direct  sunlight  to  fall  upon  the  slit 
through  the  sodium-flame,  and  saw  to  my  astonishment  the  dark 
lines  D  standing  out  with  extraordinary  clearness.  I  replaced 
the  light  of  the  sun  by  Drummond's  light,  the  spectrum  of  which, 
like  that  of  every  other  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  body,  con- 
tains no  dark  lines ;  when  this  light  was  allowed  to  pass  through 
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a  flame  in  which  salt  was  boming,  dark  lines  appeared  in  the 
spectrum  in  the  position  of  the  sodium  lines.  The  same  thing 
occurred  when,  instead  of  a  cylinder  of  incandescent  lime,  a  plati- 
nimi  wire  was  used,  which,  after  being  made  to  glow  in  a  flame, 
was  brought  nearly  to  its  melting-point  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent." 

Kirchhoif  could  no  longer  doubt,  from  these  observations, 
that  the  existence  of  the  dark  lines  D  in  the  solar  spectrum  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  vapor  of  Bodimn  in  the  sun,  and  that  they 
must  be  produced  in  the  sun  by  reversion  (absorption),  in  a  man-, 
ner  similar  to  that  shown  in  the  experiments  already  described 
with  terrestrial  sodium. 

After  the  existence  of  sodium  had  been  thus  suspected  in  the 
sun  with  so  great  an  amount  of  probability,  Eirchhoff  conunenced 
the  arduous  undertaking  of  comparing  the  spectra  of  a  variety  of 
terrestrial  substances  with  tiie  Bpeotmm  of  the  sun,  to  determine 
whether  any  of  the  spectrum  lines  of  tSiese  substances,  and  if  so 
which  of  them,  coincided  with  the  IVatmhofer  lines ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  they  appeared  in  the  spectroscope  in  the  same  place,  and 
were  of  similar  breadth  and  intensity. 

We  have  already  made  acquaintance  with  the  method  by 
which  such  a  comparison  may  be  made  by  means  of  two  spectra 
in  the  same  instrument  (§  28).  Kirchhoff  allowed  the  light  of 
the  sun  to  fall  directly  into  the  spectroscope,  and  on  to  the  first 
large  prism  through  the  lower  half  of  the  slit,  while  the  typper 
half  was  covered  by  the  small  prism  for  con^parison :  the  rays 
fi*om  an  artificial  source  of  light  placed  at  the  side  were  so  re- 
flected by  the  pri^  into  the  instrument  that,  while  the  solar 
spectrum  with  the  Fraunhofer  lines  was  seen  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  field  of  view  in  the  (inverting)  telescope,  there  appeared 
t)elow,  and  in  immediate  contact  with  it,  the  spectrum  of  the 
artificial  light.  In  this  way  the  position  of  the  bright  lines  of 
this  spectrum  could  be  compared  with  great  accuracy  with  that 
of  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  artificial  light  employed  by  Kirchhoff  wap  almost  exclu- 
sively that  of  the  induction  spark  from  a  powerful  Buhmkorff 
coil,  with  electrodes  of  small  pieces  of  such  metals  as  he  wished 
to  volatilize  in  order  to  obtain  their  spectra. 

By  the  comparison  of  these  spectra  with  the  dark  lines  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  Kirchhoff  arrived  at  the  surprising  result,  that 
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the  bright  lineB  of  several  metale  were  entirely  coiuddent  with 
the  same  number  of  lines  in  the  solar  spectnun. 

The  coincidence  of  the  two  sodinm  lines  D  Is  shown  in  Fig. 
89 ;  the  upper  part  represents  that  portion  of  the  solar  spectnun 
with  the  two  dark  D-lines  which  is  situated  in  the  yellow,  be- 
tween 100  and  101  millimetres  of  Kirchhoff 's  scale ;  the  lower 


D-Unta  wtth  tha  Lines  of 


part  shows  the  bright  lines  given  by  sodium-vapor  rendered  Inmi- 
nous  either  by  the  electric  spark  or  the  flame  of  a  lamp ;  and 
both  pairs  of  lines  occupy  so  precisely  the  same  position  in  the 
spectrum  that  one  forms  the  exact  prolongation  of  the  other.  In 
a  vety  perfect  instrument^  another  fine  line,  corresponding  to  a 
bright  line  given  hy  nickel,  appears  between  the  two  dark  lines.* 
Two  portions  oi'  the  spectnim,  the  one  situated  in  the  yellow 
between  120  and  125  of  Kirchhoff's  scale,  and  the  other  in  the 
green  between  150  and  154,  are  represented-  in  Fig.  90.  The 
lower  thirteen  bright  lines,  designated  Fe.  =  FerTura  (iron),  are 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  iron ;  they  fall  in  exact  accordance  with 
an  equal  number  of  dark  lines  in  tlie  solar  spectrum.  The  re- 
maining twelve  bright  lines  indiciited  by  dots  belong  to  the  spec- 
^m  of  calcium,  and  are  coincident  with  as  many  dark  lines  in 
the  Bolar  spectrum.  Between  these  dark  lines  in  Kirchhoff's 
drawing  are  several  other  lines,  some  of  which  coincide  with  the 
Imlfliit  lines  of  terrestrial  substances,  while  others  are  due  to  some 
■other  effects  of  absorption. 

one  fine  line  between  Di  and  Di  which  belongs  to  aoditun,  and 
k  bri^t  line  when  t,  source  of  light  confining  sodium  U  ex- 
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in 


Plates  II.  and  III,  contain  all  tlie  dark  lines  rncasured  by 
Kirclilioff  in  tbo  spectxuni  of  tlie  snii,  uini  below  tho  solar  speo- 
tnun  are  marked  in  black  the  lines  of  those  terreatrial  elements 
with  wliicli  he  had  conlpared  thera  in  the  nsoal  umnuor.  Tlicse 
substimceB  arc  designated  by  their  diemiwii  synibole :  thus,  Fe. 


P».M. 

j^H 

^mm 

^mn 

m 

M  of  Im  lUd  Culi'lui 


^Ferruin  (iron),  Cu,=  Gnloinui,  Ph.=  Plumbum  (lead),  ng.= 
Hydrargyrum  (mercury),  Ka.=Natrium  (sodium),  IJa.=Barium, 
]%.=M»4^kesinm,  Au.=Aumm  (gold),  iI.=:Hydrogenium  (hy- 
drogen gas),  etc.  Tho  horizontal  lines  by  wliich  the  lower  ends 
of  the  vertiuil  spct-trum  h'nw;  are  groupeil  togethor  indiuate  that 
all  lines  thus  bracketed  belong  to  the  same  substance,  the  ctiemi- 
ciil  aymbiil  of  which  is  placed  below. 

The  wave  -  lengths  of  tho  bright  eiwctriim  lines  of  terres- 
trial substances  have  in  the  same  mauner  been  determined  by 
Angstrom  and  Thal^n,  tlie  latter  of  whom  has  devoted  himsolf 
especially  to  this  subject ;  tlie  coincidence  of  these  lines  witb  the 
dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  has  been  proved  by  these  ob- 
serrere,  and  recorded  in  their  maps  by  inserting  tliem  beneath 
the  solar  spectrum  (vide  Fig.  88,  Plates  IV.,  V.,  VI.). 

Even  in  the  portion  of  the  spectrum  puhlisbt'd  by  Kirchliofi' 
there  are  some  sixty  bright  lines  of  iron,  all  of  which  coincide 
with  as  many  of  tlie  dark  Kraunhofer  lines ;  the  continuation 
Diftde  by  Hoftnanu  contains  thirteen  additional  very  striking  co- 
incidences,  and  Angstrom  and  Tlial<Sn,  who  volatilized  iron  in 
the  electric  arc,  Ibund  a  coincidence  of  more  than  460  bright 
lines  of  iron,  with  an  equal  number  of  the  FrauTihofer  lines. 

The  complete  coincidence  of  so  many  bright  lines  in  one  and 
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tlif  same  Giibstancc  with  the  same  nnmber  of  dark  lines  of  the 
Bolar  spectrum,  shows  conclusively  that  it  cannot  be  the  efl'ect  of 
p,^  J,  chance.      A  glance  nt  Fig.  91,   in 

which  the  coincidence  is  shown  of 
more  than  sixty  of  Kirchhoff's  ob- 
ser\'ed  lines  of  iron,  with  as  many 
dark  lines  in  various  parts  of  the 
solar  speetnun  between  C  and  V, 
justifies  the  conolnsion  that  those 
dark  lines  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
absorptive  effect  of  the  vapor  of  iron 
present  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sun.  The  likelihood  that  such  k  co- 
incidence of  sixty  lines  is  a  mere 
chance,  bears  a  proportion  to  the 
snpposition  that  these  lines  really 
make  known  the  presence  of  iron  in 
the  sun's  atmosphere,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  of  1  to 
2",  or  in  other  words  in  the  ratio  of 
I  to  l,152,930,(100,0(HVWO,Oi)0. 

The  most  striking  coincidences 
between  the  spectrum  lines  of  ter- 
restrial elements  and  the  dark  lines 
i>f  the  solar  spectrum  are  shown  in 
iron,  sodium,  potassium,  calcium, 
niflgnesiimi,  manganese,  chromium, 

ickel,  and  hydrogen  ;  the  spectrum 

nes  of  these  substances  not  only 
agree  exactly  with  the  dark  lines  in 
position  and  h-eadth^  but  proclaim 
tlieir  relationship  to  them  by  a 
similar  degree  of  intensity.  The 
brighter,  for  instance,  a  spectrum 
line  appears,  so  much  the  darker 
will  its  corresponding  line  be  in  the 

olar  spectrum. 

A  partial  coincidence  only  ot 
the  bright  and  dark  lines  is  shown 

I  the  spectra  of  the  metals  zinc, 


o 
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bariom,  copper,  cobalt,  and  gold,  where  the  brightest  lines  only 
correspond  with  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Thal6n 
has  lately  disco ver.ed  that  the  greater  number  of  the  170  bright 
lines  given  by  the  metal  titanium  correspond  with  as  many  of 
the  Fraunhofer  lines ;  his  investigations,  which  extend  over  forty- 
five  metals,  fully  confirm  the  observations  of  Kirchhofi*. 

The  spectra  of  the  metals  silver,  mercury,  antimony,  arsenic, 
tin,  lead,  cadmium,  strontium,  and  lithium,  show  no  coincidence 
with  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  two 
non-metallic  substances  silicon  and  oxygen. 

45.  Kibohhoff's  Theory  of  the  Physical  Constttution  of  the 

Sun. 

It  had  long  been  assumed  that  the  gaps  in  the  colors  of  the 
solar  spectrum  which  form  the  Fraunhofer  dark  lines  were  due 
to  an  absorption  of  the  corresponding  colored  rays  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  sun  ;  but  no  explanation  could  be  given  of  this  phe- 
nomenon. The  cause  of  this  absorption  was  ascertained  by 
EJrchhoff  in  his  discovery  that  a  vapor  absorbs  from  white  light 
just  those  rays  which  it  emits  when  luminous  (§  40),  and  he 
proved  the  whole  system  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  to  be  mainly 
produced  by  the  overlying  of  the  reversed  spectra  of  such  sub- 
stances as  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  earth.  He  thus  arrived  at  a 
new  conception  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun  which  is 
entirely  opposed  to  the  theories  held  by  Wilson  and  Sir  William 
Herschel  in  explanation  of  the  solar  spots. 

According  to  Kirchhoff,  the  sun  consists  of  a  ^otAd  or  pariiaill/y' 
liquid  nucleus  in  the  highest  state  of  incandescence,  which  emits, 
like  all  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  bodies,  every  possible  kind 
of  light,  and  therefore  would  of  itself  give  a  cantin/uotis  spectrum 
without  any  dark  lines.  This  incandescent  central  nucleus  is 
surroimded  by  an  atmosphere  of  lower  temperature,  containing, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  nucleus,  the  vapors  of 
many  of  the  substances  of  which  this  body  is  composed.  The 
rays  of  light  therefore  emitted  by  the  nucleus  must  pass  through 
this  atmosphere  before  reaching  the  earth,  and  each  vapor  extin- 
guijhes  from  the  white  light  those  rays  which  it  would  itself 
emit  in  a  glowing  state.  Now,  it  is  found  when  the  sun's  light 
is  analyzed  by  a  prism  that  a  multitude  of  rays  are  extinguishea, 
and  just  those  rays  which  would  be  emitted  by  the  vapors  of  so- 
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diuiD,  iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  etc.,  were  they  made  self-lumi- 
nous ;  consequently  the  vapors  of  the  following  substances,  sodi- 
um, iron,  potassium,  calcium,  barium,  magnesium,  manganese, 
titanium,  chromium,  nickel,  cobalt,  hydrogen,  and  probably  also 
zinc,  copper,  and  gold,  must  exist  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  these 
metals  therefore  must  also  be  present  to  a  considerable  extent  in 

o 

the  body  of  the  sun.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Angstrom, 
the  number  of  the  bright  lines  of  the  following  substances  coin- 
cident with  an  equal  number  of  the  Fraunhofer  dark  lines  is  as 
follows:  sodium  9,  iron  450,  calcium  75,  barium  11,  magnesium 
4,  manganese  57,  titanium  118,  chromium  18,  nickel  33,  cobalt 
19,  hydrogen  4,  aluminium  2,  zinc  2,  copper  7. 

It  appears  therefore  indubitable  that  the  substances  compos- 
ing the  body  of  the  sun  are  similar  to  those  of  which  the  earth  is 
formed,  for  though  there  may  be  between  F  and  G  some  conspicu- 
ous dark  lines  the  origin  of  which  is  as  yet  unknown,  it  would 
be  premature  to  say  that  they  were  occasioned  by  substances  for- 
eign to  this  earth. 

Could  the  light  from  the  sun's  nucleus  in  any  way  be  set 
aside,  and  only  that  of  the  incandescent  vapors  of  the  sun's  at- 
mosphere be  received  through  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  a 
spectrum  would  then  be  obtained  composed  of  the  actual  spectra 
of  these  substances,  that  is  to  say,  the  same  system  of  bright-col- 
ored lines  which  now  appear  as  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines.  The 
occurrence  of  a  total  solar  eclipse  affords  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
plying such  a  test  for  Kirchhoff's  theory,  for,  as  the  sim's  disk  is 
then  completely  covered  by  the  moon,  and  all  light  from  the 
body  of  the  sun  is  intercepted,  no  light  can  be  received  except 
from  the  solar  atmosphere  and  the  glowing  vapors  by  which  the 
nucleus  is  surrounded. 

The  results  of  the  observations  of  the  solar  eclipses  of  1868 
and  1869  did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  that  had  been  enter- 
tained ;  for,  though  the  Fraunhofer  lines  ceased  to  be  visible  the 
moment  when,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  last  rays  of  the  sun, 
total  darkness  commenced,  the  system  of  bright  lines  did  not 
appear  in  their  stead,  which,  as  the  spectra  of  the  glowing  vapors 
of  the  solar  atmosphere  were  still  in  view,  was  to  be  expected.* 

*  [At  the  total  eclipse  of  1870,  Prof.  Toung  obsenred  all  the  Fraunhofer  lines  re- 
venccL  His  observations,  which  seem  to  enable  us  to  fix  with  precision  the  lurth- 
place  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  are  described  by  Profl  Langley  as  foDows : 

**  With  the  slit  of  his  spectroscope  placed  longitudinally  at  the  momoit  of  obscura- 
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It  would,  however,  be  premature  to  form  a  conclusion  against 
Kirchhoffs  theory  from  these  negative  results ;  for  it  may  easily 
be  presumed  that  the  vapors  of  the  solar  atmosphere  do 
not  possess  that  degree  of  heat  which  would  be  necessary  to 
produce  a  light  sufficiently  intense  for  creating  gas-spectra  at 
such  an  enormous  distance  (ninety-two  million  miles) ;  indeed, 
the  great  darkness  and  even  blackness  of  many  of  the  Fraun- 
hofi^r  lines  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture must  be  verj'  considerable  between  the  sun's  nucleus  and 
the  atmosphere  of  vapor  by  which,  according  to  Kirchhoff's 
theory,  it  is  surrounded.  And  if  on  other  grounds,  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  hereafter,  it  were  admitted  that  the 
supposition  of  the  sun's  nucleus  being  an  incandescent  solid  or 
liquid  body  were  untenable,  yet  Kirchhoff's  explanation  of  the 
Fraunhofer  lines,  and  his  proof  of  the  presence  of  elements  in 
the  sun  similar  to  those  found  in  the  earth,  would  still  remain 
unaffected.  Even  if  the  nucleus  of  the  sun  were,  as  the  French 
astronomer  Faye  supposes,  neither  solid  nor  liquid,  but  in  a 
condition  of  vapor  or  gas,  there  is  still  no  doubt  tliat  either  the 
ball  of  gas  itself  in  consequence  of  tlic  extreme  heat  is  incandes- 
cent, and  would  therefore  emit  rays  of  every  shade  of  color — 
proof  of  which  has  been  furnished  by  the  experiments  of  Frank- 
land,  Deville,  and  Wiillner  (p.  117),  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  De  la  Rue,  Stewart,  and  Loewy — of  which  rays  those 
corresponding  to  the  Fraunhofer  lines  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
cooler  outside  strata,  or  else  the  ball  of  gas,  if  non-luminous,  is 
surrounded  by  a  stratum  of  vapor  partially  condensed,  forming 
a  cloud  in  a  condition  of  extreme  heat,  called  the  photo^pherey 
whence  emanates  the  white  solar  light,  and  in  which  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  vapors  composing  it  takes  place  in  the  same  way  as 
occurs  in  the  direct  volatilization  of  sodium  by  the  electric  light 
(p.  148). 

tion,  and  for  one  or  t#o  seconds  later,  the  field  of  the  instrument  was  filled  with  bright 
lines.  As  far  as  could  be  judged,  during  this  brief  interval,  every  non-atmospheric 
Ime  of  the  soUr  spectrum  showed  bright ;  an  interesting  observation  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Pye,  a  young  gentleman  whose  voluntary  aid  proved  of  much  service.  From  the  con- 
currence of  these  independent  observations,  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  assuming  the 
probable  existence  of  an  envelope  surrounding  the  photosphere,  and  beneath  the  chro- 
mosphere, usually  so  called,  whose  thickness  must  be  limited  to  two  or  three  seconds 
of  arc,  and  which  gives  a  discontihuous  spectrum  consisting  of  all,  or  neariy  all,  the 
Fraunhofer  lines  showing  them,  that  is,  bright  on  a  dark  ground.**] 
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We  shall  enter  upon  these  theories  more  in  detail  hereafter, 
but  this  much  may  be  said  *here :  that  every  explanation  of  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  sun  must  always  be  based  upon  the 
discoveries  of  KirchhoflF ;  and  the  various  details  of  any  theory 
in  explanation  of  the  solar  spots,  the  faculse,  the  prominences, 
etc.,  must  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  phenomena  established 
by  KirchhoflF  of  the  absorption  of  the  colored  rays  and  the  re- 
versal of  the  spectrum.  • 

46.  The  Atmospheric  Lines  in  the  Solar  Spectrum  as  ob- 
served BY  Brewster  and  Gladstone. 

The  Italian  physicist  S^antedeschi,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  was  the  first  to  remark  that  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum  are  not  all  invariable,  and  that  the  changes  occurring 
in  number,  position,  intensity,  and  breadth,  in  some  of  them  are 
due  to  the  varying  condition  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  This 
subject  has  since  occupied  the  attention  of  Brewster  and  Glad- 
stone, Piazzi  Smyth,  Secchi,  and  preeminently  the  French  physi- 
cist Janssen,  but  their  investigations  have  not  as  yet  led.  to  any 
satisfactory  result. 

Brewster  and  Gladstone  (1860  *)  found  that  new  dark  lines 
and  bands  made  their  appearance  in  the  solar  spectrum  when  the 
sun  approached  the  horizon,  and  that  certain  dark  bands  were 
more  strongly  marked  in  the  morning  and  evening  than  at  noon 
when  the  sim  stood  high  in  the  heavens.  As  the  sim  when  near 
the  horizon  must  transmit  its  rays  through  a  stratum  of  air  nearly 
fifteen  times  as  thick  as  when  at  a  high  altitude  at  noon,  the  idea 
was  suggested  that- the  atmospheric  air,  though  colorless,  might 
exercise  an  absorptive  influence  upon  the  light,  and  obstruct  the 
rays  as  vapors  do  (§  38),  in  proportion  as  the  stratum  mcreases 
in  thickneaB  and  density  through  which  the  solar  rays  have  to 
pass. 

The  solar  spectrum  published  by  Brewster  aAd  Gladstone  in 
1860,  nearly  five  feet  in  length,  contains  more  than  2,000  visible 
(lark  lines  or  bands,  easily  distinguishable  one  from  another. 
The  violet  end  extends  as  &r  as  in  Fraimhofer's  map,  while  in 
the  direction  of  the  red  it  is  of  considerably  greater  lengtL 

*  [Bnwtter  in  188S  disooyered  that  certun  dark  lines,  seen  vnder  the  conditions 
in  tho  text,  in  the  aolar  spectnim,  were  caused  by  atmospheric  absorption.] 
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The  Fraunhofer  lines  retain  their  original  designations  A,  a, 
etc.,  while  the  lines  and  bands  interspersed  be- 
tween them,  and  clearly  separable  one  from  the 
other,  are  marked  by  figures  after  the  letters  A, 
B,  C,  etc.,  in  succession  toward  the  violet,  always 
commencing  with  1.  Thus  between  A  and  a 
there  lie  three  bands,  marke4  A„  A„  A, ;  be- 
tween a  and  B  there  are  eight  lines  or  bands, 
marked  a,,  a„  .  .  .  a,.  There  are  seven  lines 
between  B  and  C,  sixteen  between  C  and  D, 
twenty-nine  between  D  and  E,  ten  between  E 
and  J,  thirty  between  h  and  F,  fifty  between  F 
and  G,  fifty-three  between  G  and  H,  four  between 
H  and  k^  and  ten  between  k  and  I,  each  line 
marked  by  a  number,  beginning  always  with  1. 
Besides  these  prominent  lines,  there  are  many 
very  fine  lines  interspersed  among  them  which 
are  not  enumerated.  Those  lines  and  bands 
which  are  preeminently  influenced  by  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  and  are,  therefore,  more  or 
less  prominent  according  to  the  altitude  of  the 
sun,  are  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet. 

The  solar  spectrum  given  in  Fig.  92  is  taken 
from  a  reduced  drawing  by  Brewster,  and  repre- 
sents not  only  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  but  also  all 
the  variable  lines  and  bands  of  any  importance 
which  are  easily  discernible,  and  which  are  here 
marked  by  the  Greek  letters;  the  numbers  are 
omitted.  The  drawing  shows  the  spectrum  as  it 
appears  when  the  sun  is  near  the  horizon  ;  all  the 
lines  and  bands  marked  by  the  Greek  letters  dis- 
appear from  the  spectrum,  or  become  more  or  less 
pale  as  the  sun  attains  a  meridian  altitude.  These 
bands  were  named  by  Brewster  and  Gladstone  at- 
mospheric lines,  to  indicate  that  they  were  formed 
by  the  absorptive  power  of  the  earth's  atmosphere ; 
these  observers  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  as- 
certaining to  what  elements  in  the  atmospheric 
air  this  selective  absorption  was  to  be  ascribed. 


K, 
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In  the  least  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrom  two  intensely 
dark  bands  appear  at  snnrise  in  front  of  A,  bordered  on  both 
sides  by  a  fine  line  Y  Z.  A  increases  mnch  in  breadth,  and  pre- 
serves this  width  even  when  the  snn  has  a  considerable  altitude. 
When  A  is  observed  at  noon,  it  appears  as  a  double  line,  or  like  . 
two  dark  spaces  separated  by  a  narrow  band  of  light ;  when  the 
sun  is  setting,  this  bright  stripe  disappears,  and  the  line  is  seen 
as  (me  band  of  uniform  width  and  intensity.  The  group  a  in- 
creases in  intensity  toward  sunset,  but  the  individual  lines  do 
not  subside  into  one  band.  The  strongest  absorption  takes  place 
close  to  B.  C  and  most  of  the  lines  between  C  and  C.  become 
darker,  and  C.  (in  the  orange)  is  especially  remarkable,  as  it 
deepens  in  intensity  while  the  sun  is  yet  high  in  the  heavens. 
In  England,  this  line  is  visible  during  the  whole  day  in  winter, 
but  not  in  summer ;  at  sunrise  and  sunset  it  is  one  of  the  darkest 
and  best-defined  lines  in  the  whole  spectrum.  C^^  increases  tow- 
ard evening  to  a  black  band,  and  the  double  line  D  becomes  at 
the  same  time  very  prominent.  Behind  D„  a  band,  marked  S, 
begins,  which  is  speciaUy  characteristic  of  the  spectrum  of  light 
that  has  passed  through  a  tliick  stratum  of  air.  Even  in  a  small 
spectroscope,  this  band  may  be  readily  seen  at  any  hour  of  a  dull 
day  in  the  diffused  light,  but  it  is  particularly  dark  and  well  de- 
fined during  heavy  rain  or  a  thunder-storm,  and  at  sunset  it  be- 
comes almost  black.  The  same  is  noticed  in  the  bands  6  and  ^, 
as  also  in  the  line  17,  which  is  very  distinct  at  evening,  and  from 
its  proximity  to  E,  which  remains  unaffected  by  the  atmosphere, 
may  easily  be  mistaken  for  it.  On  the  farther  side  of  h  are 
several  other  remarkable  atmospheric  bands,  particularly  i  and  x. 
F  loses  its  sharpness  at  sunset,  and  seven  bands  from  X  to  9  be- 
come visible  between  F  and  G.  At  G  the  only  change  is  a  loss 
of  brightness  toward  evening,  but  a  still  greater  amoimt  of  ab- 
sorption takes  place  beyond,  in  the  violet  rays. 

The  western  sky,  immediately  afler  sunset,  affords  the  best 
opportunity  for  observing  these  dark  atmospheric  lines,  especially 
the  bands  S  and  ^  in  the  bright  parts  of  the  spectrum.  If  at 
that  time  the  sky  be  red,  the  lines  C,  C„  D,  8,  appear  generally 
as  four  very  dark  bands,  but  when  the  sky  is  yellow  they  are 
much  less  distinctly  marked.* 

*  [Mr.  J.  H.  Htonessy,  to  whom  a  spectroscope  was  introsted  by  the  Royal 
Society  for  obserrations  of  the  atmospheric  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  at  differeot 
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47.    The  Tellubio  Lines  m  the  Solar  Spbotbum  •and  thb 
SpBcrrBUM  OF  Aqueous  Yafob,  as  obsebved  bt  Janssen. 

The  investigations  of  Brewster  and  Gladstone  were  resumed 
by  the  French  physicist  Janssen,  in  1864,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering what  substance  in  the  atmosphere  produced  the  selec- 
tive absorption  of  the  solar  spectrum.  With  an  instrument  of  his 
own  construction,  composed  of  five  prisms,  he  succeeded  at  once 
in  resolving  the  dark  bands  noticed  by  the  English  observers  into 
very  fine  lines,  and  in  ascertaming  that  their  intensity  was  per- 
petually varying.  He  found  them  to  be  darkest  at  simrise  and 
sunset,  and  less  intense  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  they  were 
never  entirely  absent  from  the  spectrum,  a  periodicity  of  change 
which  at  once  proves  their  atmospheric  origin.  To  procure  still 
more  decisive  evidence  on  this  point,  Janssen  resolved  to  pursue 
his  observations  on  the  sokr  spectrum  from  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  whence  the  absorptive  infiuence  of  the  lower  and 
denser  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  excluded,  and  the 
effects  of  absorption  consequently  would  be  manifested  in  a  more 
moderate  degree  than  on  the  plain. 

For  this  purpose,  in  the  year  1864  Janssen  remained  for  a 
week  at  the  summit  of  the  Faulhom,  at  a. height  of  3,000  metres 
(about  9,000  feet)  above  the  sea,  and  convinced  himself  that  the 
variable  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  were,  in  reality,  much 
fiEunter  there  than  in  the  plain.  But,  in  order  to  discover  the 
real  origin  of  this  absorption,  and  to  obtain  proof  that  these  lines 
were  produced  only  by  the  earth's  atmosphere,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  examination  of  artificial  light,  since  the  light  of  the 
sun  in  travelling  to  the  earth  has  to  pass  for  millions  of  miles 
through  foreign  media. 

In  October,  1864,  he  caused  a  large  pile  of  pine-wood  to  be 
set  on  fire  at  Oeneva,  at  a  distance  of  21,000  metres  (about  thir- 
teen miles)  from  his  place  of  observation,  and  observed  the  flame 
in  the  spectroscope ;  when  viewed  near,  the  fire  gave  a  continu- 
ous spectrum  without  dark  lines,  but  at  the  full  distance  some  of 
the  dark  lines  appeared  which  Brewster  had  observed  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  setting  sun. 

althades  of  the  sun  at  the  fayorable  position  of  Mussoorie  has  sent  in  a  first  report 
of  his  obserrationSf  together  with  a  chart  of  the  atmospheric  Unta  as  seen  by  him  at 
sunset    This  map  has  been  printed  in  "The  Prooeedhigs  of  the  Rojal  Society/*  toI  . 
xiz.,  p.  1,  and  may  be  found  of  asslstaoce  to  those  who  are  studying  these  lines.] 
13 
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It  remained  now  for  JansBen  to  determine  with  yet  greater 
certainty  whether  this  atmospheric  absorption  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  aiTj  or  to  the  aqueous  vapor  contained  in  the  air,  an  inves- 
tigation beset  with  unumial  difficulties,  wliich  could  only  at  last 
be  accompliahed  when,  in  IS66,  the  Gas  Company  of  Paris  placed 
their  apparatus  at  his  disposal. 

An  iron  cylinder  118  feet  long,  after  being  exhausted  of  air 
by  forcing  steam  through  It  under  a  presBure  of  seven  atmos- 
pheres, was  filled  with  steam,  and  closed  at  both  ends  by  pieces 
of  strong  plate  glass.  The  cylinder  was  snrrounded  with  saw- 
dufit  to  prevent  radiation,  and  additional  contrivances  were  alao 
adopted  to  preserve  the  st«am  from  condensation,  and  so  to  main- 
tain its  transparency.  A  very  bright  Same  (produced  by  sixteea 
nnited  gas-burners)  was  placed  at  one  end  of  tlie  cylinder,  and 
the  spectroscope  at  the  other,  so  that  the  rays  from  the  flame  liad 
to  pass  through  a  stratum  of  aqueous  vapor  118  feet  thick  before 
reaching  the  slit  of  the  instrument.  The  spectrum  of  the  light 
in  the  air  was  entirely  free  from  absorption  lines;  but,  seen 
through  the  cylinder  of  steam,  there  at  once  appeared  groups  of 
dark  lines  between  the  extreme  red  and  the  line  D,  similar  to 
those  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  the  setting  sun.  By  this  means, 
not  only  was  the  proof  furnished  that  a  large  number  of  the 
variable  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  due  to  the  presence  of 
aqueous  vapor  in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  but  also  a  method 
secured  for  detecting  the  presence  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  heav- 
enly bodies. 

Fig.  93  represents  the  solar  spectrum  between  the  lines  O 
and  D  as  drawn  by  Janssen ;  the  upper  half  is  the  spectrum  of 
the  enn  in  the  meridian,  the  lower  half  that  of  the  sun  at  the 
horizon  {vide  p.  177).  Those  lines  which  present  the  same  ap- 
pearance in  both  halves  belong  exclusively  to  the  sun,  while 
those  which  are  darker  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  half  are 
teSitric  lines. 

It  has  been  further  shown  by  Janssen  that  almost  all  telluric 
lines  are  produced  by  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere ;  that  an  absorptive  influence  is  also  exerted  by  this  vapor 
on  the  invisible  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum  beyond  the  red 
(that  is  to  say,  in  the  heat-spectrum),  where  it  produces  absorption 
Knefi ;  and,  finally,  that  it  aflects  the  whole  of  the  violet  portion  of 
the  q>ectnun  in  a  manner  more  nearly  uniform  than  sdectave. 
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The    abEorptlon    spectrum   of 
uqaeoue  vapor  consiets,  therefore, 
of  all   the  linea    introduced   iuty 
^^he  continuoas   epectrum   by  the 
^■{Deons  v&por  of  the  earth's  ut- 
^^Boephere :    it    is    an    absorption 
^^pcctmra    which    may    be    easily 
construeted  for    the    portion    be- 
tween C  and  D  by  leaving  out  all 
those  lines  from  the  lower  part  of 
Fig,  9;i  which  agree  exactly  in  a}>- 
pearance  with  those  in  the  upper 
half.     It  lias  been  proved  that  tho 
groups  marked  C/3  and  D  arise 
from  the  atjueous  vapor  in  tiic  at- 
mosphere ;   tho   tsUuric  cliarueter 
of  the  central  group  C  7  has  been 
also    cetublislicd    by   Jaossen   bc- 
^^pnd  a  doubt,  but  as  yet   it   re- 
^BHina  uncertain  whether  they  are 
^^P^wise  to  be  attributed  to  aque- 
^^H8  vapor. 

The  investigations  of  Jiinescn 
were  not  confined  merely  to  that 
^^urtion  of  tlie  solar  spectrum   iii- 
^^Btided    between  C  and    D  ;    he 
^fpntinned   the    spectrum    in    an- 
^^<her  map,  where  it   reaches  be- 
low the  line   B   and  beyond   D ; 
in    this    spectrum    are     iuchidcd 

talfio  the  three  groups  marked 
^  Brewster  a,  ff,  y,  S  (Fig.  !)2). 
fionseen  has  extended  his  obser- 
vations to  the  light  of  the  moon 
and  fixed  stars,*  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  if  the  stellar  light, 
which  differa  from  that  of  the 
unn,  be  Bubject  to  similnr  changes 
in  its  passage  through  the  earth's 
atmosphere. 

*  Juuutin, " Biippart  fluruD«  Uiieionen  lul 


Paris,  Imprimcrie  iinpiiUlr, 
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were  invisible  in  clear  weather  witli  a  north  wind, 

while  they  were  strongly  marked  on  dull  diiys  with  the  wind  in 

the  Bonth.     Secchi  has  also  observed  and  nie»fliirod  the  dnrk 

irption  lines  dnnng  rainy  weatber  in  tlic  spei'tnini  of  a  flame 

lifitant  3,000  metres  (lj-=mile),  as  well 

in  that  of  large  Jires  kindled  on  the 

lou  II  tains. 

AugEtriim,  of  Upsala,  has  also  insti- 
ited  carefnl  investigations  of  the  tellaric 
jnes  ill  the  scilar  spectmm,  and  has  in- 
troduced thoHe  lines  into  his  maps  (g  43, 
Plate  VI.),  measured  according  to  the 
'ave-lengths  of  the  colors  they  absorbed. 
Fig.  D5  a  map  of  these  lines  is  given 
a  reduced  scale ;  the  linea  and  bands 
there  shown  are  all  atmospheric  lines 
with  the  exception  of  the  Fraimhofer 
lines  C,  I),  E,  b,  F.  The  order  of  the 
phenomena  produced  by  the  absorptive 
power  of  the  atmosphere  as  the  sim  up- 
proaches  the  horizon  is  thus  described  by 
getrom : 

The  \"iolet  portion  of  the  spectrum 
Esappears  as  far  as  <j ;  the  absorption 
len   beeps  advancing  toward  the  red, 
d   intensifies   the  dark  bands  near  F 
id  D.     At  the  same  time  the  lines  A, 
B,  and  a,  which  are  always  visible  in  the 
red  part  of  the  spectrum,  become  much 
darker,  and  the  lines  of  aqueous  vapor 
both  at  C  and  D  continually  augment. 
At  last  the  only  parts  remaining  bright 
lie  between  B  and  a,  between  a  and  S, 
and  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  green- 
ish yellow  in  the  vicinity  and  to  the  right 
of  {,  while  the  portion  between  B  and  B 
is  more  or  less  shaded  by  dark  bands. 
The  part  of  the  spectrum  least  affected 
iy  the  tellaric  absorption  lies  between 
"  and£. 
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Angstrom  concurs  with  Brewster  that  nearly  all  the  changes 
of  color  observed  in  the  red  glow  of  sunrise  and  sunset  find  a 
simple  explanation  in  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric  absorption, 
whereby  all  the  ingenious  and  elaborate  explanations  hitherto 
attempted  are  completely  set  aside. 

Angstrom  is  of  opinion  that  the  bands  A,*  B,  Oy  and  S,  are  not 
produced  by  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  atmosphere,  since  they 
are  very  constant,  and  are  not  affected  apparently  by  changes  of 
temperature ;  whether  other  gases  contained  in  the  atmospheric 
air,  as,  for  instance,  carbonic-acid  gas,  exercise  an  influence  upon 
them,  has  yet  to  be  investigated. 

It  is  fiilly  admitted  that  other  heavenly  bodies  besides  the 
earth  may  be  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere ;  Janssen's  discovery 
of  the  spectrum  of  aqueous  vapor  furnishes  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining  whether  this  vapor,  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
all  the  living  organisms  of  our  planet,  is  also  present  in  the  other 
celestial  bodies.  Repeated  observations  undertaken  by  Janssen 
on  the  high  moimtains  of  Italy  and  Oreece  have  already  furnished 
proof  that  aqueous  vapor  is  present  in  the  atmospheres  of  the 
planets  Mars  and  Saturn. 

48.  The  Solab  Spots — The  FAouLiE  and  their  SpEcrrRA. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject  were  we  to  dwell 
upon  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  spots,  important  as  they  are  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun,  or 
enter  upon  a  ftill  description  of  their  form,  their  mode  of  for- 
mation and  disappearance,  their  motion,  their  connection  with 
the  sun's  rotation  upon  its  axis,  their  periodic  occurrence,  and 
the  various  hypotheses  that  have  been  formed  as  to  their  nature ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  still  less  be  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject, since  spectrum  analysis  has  investigated  these  wonderful 
appearances  with  a  success  which  has  added  much  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  constitution  of  the  sun. 

A  number  of  excellent  photographs  and  drawings  have  been 
made  by  Secchi,  Nasmyth,  Warren  De  la  Sue,  and  others,  of 
remarkable  spots,  showing  very  clearly  the  characteristic  forms 
they  assume,  and  the  phenomena  which  accompany  them.  By 
means  of  a  magnifying  lantern  and  an  intense  light,  these  photo- 
graphs may  be  thrown  upon  a  screen  and  exhibited  to  a  large 
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audience.  Spote  BimiUr  to  those  ehown  in  Fig.  96  and  following 
fignree  consist  principally  of  a  dark,  slmoet  black,  central  portion, 
the  vTuhra,*  surrounded  by  a  space  Bomcwhat  leaa  dark,  called  the 
penumira:  the  umbra  bafi  generally  an  irregujar  form,  wbilc 
the  penumbra  ezhibite  a  structure  radiatJng  toward  the  centre. 


If  the  sun  bo  observed  with  a  high  power,  the  aurf'ace  pre- 
sentB  by  no  means  a  uniform  appearance ;  a  multitude  of  bright 
and  dark  stripes  croaa  each  other  in  all  directions,  and  the  lumi- 
nous surface  appears  like  a  net  of  bright  mc«hcs  interwoven  with 
dark  threads  and  small  dark  pores.  The  brightest  portions  (Fig. 
87)  show  a  njore  or  less  elongated  form  (compare  Fig,  101), 
which  suggested  to  Nasmytli  the  name  of  "  willow-leaves,"  while 

■  [The  dark  ocntral  put  of  •  (pot,  called  bj  tbe  auibor  "  kern,"  bu  be«m  dli- 
tiDguiibed  throughout  bj  the  name  vnttra,  in  accordaiice  witb  the  uaual  ouBlom  of 
aitnNionien.     Ur.  Dtves  ahowed  that  Hilhln  thla  part  of  a  apot  oae  m  more  darktt 
'    apdti  may  genenllj  be  obeerved,  to  vhtch  he  m^e  tha  name  of  nyrftut] 
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Dawee  compares  them  to  "  bita  of  straw,"  and  Huggina  calls 
tliem  merely  "  grimnles."  * 


ihs  uid  Pon>  or  Ihij  Bdd'i  Snrfcco,  Biter  Ho^DB. 


On  this  uneven  and  ever-varying  bright  backgroimd  the 
Bpots  make  their  appearance  in  the  greatest  variety  of  form  and 
size.     The  penumbra  not  un&equently  Btretches  across  the  black 

*  [DiiTGB  rcsiricted  the  nune  itraui  la  the  objects  oT  timt  ebipc  in  tbe  immediale 
ndghborhood  of  the  Bpota,  wbich  appear  to  be  lormed  either  b;  the  elongation  of  the 
normal  gnuiulca,  or  bj  an  aggregation  of  tbeio  under  tho  infliiencc  of  the  forces  which 
are  prvseat  in  the  spots.  The  term  gmnHla,  oilopted  bj  Hug^oa,  was  flrst  suggested 
b;  DawcB  Tor  tlie  aolar  particles  in  their  Hormal  form,  that  is,  as  they  appear  on  the 
gSDenl  aurface  of  tlic  tan,  because,  as  he  obseA'ed,  "  (he  appellation  granulalion  or 
granules  aisumes  nothing  either  as  to  ihcir  e;lact  form  or  precise  character."  The 
obserTatiana  of  these  asUwioiiierB  agree  in  repreeenting  the  granules  to  be  geoerallj 
of  an  oval  rorm,  but  that  irregularlj-abaped  masBes  of  almost  ever;  rand  frequently 
preoeat  themeelrra.  The  average  size  of  these  parlieles  luay  be  tak'n  to  he  about  I* 
in  diametw.  and  the  avenge  longer  diameter  of  the  more  oval  partiulesat  about  I'.S. 
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ral  portion  in  varione  places,  Fig.  98,  and  generally  appsBra 
mncli  darker  at  the  outer  edges,  wliero  tlie  spot  toucliea  tha 
bright  part  of  the  sun's  eurfaoo,  than  in  other  places.  Very  often 
the  penumbra  is  traversed  by  i'ow  or  more  bright  curved  bands, 


■r  Bpiit.  altur  Nuuiilb.  wlUi 


stretching  from  the  onter  edge  toward  the  nucleus,  generally  at 
right  angles  to  the  confines  of  the  nucleus  and  penumbra  (i'ig. 
99)  which  give  the  spot  the  appearance  as  if  a  nnmber  of  streams 


of  some  Ininiiioug  matter  had  broken  through  the  dam  formed  by 
the  penumbra,  to  fall  into  the  abyss  of  the  lunbra.  Even  the 
umbra  itself  is  often  crossed  by  one  or  more  broad  luminous 
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bands,  called  bridtfee,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  several  portioni 
(FigB.  96,  98,  101). 

Besides  the  dark  spots,  aad  chiefly  in  their  immediate  neig 
borhood,  bright  plaeeB  make  their  appearance  on  the  eun's  siir«  I 
face,  which  have  been  called  facuhx.    They  are  generally  the 
attendants  of  solar  spots,  and  are  especially  to  be  scon  at  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  penumbra  when  the  spot  has  reached  the 
son's  limb  :  that  they  are  not  the  effect  of  contrast  between  the  i 
dark  spot  and  the  neighboring  brightness  is  proved  by  the  c 
cnmstance  that  every  spot  is  not  accompanied  by  faculee,  sndj 


iVgte  In  tha  N^hbocbrwd  of  ■  Spat,  >f 


that  very  frequently  isolated  facuIce  are  to  bo  seen  which  are  j 
almost  always  the  precursor  of  a  coming  spot. 

The  fitcuhe,  like  the  spots,  vary  considerably  in  form  ;  gener-   i 
ally  they  are  round  and  concentrated,  but  often  they  have  the    ' 
appearance  of  long  stripea  of  light  (Fig.  100),  disposed  like  yeina, 
converging  from  all  sides  toward  a  spot. 

The  wreathed  facoUe  are  almost  always  followed  in  a  feir  J 
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I  days  by  tlie  appearance  of  a  group  of  spots ;  among  the  vein-like 
t  waves  of  light  visible  in  many  places,  more  especially  toward  the 
I  Btm'e  limb,  there  is  first  developed  a  dull,  sear-like  place  out  of 
which  the  spots  are  formed,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in 
groups ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  formation  of  a  spot  may  be 
predicted  from  the  increased  intensity  of  light  at  that  place  on 
the  sun's  disk. 

When  a  spot  is  observed  near  the  sun's  limb  in  the  midst  of 
the  surrounding  faculte,  it  is  difBcult  to  avoid  the  impression  that 
the  spot  lies  in  a  hollow  between  bright  overhanging  mountaina ; 
and  it  was  obser>-ed  by  Seechi,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1865,  that 
the  faculs!,  when  they  reached  the  western  limb  of  the  sun,  ap- 
peared like  small  projections  and  irregularities  upon  the  sharply- 
defined  limb  of  the  sun. 

Although  the  real  connection  between  the  faculte  and  the 
spots  is  not  yet  fully  understood,  it  may  be  safely  concluded, 
I  from  these  observations,  that  the  s^xits  lie  deeper  in  the  solar 
surface  than  do  the  faculfe,  and  that  these  faculfe  are  mountain- 
ous elevations  of  the  luminous  matter  forming  the  photosphere, 
by  which  the  spot  is  surrounded  in  a  wide  circuit  as  by  a  wall. 

A  representation  of  a  group  of  solar  spots  observed  and  drawn 
by  Nasmyth,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1864,  is  given  in  Fig.  101,  in 
which  all  the  details  characteristic  of  a  spot  are  to  be  recognized 
— the  black  umbra,  the  penumbra  in  a  variety  of  forms,  com- 
I  posed  of  the  "  leaves  "  directed  toward  the  umbra,  and  the  sur- 
rounding luminous  surface  of  the  sun  presenting  its  usual  granu- 
'  lated  appearance.     This  surface  is  called  the  pholospltere,  a  name 
I  pven   without   reference  to   any  particular    theory   as    to   its 
1  physical  constitution  or  structure.     The  photosphere  is  entirely 
covered  with^xwes,  or  small  spots,  less  luminous  than  the  otiier 
parts :  where  they  congregate,  and  become  conspicuous  by  form- 
ing a  black  umbra  and  sliaded  penumbra,  they  constitute  the  or- 
I  dinary  sc^r  spot ;  where  the  portions  of  greater  brilliancy  than 
I  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  photosphere  congregate,  they  form 
[  ihefaoulcB,  and  these  generally  accompany  the  spots  or  precede 
I  their  formation. 

If  a  solar  spot  be  watched  in  the  telescope  from  day  to  day, 

or  from  hour  to  hour,  it  will  soon  be  seen  to  change  in  fonn ;  it 

reases  or  diminishes,  or  completely  vanishes  away,  while  new 

'  ipots  make  their  appearance.    In  the  process  of  disappearing  the 
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l,yS«inytli.JiineS,18M. 


dark  umbra  first  gradually  contracts  until  it  becomes  invisible, 
leaving  the  dusky  penumbra  perceptible  for  eouie  time  longer. 
Not  nnfrequently  a  spot  breaks  up  into  several  spots,  and  oo- 
caeionally  a  gronp  unitefl  to  form  one ;  and  eometimee,  even  as 
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was  observed  by  "Weiss,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1864,  and  bj 
Haag  on  the  13^  l&th,  and  16th  of  April,  1869,  one  spot  ie  seen 
to  pass  over  another,  partially  covering  it,  and  then  withdrawing 
from  it.  In  all  these  changes  the  spots  exhibit  an  amount  of 
mobility  displayed  in  general  only  by  hqnid  or  vaporoae  r 


TbgOrwtBolvSpotoflSat.    (rmn Ttb OoMmt to Itlh Ootatnr.) 


The  great  changes  which  sometimes  occur  in  a  solar  epot  are 
shown  in  Fig.  102,  representing  four  drawings  of  the  large  spot, 
more  than  46,000  square  mUes  in  area,  that  appeared  in  1865. 
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and  that  the  sun  itself  has  a  revolution  upon  its  axis.  If  the 
time  required  for  the  earth's  motion  round  the  sun  be  allowed 
for  in  this  revolution  of  the  spot,  the  result  will  show  according 
to  Sporer  a  mean  time  of  rotation  for  the  sun  amounting  to 
twenty-five  days,  five  hours,  thirty-eight  minutes. 

Kirchhoff,  whose  views  Prof.  Sporer,  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trious observers  of  solar  spots,  has  in  the  course  of  his  inves- 
tigations adopted  with  increasing  confidence,  considers  these 
forms  to  be  cloud-like  condensations  in  the  sun's  atmosphere, 
which  are  produced  by  the  loss  of  the  solar  heat  by  radiation,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  aqueous  vapors  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
are  formed  into  mist  and  cloud.  When  such  clouds  arise  over 
the  bright  and  glowing  surface  of  the  sun,  they  obscure  the  light 
of  the  sun  at  that  spot,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  these  cloudy 
masses,  so  irregularly  formed,  should  also  become  further  con- 
densed, or  be  dispersed  with  the  same  amount  of  irregularity, 
according  as  they  come  in  contact  with  cooler  or  warmer  streams 
of  gas. 

Those  physicists  who  differ  from  Kirchhoff  in  their  views  of 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun,  and  consider,  with  Faye, 
that  the  actual  nucleus  of  the  sun  is  a  non-luminous  ball  of  gas, 
entertain  a  different  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  solar  spots, 
regarding  them  as  rents  or  openings  in  the  bright  photosphere 
surrounding  the  dark  ball  of  gas  through  which  this  dark  nucleus 
is  seen. 

The  elder  and  younger  Herschel  have  both  recorded  observa- 
tions of  a  depression  or  notch  in  the  sun's  limb  when  a  spot  has 
been  disappearing  round  the  edge  of  the  sun.  If  the  idea  has 
been  once  entertained  that  a  solar  spot  is  a  cavity  or  funnel-like 
depression  in  the  luminous  photosphere,  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  optical  illusion  arising  from  the  fact  that  a  dark  spot  on  a 
bright  background  always  conveys  the  impression  of  a  hole. 

Fig.  105  shows  a  spot  observed  and  drawn  by  Secchi  at  Rome, 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1857,  .which  resembles  a  gigantic  whirlpool  or 
a  funnel,  into  the  interior  of  which  the  substance  of  the  photo 
sphere  appears  to  be  rushing  with  an  eddying  motion.  Warren 
De  la  Hue  has  taken  two  photographic  pictures  of  the  same  spot 
at  an  interval  of  two  days,  and,  if  these  pictures  be  placed  together 
and  looked  at  through  a  stereoscope,  the  spot  exhibits  the  form 
of  a  funnel  with  remarkable  exactness.    Other  photographic  pio- 
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tares,  taken  of  Bimilar  spots  when  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  sun, 
also  convey  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  real  depreBsions  in  the 
photosphere. 


^ 

^^^^ 

1  Spot  oburnd  bj  beeiM. 


The  opinion  that  the  solar  spots  are  funnel-shaped  depressions 
in  the  outer  Btratum  of  the  ann's  envelope,  or  photosphere,  finds 
support  not  so  much  from  observations  of  this  kind  ns  from  the 
different  appearances  they  present  in  their  apparent  motion  across 
the  snu's  disk,  without  any  actual  change  occorring  in  their  form, 
size,  or  grouping. 

Were  a  spot  to  make  its  appearance  upon  the  swrfaee  of  tlie 
snn,  and  become  visible  on  the  eastern  limb,  the  preceding  or 
western  part  of  the  penumbra  would  first  come  into  view,  owing 
to  the  sun's  rotation  from  east  to  west ;  then  the  western  portion 
of  the  nmbra  would  appear,  and  the  umbra  itself  would  gradually 
increase  from  west  to  east ;  finally,  the  most  eastern  portion  of 
the  penumbra,  that  which  was  farthest  from  the  line  of  sight, 
would  be  revealed.  In  the  same  way,  on  disappearing  round  the 
western  limb  of  the  sun,  the  preceding  or  western  part  of  the 
penumbra  would  first  become  invisible,  the  western  penumbra 
would  then  gradually  decrease,  after  which  the  umbra  would  di- 
minish in  the  direction  of  west  to  east,  and  finally  the  following 
or  western  part  of  the  penumbra  would  entirely  disappear  from 
view. 

In  reality,  however,  the  exact  contrary  is  observed.    On  the 
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appearance  of  a  spot  at  the  eastern  limb,  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  penumbra  is  first  visible,  then  follows  the  nmbra  in  the  form 
of  a  dark  streak,  which  gradually  widens  in  the  direction  of  east 
to  west,  till  at  length,  when  the  umbra  is  wholly  visible,  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  penumbra  begins  to  appear.  On  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  spot  at  the  western  limb  of  the  sun,  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  penumbra,  that  which  is  turned  toward  the  centre  of 
the  sun's  disk,  first  diminishes,  and  the  umbra  again  contracts 
into  a  narrow  streak,  while  the  western  side  of  the  penumbra  has 
scarcely  at  all  decreased.  Only  when  the  umbra  is  entirely  lost 
to  sight  does  the  western  penumbra  begin  to  diminish,  and  finally 
disappear. 

In  Fig.  106  the  drawings  marked  I  represent  the  varying 
phases  through  which  a  spot  surrounded  by  a  penumbra  usually 
passes  from  the  moment  of  its  first  appearance  on  the  eastern 
lunb  of  the  sun  until  it  appears  again  at  the  western  limb.  They 
show  that  the  theory  of  the  spot  being*  above  the  surface  of  the 
sun,  as  a  cloud  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  or  being  on  the  surface 
itself,  is  untenable ;  the  phenomena  observed,  however,  can  be  at 
once  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  spot  is  a  conical-shaped 
depression  in  the  outer  surface  of  the  sun  (the  photosphere),  which 
expands  from  the  inside,  and  contains  in  its  deepest  recesses  the 
cause  of  the  dark  umbra,  while  its  sloping  sides  are  composed  of 
what  appears  to  us  as  penumbra.  The  drawings  marked  II  rep- 
resent such  a  conical-shaped  cavity  in  a  globe  shown  in  perspec- 
tive in  the  same  positions  as  those  occupied  by  the  spot  on  the 
sun's  disk  in  the  first  set  of  drawings.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
that  the  size  of  the  spot  in  reality  bears  no  such  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  sun  as  for  the  sake  of  clearness  has  been  adopted  in 
the  drawings. 

We  cannot  any  farther  follow  the  reasons  for  or  against  these 
hypotlieses  concerning  the  cloud-like  or  funnel-formed  appearance 
presented  by  the  solar  spots,  without  first  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  results  which  spectrum  analysis  has  already  furnished  in 
connection  with  these  mysterious  phenomena. 

William  Huggins,  whose  invaluable  labors  in  the  province  of 
stellar  spectrum  analysis  will  be  discussed  hereafter,  made  an  ex- 
amination of  the  spectrum  of  a  solar  spot  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1868,  and  then  found,  in  accordance  with  the  previous  observa- 
tions of  Secchi  and  Lockyer,  that,  notwithstanding  the  darkness 
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of  tiie  spot,  the  continuous  aokr  spectrum  did  not  disappear,  but 

tliat  seveml  dnrk  lines  increaBcd  in  breadih  and  ititensH,f/,  as  shown 

Win  Fig.  107  for  tiie  double  D-Iine.     New  lines  did  not  appear  in 
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sign  of  the  proximity  of  a  spot  even  when  it  was  not  itself  within 
the  field  of  the  instrument.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1869,  Secchi 
was  surprised  to  observe  the  same  bands  on  the  clear  disk  of  the 
sun,  the  cause  of  which  was  soon  apparent  by  the  passage  of  a 
cirrus  cloud  over  the  sun,  and  on  a  closer  examination  these 
bands  were  seen  to  show  themselves  in  all  parts  of  the  disk ;  as 
the  cloud  passed  away,,  the  bands  disappeared  froni  the  spectrum. 
It  was  thus  proved  that  aqueous  vapor  had  some  share  in  pro- 
ducing the  phenomena  of  the  cloudy  bands,  and  this  was  demon- 
strated still  more  unequivocally  by  another  observation  made  in 
the  beginning  of  Feblniary,  when  Secchi,  observing  tlie  sun 
through  a  tolerably  thick  fog,  noticed  that  these  bands  were 
visible  on  everj'  part  of  the  disk,  but  decidedly  more  prominent 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot.  Secchi  concludes,  therefore,  that  the 
absorptive  power  in  the  sun  producing  these  bands  is  intensified 
by  the  absorptive  action  of  the  aqueous  vapor  contained  in  the 
earth's  atmosphere ;  where  the  earth's  mist  and  the  solar  spot 
coincide,  this  action  is  increased ;  the  cause  of  the  absorption  in 
the  sun  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  solar  spots  is  therefore  the 
same  as  that  which  is  present  in  a  fog — namely,  aqueous  vapor ; 
consequently  it  seems  proved  that  aqueous  vapor  exists  in  the 
ai/mosphere  of  (lie  sun  in  the  vicinity  of  large  spots'.'^ 

Secchi  also  carefully  analyzed  the  fine  group  of  solar  spots 
which  appeared  in  the  middle  of  March,  1869,  with  a  spectrum 
apparatus  consisting  of  a  powerful  telescope  and  three  very  widely 
dispersive  prisms,  and  arrived  at  the  following  results : 

1.  Several  dark  lines  which  were  very  narrow  and  well 
defined  on  those  parts  of  the  sun  free  from  spots  aj)pcared  swollen 
and  widened  in  the  spectrum  of  the  spot ;  other  lines  were  fainter, 
and  not  so  sharj)ly  defined  at  the  edges,  as  in  the  spectrum  of 
other  parts  of  the  sun. 

2.  Most  of  the  exceedingly  fine  dark  lines  scarcely  visible  in 
the  solar  spectrum  appeared  very  dark  and  broad  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  spot. 

3.  The  relative  intensity  of  the  bright  portions  was  considera- 
bly altered  in  the  spot :  while  some  lost  much  in  brilliancy,  others 
retained  their  full  intensity. 

4.  The  apparent  loss  of  brilliancy  in  the  bright  portions  was 
produced  more  by  the  increased  width  of  the  dark  lines  than 

*  [This  result  appears  to  the  editor  to  need  confirmatioiLl 
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Btreani  of  gas,  on  risiag,  would  carry  up  with  it  a  qnantity  of 
those  iubstances  tliat  exist  in  the  sun's  nucleus  and  the  surround- 
ing stratum  of  abeorptive  vapor  (the  photosphere) ;  if  these  sub- 
stances, themselves  incandescent,  were  present  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities in  the  luminous  hydrogen  gas,  their  characteristic  lines 
would  be  seen  as  bright  lines  in  the  speetnim  of  the  pillars  of 
flame.  During  the  recent  total  eclipses,  many  such  lines  were  in' 
fact  observed,  together  with  the  bright  hydrogen  lines,  in  the 
prominences,  a  description  of  which  will  be  given  fartlier  on ; 
they  can  now  be  observed  daily,  sometimes  in  great  numbers, 
upon  the  sun's  disk. 

^Vhen  the  force  of  the  gas-oruption  has  somewhat  subsided, 
and  the  chemical  combinations  ensue,  producing  vaporouB  pre- 
cipitations of  many  kinds,  the  formation  of  the  spot  begins.  The 
heavier  portions  of  these  precipitations  sink  down,  and  form  the 
tiTubra  of  a  spot  at  the  place  of  greatest  condensation,  while  the 
parts  which  are  less  dense  constitute  the  p&numhra,.  The  vapor- 
ous umbra,  however,  though  apparently  quite  black,  is  yet  able 
to  transmit  a  considerable  amount  of  sunlight ;  indeed,  according 
to  Zollner's  measurements,  the  black  umbra  of  a  spot  emits  four 
thonsand  times  as  mucli  light  as  that  derived  from  an  equal  area 
of  the  lull  moon.  This  statement  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  re- 
sults of  speetnim  analysis,  for  even  the  blackest  umbra  yields  a 
Bpectnmi  exhibiting  all  the  details  of  full  sunlight. 

Where  the  spot  is  broken  through  by  the  overflowing  masses 
of  the  photosphere,  a  bright  band  is  formed,  called  a  bridge, 
which  extends  across  the  whole  of  the  penumbra.  The  rays  of 
light  emitted  by  the  luminous  hydrogen  as  it  flows  to  the  edges 
of  the  spot  from  the  neighboring  parta  of  the  bridge,  and  breaks 
over  the  absorptive  stratum  of  the  bridge,  are  not  further  ab- 
sorbed, and  illuminate  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  C,  F,  and  one 
near  G;  these  lines,  therefore,  in  the  spectrum  of  the  bridge 
(No.  1)  are  reversed  from  dark  to  bright.  In  the  umbra  of  the 
spot  the  free  hydrogen  is  no  longer  present  in  sufficient  quantity 
or  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  for  its  lines  H  a,  ^,  7,  to 
overpower  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  C,  F,  and  the  one  near  G, 
or  even  to  weaken  them  perceptibly ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
tenpity  of  the  light  and  the  temperature  of  the  hydrogen  in  the 
parts  belonging  to  the  penumbra  are  sufficient  to  cause  its  three 
bright  lines  coincident  with  the  dark  lines  C,  F,  and  the  one  near 
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G,  to  be  of  the  same  intensity  ae  the  neigtboring  parts  of  tbe 
^(ectrura,  and  therefore  tliey  become  invisible.  In  tlie  spectram 
of  the  bridge  (1)  these  lines  are  generally  bright,  in  that  of  the 
umbra  (2)  they  remain  dark,  while  they  are  frequently  entirely 
wanting  in  the  spectrum  of  the  penumbra. 

The  various  remarkable  changes  ■which  the  lines  of  hydrogen, 
magnesium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  iron,  suffer  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  umbra,  seem  to  ehow  that,  in  the  cloud-like  and  vaporous 
Babetancea  constituting  the  spot,  the  new  combinations  are  dis- 
posed in  layers  according  to  their  specific  gravity.  Thus  hydro- 
I  gen  gas  occupies  the  highest  stratum ;  aqueous  vapor,  magnesium, 
:  Snd  Bodium  follow  in  thinner  layers  below ;  and  the  heavier 
'irapora  of  calcium,  titaniuui,  and  iron,  form  the  lowest  and 
I  densest  stratum,  the  base  of  the  spot. 

The  formation  of  a  spot  will  accordingly  immediately  follow 
an  eruption  of  hydrogen ;  the  spot  itself  is  a  dense,  cloudy,  Inmi- 
oone  mass,  probably  of  a  semi-fluid  consistency,  composed  of  many 
constituents — according  to  Zollner,  a  kind  of  scoria — which  sinks 
by  ita  gravity  a  certain  depth  into  the  photosphere,  or  outer  por- 
tion of  the  sun,  and  partially  intercepts  the  light  from  the  lower 
Btratum  of  the  photosphere,  therefore  presenting  to  us  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  darit  mass  projected  upon  the  disk  of  the  sun,  in 
the  same  way  as  tbe  exceedingly  intense  light  of  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  lime-light  appears  black  when  seen  against  the  sun. 

The  enormous  dimensions  of  these  dense  masses  of  vapor, 
which  extend  somethnes  in  all  directions,  account  for  the  length 
of  time  the  spots  continue  visible,  not  unfrequently  remaining 
during  several  rotations  of  the  sun.  Their  disappearance  is  to 
be  explained  partly  by  the  substance  of  the  photosphere  flowing 
into  the  cavity  of  the  spot,  partly  by  the  complete  subsidence  of 
tiie  vapors  into  the  nucleus  of  the  sun,  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  enormous  heat,  the  compound  substances  whicli  may  exist  in 
them  are  broken  up  into  their  original  elements. 

These  conjectures  are  by  no  means  intended  to  afford  a  com- 
plete explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  a  solar  spot.  Though 
it  certainly  is  of  the  highest  interest  for  us  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  physical  nature  of  that  heavenly  body  whence  we 
derive  hght,  heat,  motion,  and  life,  we  must  yet  be  cautious  of 
receiving  for  truth  what  is  only  the  result  of  speailation,  espe- 
dally  as  tbe  theories  on  this  subject  rest  on  isolated  observa- 
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spot  than  the  two  D-liAes  of  sodium,  which,  though  also  consid- 
erably widened,  had  lost  the  sharpness  of  their  edges :  the  magne- 
sium lines  h  scarcely  underwent  any  change  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  spot. 

Lockyer  foxmd  in  a  spot  which  he  observed  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1869,  that  the  magnesium  as  well  as  the  barium  lines 
were  increased  in  breadth,  and  he  agrees  with  Secchi  in  the  opin- 
ion that  this  widening  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  which  takes  place 
in  the  spectrum  of  a  spot  arises  from  an  increased  absorption  in 
those  substances  out  of  which  the  spot  is  composed,  and  that  in 
general  the  spots  are  deep  recesses  in  the  surface  of  the  solar 
body,  filled  with  concentrated  masses  of  those  substances  (iron, 
calcium,  barium,  magnesium,  sodium,  hydrogen),  the  lines  of 
which  undergo  an  increase  of  breadth  and  intensity  in  the  spec- 
trum, and  over  which  floats  the  lighter  hydrogen  gas. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Yoimg,  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover  (Amer- 
ica), also  found,  when  investigating  with  the  spectroscope,  a  large 
group  of  spots,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1870,  that  the  hydrogen  lines 
C  and  F  were  reversed  in  the  umbra — appearing  ta'ght.  C  was 
very  bright,  F  much  fainter ;  the  remaining  hydrogen  lines,  H 
7  (2796  KirchhoflF)  and  H  8  or  A  (3365.5  K.),  were  not  reversed, 
but  appeared  as  somewhat  finer  lines.  He  remarked  also  that 
many  dark  lines  had  become  wider  and  darker,  while  others  re- 
mained unchanged,  among  which  were  a^  B,  E,  1472  (K.),  the 
lines  J,  1691  (K.),  andG.  The  two  sodium  lines  D^  and  D,,  as 
well  as  850  (iron),  were  evidently  widened,  but  not  to  any  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  lines  most  afiected  by  the  increased  absorption  in  the 
substance  of  the  spot  were  as  follows :  864  (Ca.),  877  (Fe.  ?),  885 
(Ca.),  895  (Ca.),  1580  (Ti.),  1599  (Ti.),  1627  (Ca.),  and  1629  (Ti.). ' 

o 

The  lines  of  titanium  which  were  identified  by  Angstrom's  map 
were  very  prominent,  and  this  was  the  more  remarkable  as  they 
are  not  visible  in  the  ordinary  solar  spectrum ;  the  same  observa- 
tion was  made  with  regard  to  the  calcium  lines. 

The  results  of  the  spectrum  observations  of  Secchi,  Lockyer, 
and  Young,  important  and  valuable  as  they  are,  remain  as  yet 
too  isolated  and  unconnected  with  telescopic  observations  of  the 
spots  and  faculae  to  yield  material  sufficient  for  explaining  the 
nature  of  these  forms.  This  much,  however,  may  be  regarded  as 
certain,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  increase  in  the  width  and  in- 
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tensity  of  the  Fraunliofer  lines,  a^  well  as  the  appearance  of  new 
dark  bands  in  the  spectnim  of  the  umbra,  areprodiiced  hy  ike  ii\r 
creased  absorptive  power  exercised  hy  the  svhstaiicea  of  which  the 
spot  is  formed. 

When  the  white  light  of  the  sun's  nucleus  which  has  already 
suffered  absorption  from  the  absorptive  stratum  passes  through 
*the  vaporous  matter  of  a  spot,  it  undergoes  a  yet  further  absorp- 
tion from  the  additional  matter  which  the  spot  contains.  As, 
therefore,  the  lines  of  calcium  and  iron  are  considerably  affected 
in  the  spectrum  of  a  spot,  the  sodium  lines  in  a  smaller  degree, 
and,  to  some  extent,  those  of  magnesium,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  substance  fonning  the  solar  spots  is  composed  pre- 
eminently of  vapors  of  calcium,  iron,  titanium,  sodium,  barium, 
and  magnesium,  and  that  these  substances  occur  in  layers  of  va- 
rying thickness,  and  in  very  different  proportions. 

That  hydrogen  gas  constitutes  an  important  element  in  the 
formation  of  the  spots  is  shown  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner 
by  the  spectrum.  The  hydrogen  lines  are  most  affected  in  the 
parts  that  lie  close  to  the  umbra,  in  the  bridge  when  one  is 
formed,  and  in  the  penumbra.  In  the  spectrum  of  the  bridge 
(No.  1)  the  three  characteristic  lines  II  a,  II  ^,  ll  7,  are  very 
hrigktj  in  the  spectrum  of  the  penumbra  (No.  3)  tliey  are  often 
entirely  wanting,  while,  in  the  spectrum  of  the  surface  of  the  sun 
and  of  the  umbra  (No.  2),  they  appear  as  the  well-known  dark 
Fraunhofer  lines  C,  F,  and  the  one  near  to  G. 

An  explanation  *  of  this  phenomenon  is  offered  by  the  sup- 
position that  hydrogen  gas  breaks  forth  from  time  to  time  from 
the  interior  of  the  incandescent  solar  nucleus.  Owing  to  its  ex- 
treme lightness,  this  gas  would  rise  in  enormous  pillars  of 
flame  (prominences)  over  the  absorptive  vajmrous  stratum  of  the 
photosphere,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  cooling  ensuing  from 
expansion,  would  enter  into  a  variety  of  chemical  combinations, 
especially  with  oxygen  ;  the  imcombincd  part  would  then  flow 
to  the  side,  while  that  in  combination  with  oxygen  (steam)  and 
the  other  solar  substances  would  form  gaseous  or  vay)orous 
masses,  which,  from  their  nature  as  well  as  from  their  continued 
cooling,  would  be  heavier  than  the  hydrogen  gas,  and  would  sink 
down,  from  their  greater  gravity.    It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 

*  [The  editor  reminds  the  readers  of  the  book  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the 
▼iewB  and  explanations  of  the  author.] 
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stream  of  gas,  on  rising,  would  carry  up  with  it  a,  quantity  of 
those  Bubstances  that  exist  in  the  sun's  nucleus  and  the  surround- 
ing stratum  of  absorptive  vapor  (the  photosphere) ;  if  these  sub- 
stances, themselves  incandescent,  were  present  in  suf&cient  quan- 
tities in  the  luminous  hydrogen  gas,  their  characteristic  lines 
would  be  seen  as  bright  lines  in  the  spectnim  of  the  pillars  of 
flame.  During  the  recent  total  eclipses,  many  such  lines  were  in' 
fact  observed,  together  with  the  bright  hydrogen  lines,  in  the 
prominences,  a  description  of  which  will  be  given  ferther  on ; 
they  can  now  be  observed  daily,  sometimes  in  great  numbers, 
upon  the  sun's  disk. 

When  the  force  of  the  gas-eruption  has  somewhat  subsided, 
and  the  chemical  combinations  ensue,  producing  vaporous  pre- 
cipitations of  many  kinds,  the  formation  of  the  spot  begins.  The 
heavier  portions  of  these  precipitations  sink  down,  and  form  the 
umbra  of  a  spot  at  the  place  of  greatest  condensation,  while  the 
parts  which  are  less  dense  constitute  the  penfumbra.  The  vapor- 
ous umbra,  however,  though  apparently  qnite  black,  is  yet  able 
to  transmit  a  considerable  amount  of  sunliglit ;  indeed,  according 
to  ZoUner's  measurements,  the  black  umbra  of  a  spot  emits  four 
thousand  times  as  much  light  as  that  derived  from  an  equal  area 
of  the  full  moon.  This  statement  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  re- 
sults of  spectrum  analysis,  for  even  the  blackest  umbra  yields  s 
spectnim  athibiting  all  the  details  of  full  sunlight. 

"Where  the  spot  is  broken  through  by  the  overflowing  masses 
of  the  photosphere,  a  bright  band  is  tbrmed,  called  a  bridge, 
which  extends  across  the  whole  of  the  penumbra.  The  rays  of 
light  emitted  by  the  luminous  hydrogen  as  it  flows  to  the  edges 
of  the  spot  from  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  bridge,  and  breaks 
over  the  absorptive  stratum  of  the  bridge,  are  not  further  ab- 
sorbed, and  illuminate  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  C,  F,  and  one 
near  G;  these  lines,  therefore,  in  the  spectnim  of  the  bridge 
(No,  1)  are  reversed  from  dark  to  bright.  In  the  umbra  of  the 
spot  the  free  hydrogen  is  no  longer  present  in  sufficient  quantity 
or  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  for  its  lines  H  a,  j9,  7,  to 
overpower  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  C,  F,  and  the  one  near  G, 
or  even  to  weaken  them  perceptibly ;  on  the  other  liand,  the  in- 
tengity  of  the  light  and  the  temperature  of  the  hydrogen  in  the 
parts  belonging  to  the  penumbra  ai'e  sufficient  to  cause  its  three 
bright  lines  coincident  with  the  dark  lines  C,  F,  and  the  one  near 
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G,  to  be  of  tUe  same  intensity  as  the  neighboring  parts  of  tlie 
Bpectruin,  and  therefore  they  become  invisible.  In  the  spectnini 
of  the  bridge  (1)  these  lines  are  generally  bright,  in  that  of  the 
umbra  (2)  they  remain  dark,  while  they  are  frequently  entirely 
wanting  in  the  spectrum  of  the  penumbra. 

The  various  remarkable  changes  which  the  lines  of  hydrogen, 
magnesium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  iron,  suffer  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  umbra,  seem  to  show  that,  in  the  cloud-like  and  vaporoua 
eubBtances  constituting  the  spot,  the  new  combinations  are  dia- 
posed  in  layers  according  to  their  specific  gravity.  Thus  hydro- 
gen gas  occupies  the  highest  stratum ;  aqueoiis  vapor,  magnesium, 
Snd  sodium  follow  in  thinner  layers  below ;  and  the  heavier 
vapors  of  calcium,  titanium,  and  iron,  form  the  lowest  and 
'densest  stratum,  the  base  of  the  spot. 

The  formation  of  a  spot  will  accordingly  immediately  foUow 
Ml  eruption  of  hydrogen ;  the  spot  itself  is  a  dense,  cloudy,  lumi- 
nous mass,  probably  of  a  semi-fluid  consistency,  composed  of  many 
eoDBtituents— according  to  2^nner,  a  kind  of  scoria — which  sinks 
by  its  gravity  a  certain  depth  into  the  photosphere,  or  outer  por- 
tion of  the  sun,  and  partially  intercepts  the  light  from  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  photosphere,  therefore  presenting  to  us  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dark  mass  projected  upon  the  disk  of  the  sun,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  exceedingly  intense  light  of  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  lime-light  appears  black  when  seen  against  the  sun. 

The  enormous  dimensions  of  these  dense  masses  of  vapor, 
which  extend  sometimes  in  all  directions,  account  for  the  length 
of  time  the  spots  continue  i-isible,  not  unirequently  remaining 
daring  several  rotations  of  the  sun.  Their  disappearance  is  to 
be  explained  partly  by  the  substance  of  the  photosphere  flowing 
into  tiie  cavity  of  the  spot,  partly  by  the  complete  subsidence  of 
file  vapors  into  the  nucleus  of  the  sun,  where,  in  consequence  of 
file  enormous  heat,  the  compolind  substances  which  may  exist  in 
them  are  broken  up  into  tlieir  original  elements. 

These  conjectures  are  by  no  me;ins  intended  to  afford  a  com- 
plete explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  a  solar  spot.  Though 
it  certainly  is  of  the  highest  interest  for  us  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  physical  nature  of  tliat  heavenly  body  whence  we 
derive  light,  heat,  motion,  and  life,  we  must  yet  be  cautious  of 
receiving  for  truth  what  is  only  the  result  of  speculation,  espe- 
cially as  the  theories  on  this  subject  rest  on  isolated  observa- 
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stream  of  gas,  on  rising,  would  carry  up  with  it  a  quantity  of 
those  iubstances  that  exist  in  the  sun's  nucleus  and  the  enrround- 
ing  stratum  of  absorptive  vapor  {the  photosphere) ;  if  these  sub- 
stances, themselves  incandescent,  were  present  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities in  the  luminous  hydrogeu  gas,  their  characteristic  lines 
would  be  seen  as  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  pillars  of 
Same.  During  the  recent  total  eclipses,  many  such  lines  were  in 
fact  observed,  together  with  the  bright  hydrogen  lines,  in  the 
prominences,  a  description  of  which  will  bo  given  farther  on ; 
they  can  now  be  observed  daily,  sometimes  in  great  numbers, 
upon  the  sun's  disk. 

When  the  force  of  the  gas-eruption  has  somewliat  subsided, 
and  the  cliemical  combinations  ensue,  producing  vaporous  pre- 
cipitations of  many  kinds,  the  formation  of  tlje  spot  begins.  The 
heavier  portions  of  these  precipitations  sink  down,  and  form  the 
umbra  of  a  spot  at  the  place  of  greatest  condensation,  while  the 
parts  which  are  less  dense  constitute  the  penumbra.  The  vapor- 
ous umbra,  however,  though  apparently  quite  black,  is  yet  able 
to  transmit  a  considerable  amount  of  sunlight ;  indeed,  according 
to  Zollner's  measurements,  the  black  umbra  of  a  spot  emits  four 
tlionsand  times  as  much  light  as  tliat  derived  from  an  equal  area 
of  the  ftill  moon.  This  statement  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  re- 
sults of  spectrum  analysis,  for  even  the  blackest  umbra  yields  a 
spectrum  exhibiting  all  the  details  of  full  sunlight. 

Where  the  spot  is  broken  tlirough  by  the  overflowing  massea 
of  the  photosphere,  a  bright  band  is  formed,  called  a  bridge, 
which  extends  across  the  whole  of  the  penumbra.  Tlie  rays  of 
light  emitted  by  the  luminous  hydrogen  as  it  flows  to  the  edges 
of  the  spot  from  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  bridge,  and  breaks 
over  the  absorptive  stratum  of  the  bridge,  are  not  further  ab- 
sorbed, and  illuminate  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  C,  F,  and  one 
near  G;  these  lines,  therefore,  in  the  spectrum  of  the  bridge 
(No.  1)  are  reversed  from  dark  to  bright.  In  the  umbra  of  the 
spot  the  free  hydrogen  is  no  longer  present  in  sufficient  quantity 
or  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  for  its  lines  H  b,  ^,  7,  to 
overpower  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  C,  F,  and  the  one  near  O, 
or  even  to  weaken  them  perceptibly ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light  and  the  temperature  of  tlie  hydrogen  in  the 
parts  belonging  to  the  penumbra  are  aufticient  to  cause  its  three 
bright  lines  coincident  with  the  dark  lines  C,  F,  and  the  one  near 
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f  appear  and  the  total  darkneBS  is  at  an  end,  are  comprised  the  few 
I  precious  moments  for  the  sake  of  which  costly  expeditions  are 
L  prepared,  and  the  interest  of  learned  and  Bcientilic  men  of  every 
I  nation  greatly  aroused,  flince  in  these  moraents  a  nniquo  oppor- 
I  tunity  is  afforded  for  the  inveatigation  of  the  central  body  of  our 
I  Bystem,  and  the  successful  use  of  this  opportunity  is  entirely 
I  dependent  upon  the  weather,  for  a  momentary  veil  of  cloud  or  a 
1;  fleeting  whiep  of  vapor,  nfliy  render  unavailing  all  the  trouble 
I  and  expense  incurred. 

We  will  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  detained  by  a  description 
lof  those  changes  that  pass  over  the  landscape  as  the  darkness 
E  advances,  nor  dwell  upon  the  deep  impression  which  the  sudden 
I  disappearance  of  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  equally  sudden 
L  Teappearance  of  the  light,  make  both  upon  men  and  animals. 

The  diameter  of  tiie  cone  of  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  moon 
V  toward  the  earth  amounts,  at  the  spot  where  it  touches  the 
I  earth's  surface  on  the  equator  during  the  time  of  totality,  to 
I  about  122  miles  :  as,  however,  the  moon,  which  throws  the  shad- 
low,  only  completes  its  course  in  the  heavens  round  the  earth 
I  from  west  to  east  in  one  month,  and  the  earth,  which  receives 
I  the  shadow,  accomplishes  its  revolution  from  west  to  east  in  one 
I  day,  it  follows  that  the  motion  of  the  moon's  shadow  is  very 
I  mudi  slower  than  that  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  therefore  hap- 
r  pens  that  the  earth  appears  to  run  away  from  under  the  moon's 
I,  shadow,  or  that  the  moon's  sliadow  seems  to  run  over  the  earth 
[  from  east  to  west.  From  an  elevated  position  the  shadow  of  the 
f  moon  is  seen  to  approach  with  enonnous  rapidity,  and  the  sen- 
f  eation  as  though  a  material  substance,  such  as  a  terrific  cloud  of 
'  smoke,  were  rushing  over  the  earth's  surface,  fills  the  uninitiated 
epectator  with  fear  and  dread.  A  few  minutes  before  the  com- 
L  mencement  of  the  totality,  the  brightest  stars  become  visible,  and 
■  the  sharply-defined  black  edge  of  the  motm  appears  surround- 
1  ed  on  all  sides  by  a  very  narrow  but  very  brilliant  ring  of  light 
|«tf  silver  whiteness,  which  is  called  the  corona.  From  the  coro- 
I  na  faint  rays  of  light,  irregular  in  length  and  breadth,  stream  out 
I  in  all  directions,  surrounding  the  moon's  disk  like  a  glory,  whence 
I  tins  crown  of  rays  is  usually  designated  the  glory  {gloires,  ai- 
'ettes)  or  hcUo. 

Fig.  109  is  taken  from  a  very  carefully-prepared  drawing  by 
y  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  and  represents  the  total  eclipse  of  the  7th  ot 
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stream  of  gas,  on  rising,  would  carry  up  with  it  a  quantity  of 
those  substances  that  exist  in  the  sun's  nucleus  and  the  surround- 
ing stratum  of  absorptive  vapor  (the  photosphere) ;  if  these  sub- 
stances, themselves  incandescent,  were  present  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities in  the  luminous  hydrogen  gas,  their  characteristic  lines 
would  be  seen  as  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  pillars  of 
flame.  During  the  recent  total  eclipses,  many  such  lines  were  in 
fact  observed,  together  with  the  bright  hydrogen  lines,  in  the 
prominences,  a  description  of  which  will  be  given  farther  on ; 
they  can  now  be  observed  daily,  sometimes  in  great  numbers, 
upon  the  sun's  disk. 

When  the  force  of  the  gas-eruption  has  somewhat  subsided, 
and  the  chemical  combinations  ensue,  producing  vaporous  pre- 
cipitations of  many  kinds,  the  formation  of  the  spot  begins.  The 
heavier  portions  of  these  precipitations  sink  down,  and  form  the 
umbra  of  a  spot  at  the  place  of  greatest  condensation,  while  the 
parts  which  are  less  dense  constitute  the  penumbra.  The  vapor- 
ous umbra,  however,  though  apparently  quite  black,  is  yet  able 
to  transmit  a  considerable  amount  of  sunlight ;  indeed,  according 
to  Zollner's  measurements,  the  black  umbra  of  a  spot  emits  four 
thousand  times  as  much  light  as  that  derived  from  an  equal  area 
of  the  ftiU  moon.  This  statement  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  re- 
sults of  spectnim  analysis,  for  even  the  blackest  umbra  yields  a 
spectrum  exhibiting  all  the  details  of  full  sunlight. 

Where  the  spot  is  broken  through  by  the  overflowing  masses 
of  the  photosphere,  a  bright  band  is  formed,  called  a  hridge^ 
which  extends  across  the  whole  of  the  penumbra.  The  rays  of 
light  emitted  by  the  luminous  hydrogen  as  it  flows  to  the  edges 
of  the  spot  from  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  bridge,  and  breaks 
over  the  absorptive  stratum  of  the  bridge,  are  not  further  ab- 
sorbed, and  illuminate  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  C,  F,  and  one 
near  G;  these  lines,  therefore,  in  the  spectrum  of  the  bridge 
(No.  1)  are  reversed  from  dark  to  bright.  In  the  umbra  of  the 
spot  the  free  hydrogen  is  no  longer  present  in  suflicient  quantity 
or  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  for  its  lines  H  a,  yS,  7,  to 
overpower  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  C,  F,  and  the  one  near  G, 
or  even  to  weaken  them  perceptibly ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light  and  the  temperature  of  the  hydrogen  in  the 
parts  belonging  to  the  penumbra  are  sufficient  to  cause  its  three 
bright  lines  coincident  with  the  dark  lines  0,  F,  and  the  one  near 
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G,  to  be  of  the  same  intensity  as  the  neighboring  parts  of  the 
spectrum,  and  therefore  they  become  invisible.  In  tlie  spectrum 
of  the  bridge  (1)  these  lines  are  generally  bright,  in  that  of  the 
umbra  (2)  they  remain  dark,  while  they  are  frequently  entirely 
wanting  in  the  spectrum  of  the  penumbra. 

The  various  remarkable  changes  which  the  lines  of  hydrogen, 
magnesium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  iron,  suffer  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  umbra,  seem  to  show  that,  in  the  cloud-like  and  vaporous 
substances  constituting  the  spot,  the  new  combinations  are  dis- 
posed in  layers  according  to  their  specific  gravity.  Thus  hydro- 
gen gas  occupies  the  highest  stratum ;  aqueous  vapor,  magnesium, 
and  sodium  follow  in  thinner  layers  below;  and  the  heavier 
vapors  of  calcium,  titanium,  and  iron,  form  the  lowest  and 
densest  stratum,  the  base  of  the  spot. 

The  formation  of  a  spot  will  accordingly  immediately  follow 
an  eruption  of  hydrogen ;  the  spot  itself  is  a  dense,  cloudy,  lumi- 
nous mass,  probably  of  a  semi-fluid  consistency,  composed  of  many 
constituents — ^according  to  Zollner,  a  kind  of  scoria — which  sinks 
by  its  gravity  a  certain  depth  into  the  photosphere,  or  outer  por- 
tion of  the  sun,  and  partially  intercepts  the  light  from  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  photosphere,  therefore  presenting  to  us  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dark  mass  projected  upon  the  disk  of  the  sun,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  exceedingly  intense  light  of  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  lime-light  appears  black  when  seen  against  the  sim. 

The  enormous  dimensions  of  these  dense  masses  of  vapor, 
which  extend  sometimes  in  all  directions,  account  for  the  length 
of  time  the  spots  continue  visible,  not  unfrequently  remaining 
during  several  rotations  of  the  sun.  Their  disappearance  is  to 
be  explained  partly  by  the  substance  of  the  photosphere  flowing 
into  the  cavity  of*  the  spot,  partly  by  the  complete  subsidence  of 
the  vapors  into  the  nucleus  of  the  sun,  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  enormous  heat,  the  compo\ind  substances  which  may  exist  in 
them  are  broken  up  into  their  original  elements. 

These  conjectures  are  by  no  means  intended  to  afford  a  com- 
plete explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  a  solar  spot.  Though 
it  certainly  is  of  the  highest  interest  for  us  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  physical  nature  of  that  heavenly  body  whence  we 
derive  light,  heat,  motion,  and  life,  we  must  yet  be  cautious  of 
receiving  for  truth  what  is  only  the  result  of  speculation,  espe- 
cially as  the  theories  on  this  subject  rest  on  isolated  observa- 
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Aogost,  1869,  ae  it  appeared  to  the  unameted  eye  at  Dcs  Moma^ 
in  North  America. 

When  the  total  darkness  has  commcneed,  the  promtneruxa 
make  their  appearance,  which  are  clond-like  maeees  of  a  rose  or 
pale  cora!  color,  disposed  either  singly  or  in  groups  at  varions 
places  on  the  moon's  limb. 

They  pierce  the  corona  in  the  most  wonderfii!  forms,  some- 
times as  single  outgrowths  of  cnonnoas  height,  sometimes  as 
low  projections  spreading  far  along  the  moon's  limb.    The  prom- 
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inences  are  generally  first  seen  on  the  eastern  (left)  side  of  the 
sun,  where  at  the  commencement  of  the  totality  the  moon  only 
grazes  the  sun's  edge,  and  the  space  immediately  Eurrounding 
tiie  sun  ia  yet  uncovered ;  in  proportion  ae  the  moon  advances , 
to  the  east  (E),  the  space  immediately  surrounding  the  western 
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parts  (W)  of  the  Bun  becomes  free,  and  the  prominences  are  then 
seen  also  on  that  side  in  greater  nmnber,  and  developed  with 
much  greater  distinctness. 

There  remains  now  no  longer  any  doubt  that  these  remark- 
able phenomena  belong  to  the  son,  and  are  great  accumulations 
of  the  luminous  gaseous  material  by  which  the  solar  body  is 
wholly  surrounded ;  it  cannot  therefore  greatly  astonish  us  that 
their  forms  have  been  seen  to  change  even  during  the  short  du- 
ration of  the  totality ;  that  which  calls  much  more  for  wonder  is 
the  enormous  height  to  which  these  pillars  of  gas  extend  beyond 
the  limb  of  the  sun,  a  height  which  in  some  instances  exceeds 
90,000  miles. 

50.    PHOTOGBAPfflO  PlCTDBES  OF  ToTAL   SoLAB  EcLIPSES. 

Besides  the  important  observations  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  contacts,  especially  needed  by  astronomers  for  a  more 
precise  determination  of  the  diameters  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
the  direction  of  the  moon's  course,  careftil  attention  is  also  given, 
during  a  total  eclipse,  to  the  corona  and  halo  (Corona  nebst 
Strahlenkranz),  and  especially  to  the  prominences.  The  tele- 
scope was  formerly  the  exclusive  means  of  observation :  photog- 
raphy wfia  first  made  use  of  at  the  great  solar  eclipse  of  1860, 
in  Spain,  where  it  was  employed,  with  very  good  results,  by  Sec- 
chi  and  De  la  Kue  at  difierent  stations. 

It  will  in  future  be  extensively  applied  to  the  record  of  im- 
portant eclipses,  since  photographic  pictures  taken  of  the  sun 
through  the  telescope  at  different  periods  of  observation  give  a 
faitliAil  transcript  of  the  phenomena  taking  place ;  and  when  the 
pictures  are  taken  at  rapidly-succeeding  intervals,  and  at  stations 
far  removed  fi-om  each  other,  they  afford,  when  collected  together, 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  whole  course  of  the  eclipse,  as  well  as  of 
the  phenomena  which  have  occurred  during  the  totality. 

The  apparatus  needed  for  astronomical  photography  is  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  An  astronomical  telescope ;  2.  A  driving  clock  to  carry 
the  telescope  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth, 
at  such  a  speed  that  a  star  placed  on  a  wire,  or  in  the  axis  of  the 
instrument,  should  not  alter  its  position,  notwithstanding  the 
motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  that  the  telescope,  without 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  observer,  should  follow  pre- 
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ciBely  tlie  apparent  motion  of  a  star,  or  any  other  object  in  tie 
heavens ;  3,  The  photographic  apparatus,  which,  in  its  connec- 
tion with  the  telescope,  consists  only  of  a  contrivance  for  holding 
the  slide  containing  the  prepared  plate  in  the  place  where  the 


image  is  formed  by  the  objeet-glnBs,  and  npon  which  the  eye-piece 
ia  usually  directed  ;  this  elide  is  eo  arranged  that  the  light  may 
be  admitted  on  to  the  glass  plate  for  either  the  fraction  of  a 
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second,  or  for  a  much  longer  period,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
observer. 

This  contrivance  must  be  fixed  at  the  upper  or  lower  end 
of  the  tube,  according  as  the  telescope  is  a  reflector  or  a  re- 
fractor— that  is  to  say,  whether  the  image  be  formed  by  a  mirror 
or  a  lens. 

In  Fig.  110  is  shown  the  photographic  reflecting  telescope 
made  by  Browning  for  the  Indian  Government,  with  which  Colo- 
nel Tennant  took  photographs  of  the  eclipse  of  the  18th  of 
August,  1868,  at  Guntoor.  The  tube  A  A  is  constructed  of 
iron,  in  three  pieces,  connected  together  by  the  two  rings  C  C, 
and  contains  at  the  lower  end  the  concave  mirror  B,  of  silvered 
glass  (Fig.  111).  By  means  of  two  projecting  screws,  this  mirror 
can  be  easily  so  adjusted  that  the  rays  reflected  from  it  to  the 
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P»th  of  the  Kays  through  the  Telescope. 
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plane  mirror  m  n,  and  thence  to  the  opening  R,  shall  there  form 
a  small  sharp  image  of  the  object  to  be  observed,  the  sun,  for 
instance. 

The  telescope  A  A  is  attached  to  the  declination  axis,  and  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  weight  D  ;  close  to  this  counterpoise  is 
fixed  the  declination  circle,  by  which  the  angle  the  tube  makes 
with  the  direction  of  the  pole  is  measured. 

The  hour-circle  E  is  fastened  to  the  polar  axis  G  G,  and  regis- 
ters the  right  ascension  on  the  fixed  vernier  H.  On  the  under 
side  of  this  circle  are  three  friction-wheels,  two  of  which  are  shown 
in  the  drawing,  by  which  the  friction  of  the  polar  axis,  placed 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  is  so  reduced,  that  a  weight 
of  9  lb.  hung  at  D  on  J;he  declination  axis  is  suflicient  to  set  in 
motion  the  movable  part  of  tj;ie  instrument,  weighing  about  5  cwt. 
The  weight  of  the  instrument  is  counterbalanced  by  the  massive 
weight  N  attached  to  the  end  of  the  polar  axis,  and  the  telescope, 
counterpoise  D,  and  the  circle  E,  with  its  driving-screw,  are  thus 
held  in  equilibrium.  The  polar  axis  G  G  carries  the  driving- 
wheel  I,  made  of  gun-metal,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  means  of 
15 
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an  endless  screw  placed  nudemeath  ;  the  axle-bed  S  of  t^  screw 
can  be  moved  aside  to  allow  it  to  be  placed  either  in  or  out  of 
contact  with  the  teeth  of  the  driving-wheel  I,  a  contrivance  re- 
quisite for  enabling  the  observer  to  turn  the  telescope  by^nd 
in  any  direction,  and  fix  it  on  the  object  to  be  observed :  when 
this  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  screw  S  is  poshed  back  into 
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the  toothed  wheel  I,  the  telescope  can  only  be  moved  as  the  dock 
drives  it.  The  works  are  enclosed  in  the  square  bronze  case  T, 
and  are  propelled  by  means  of  the  driving-weight  U ;  the  gov- 
erning balls  £  serve  to  regulate  tlie  clock  wliich  sets  in  motion 
the  endless  screw,  and  turns  the  driving-wheel  I  and  the  polar 
axisGG. 

The  solar  rays  fitHing  parallel  on  the  mirror  B,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  9i  inches,  will,  as  shown  in  Fig.  Ill,  bo  reflected  so 
as  to  unite  at  the  focuB  of  the  mirror,  distant  5  ft.  9  in.  Inter- 
cepting the  rays  close  in  front  of  the  focal  point  is  placed  the  di- 
agonal mirror  m  n,  by  which  the  converging  rays  arc  retiected 
sideways,  and  thrown  into  the  eye-tube  K.  Tlie  rays  unite  some- 
what beyond  the  tube  K  to  form  an  image  whieli  is  a  point  when 
the  luminous  object  has  no  sensible  diameter,  but,  as  the  sun  sub- 
tends an  angle  of  about  32',  its  image  formed  at  the  focus  ia 
somewhat  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  eye-piece  tube  R  serves  for  the  reception  of  the  photo- 
graphic slide,  and  for  this  purpose  contains  a  tube  c  (Fig.  112), 
which  is  entirely  closed  from  both  light  and  dnst  by  means  of  two 
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BpringB  fj  and  which  can  be  moved  in  and  out  by  the  use  qf  the 
powerful  screw  d.  At  the  end  of  this  inner  tube  C  is  the  sUde 
6  e  (Fig.  113),  which  h01da  the  sensitive  plate  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  photographic  image.     The  construction  of  this 
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dark  ehde  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  drawing.  When 
the  opaque  shutter  i  bos  been  pushed  in  so  as  to  coveF  the  four 
fine  silver  wires,  the  prepared  plate  is  laid  upon  the  silver  ledges 
fixed  at  the  corners,  and  tbe  door  a  shut :  the  slide  is  then  in- 
serted at  tlie  end  of  tbe  tube  o  (Fig.  112),  tbe  sliutter  J  drawn  out, 
and  the  plate  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  light;  after  a  suitable 
exposure,  b  is  again  pushed  in,  and  the  shde  taken  away,  and  re- 
placed in  the  telescope  by  another  containing  a  newly-prepared 
plate. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  during  the  sliort  duration  of  totality, 
six  dark  slides  with  as  mnny  sensitive  plates  were  prepared  be- 
forehand for  photographing  the  phenomena.  To  secure  the  per- 
fect definition  of  tlie  cross  marked  by  the  four  silver  wires  on 
each  plate,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  show  the  exact  position 
of  the  sun's  axis  upon  each  photographic  picture,  the  wires  were 
placed  at  a  distance  of  only  -j-io  of  an  inch  from  the  surface  of 
the  prepared  plate,  without,  however,  interfering  with  the  action 
of  the  exceedingly  thin  shutter  5,  which  moved  up  and  down 
with  safety  between  the  wires  and  tbe  plate,  touching  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.     The  focus  required  for  the  plate — that  is  to 
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aaj,  llie  distance  the  tube  f  (Fig.  112)  had  to  be  withdrawn  frcHul 
R  R — was  asf'ertained  by  previous  trials ;    for  this  purpose  a 
round  sliding  sbutter  was  constructed  af  the  baiik  of  tbe  door  a   i 
(Fig.  110),  which  when  opened  allowed  of  a  view  into  tbe  interior 
of  the  dark  slide  on  to  tbe  ground  glass. 

The  two  pictures  represented  in  Fig,  114  are  faithfiil  copies  of  | 
the  photographs  taken  by  De  la  Kue  at  Kivabellosa,  in  Spain,  on  I 
the  18th  of  July,  1860:  the  first  shows  the  appearance  of  the 
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eclipse  at  3h.  Om.  40s. ;  the  second  at  3h.  3ra.  50b.,  G.  M.  T.  I 
The  corona  appears  as  a  soft  gentle  light  round  the  intensely  | 
black  moon ;  the  prominences  stand  out  conspicuously  in  differ-  | 
ent  parts  of  the  corona,  and  among  them  one  at  the  upper  left  I 
side  assumed  the  form  compared  by  De  la  Rne  to  a  Turkish  cimo-  I 
ter,  and  reached  the  enormous  height  of  70,000  miles.  The  raya  I 
of  tbe  halo  emanating  from  tbe  corona  appeared  M-itb  great  beauty  [ 
in  the  telescope  and  to  the  unassisted  eye,  but  the  light  was  too  \ 
faint  to  make  any  impression  on  the  photographic  plates. 

Since  these  pictures  were  taken,  spectrum  analysis  has  en- 
tered the  service  of  astronomy,  aud  has  been  rendered,  mainly  by  ] 
the  labors  of  Kirchhoff,  so  indispensable  to  all  investigations  of  f 
the  sun  that  tbe  spectroscope  forms  now  an  important  part  of  the  ] 
requisite  apparatus  for  observing  the  phenomena  of  a  total  solar  | 
eclipse.  When  it  is  remembered  that  astronomers  have  now  in  [ 
addition  the  self-registering  electric  clu'onograph  for  recording  1 
time,  as  well  as  the  newly-iuventcd  photometer  (by  Zollner)  for  1 
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measuring  the  amount  of  light,  it  may  be  supposed  that  for  the 
efficient  use  of  so  many  delicate  instruments,  and  the  observa- 
tion of  so  many  phenomena,  several  experienced  astronomers, 
photographers,  and  physicists,  are  required  at  each  station,  and 
therefore  the  outfitting  of  an  expedition  for  observing  a  total 
solar  eclipse  is  both  a  difficult  and  expensive  undertaking. 

51.  The  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  Au(;ust  18,  1868. 

This  eclipse  afforded  a  remarkable  combination  of  advanta- 
geous circumstances,  and  excited  considerable  interest  from  the 
fact  that  it  could  bo  well  observed  from  many  stations  widely 
separated ;  and  also  that  the  duration  of  totality,  being  6m.  50s., 
was  very  nearly  the  greatest  that  can  ever  occur  in  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun. 

A  total  solar  eclipse  is  a  phenomenon  of  rare  occurrence  at 
any  fixed  spot ;  the  last  visible  in  Loudon  took  place  in  1715, 
and  the  first  in  this  century  to  be  seen  at  Berlin  will  not  occur 
till  the  19th  of  August,  1887,  while  in  Paris  there  will  not  be 
one  during  the  whole  of  the  nineteentli  century.  The  eclipse  of 
the  18th  of  August,  1868,  oSered  sufficient  inducement  there- 
fore to  assemble  the  scientific  men  of  all  nations  for  its  observa- 
tion, and  it  might  perhaps  be  asserted  that  it  excited  the  interest 
of  all  nations  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  astronomical 
phenomenon  of  this  century.  The  zone  of  total  darkness  passed 
over  the  southern  part  of  Asia  from  Aden,  across  Hindostan, 
Malacca,  Borneo,  Celebes,  etc.,  in  a  breadth  of  138  miles,  and 
expeditions  furnished  with  efficient  and  costly  instruments  were 
sent  out  by  the  North-Gennan  Confederation,  Austria,  France, 
and  England,  under  the  superintendence  of  well-known  astron- 
omers. 

The  zone  of  totality  from  Aden  to  Torres  Straits  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  115,  in  which  the  various  stations  are  marked : 
the  central  dark  line  denotes  the  middle  of  the  shadow  where  the 
duration  of  totality  was  greatest.  According  to  a  calculation 
previously  made  by  Dr.  Weiss,  of  Vienna,  the  sun  rose  eclipsed 
in  tliat  region  of  Abyssinia  where  the  Blue  Nile  begins  its  north- 
ward course.  The  nucleus  of  the  s^dow  grazed  Gondar  with 
its  northern  edge,  passed  over  the  lake  of  Ziika,  and  by  the  straits 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Aden,  the  first  station  marked  in  the  map  ; 
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then  it  crossed  the  Arabian  Gnlf  to  Soathera  India,  vheretliediB- 
tricts  Jamkandi,  Beejapoor,  Moolwar,  Gontoor,  Maenlipatam,  lay 
near  the  centr^  line,  and  the  duration  of  totaHty  varied  from  5m. 


10s.  to  5m.  45e.  In  the  Ba;  of  Bengal  and  in  theMalay  penin- 
sula (Wha  Tonne)  the  duration  of  total  darkness  increased  till  in 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  it  attained  its  maximtun  of  6m.  60b.  The  zone 
of  totality  passed  then  through  the  southern  point  of  the  Anamba 
Islands,  over  the  northern  portions  of  Borneo  and  Celebes,  and 
through  the  middle  of  the  Molucca  group.  The  cone  of  shadow 
passed  farther  over  the  southern  bay  of  New  Guinea,  the  north- 
ern point  of  Australia,  and  finally  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
New  Hebrides,  where  the  son  must  have  set  while  BtiU  eclipsed. 
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1.  The  North-German  Confederation  sent  out  two  expedi- 
tions, one  of  which,  consisting  of  Dr.  Thiele  from  the  observa- 
tory at  Bonn,  and  the  Berlin  photographers  Drs.  Vogel,  Zenkler, 
and  Fritsch,  selected  Aden  as  a  station  ;  while  the  other,  with 
Prof.  Sporer  of  Andam,  Dr.  Tietjen  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Engelmann 
of  Leipsic,  and  Koppe  of  Berlin,  repaired  to  Moolwar,  in  the 
Bombay  presidency,  four  miles  sonth  of  Beejapoor. 

2.  The  Austrian  expedition,  under  Dr.  Weiss,  Dr.  Oppolzer, 
and  a  naval  officer.  Lieutenant  Bziha,  remained  at  Aden  with 
the  first  division  of  the  North-German  Confederation. 

3.  France  also  sent  out  two  expeditions ;  the  first  was  under 
the  superintendence  of  Jansscn,  an  observer  greatly  experienced 
in  spectrum  investigations,  who  selected  the  station  of  Guntoor ; 
the  second,  comprising  St^phan,  director  of  the  observatory  at 
Marseilles,  and  among  others  the  physicists  Rayet  and  Tisserand^ 
and  the  engineer  Hall,  was  sent  farther  east,  and  stationed  them- 
selves at  Wha  Tonne,  a  small  place  near  the  sea,  in  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca. 

4.  The  English  expeditions  were  also  admirably  prepared : 
the  one  under  the  conduct  of  Captain  Herschel  took  up  its  posi- 
tion on  the  western  coast  of  Southern  India,  at  Jamkandi,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Belgaum ;  another  detachment,  under  Captains 
Haig  and  Tanner,  was  stationed  at  Beejapoor ;  while  a  third, 
superintended  by  Colonel  Tennant,  and  equipped  especially  for 
photographic  purposes,  occupied  a  locality  farther  east  at  Gun- 
toor, where  Janssen  also  was  stationed. 

5.  The  Jesuits  at  Manilla,  in  the  Philippines,  fitted  out  a 
small  expedition,  consisting  of  Fathers  Fauro,  Nonell,  and  Bicart, 
stationed  at  Mantawaloc-Kekee,  a  coral  island  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tomini  or  Garontola,  where  in  company  with  Cap- 
tain Charles  Bullock,  of  H.  M.  S.  Serpent,  the  eclipse  was  ob- 
served with  good  results.  This  station  was  in  0®  32'  50.1'  south 
latitude  and  123°  27'  27.5'  east  longitude  from  Greenwich. 

Besides  these  very  complete  expeditions,  furnished  with  every 
requisite  instrument  for  scientific  investigation,  there  were  many 
private  individuals,  some  possessed  of  very  good  telescopes,  who, 
happening  to  be  in  the  line  of  totality,  observed  the  eclipse  with 
praiseworthy  zeal,  and  obtained  some  good  residts.  Among 
these  was  Captain  Kennoldson,  who  crossed  the  line  of  shadow  in 
mid-ocean  in  the  steamer  Bangoon,  and  the  four  sketches  he 
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took  during  the  totality  were  among  the  first  pictureg  published 
of  the  eclipise.  The  eclipse  was  observed  also  by  the  Governor 
of  Labuan,  Mr.  J.  Pope-Hennessy,  on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo, 
in  comj>any  with  Captain  Beed  and  others,  and  the  account  he 
gave  of  the  phenomena  of  the  eclipse,  with  the  readings  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer  during  its  course,  is  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest. At  Adoni,  a  town  near  Bellary,  in  15^  37'  ^orth  latitude 
and  77^  20'  east  longitude,  Lieutenant  Warren,  possessing  a  good 
telescope,  watched  the  phenomena  of  the  eclipse  with  care,  and  has 
published  his  observations,  including  the  variations  of  the  ther- 
mometer. The  Dutch  doubtless  sent  an  expedition  to  the  zone 
of  totality  Ifrom  their  settlements  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipel- 
ago, but  no  published  account  of  their  proceedings  has  yet  ap- 
jpeared. 

With  the  purpose  we  have  in  view,  we  must  pass  over  the 
results  of  the  various  expeditions  as  &r  as  they  are  purely  astro- 
nomical, such  as  the  measures  in  position  and  height  of  the 
prominences,  and  the  obsen-ations  of  the  polarization  of  light  in 
the  corona,  as  well  as  those  tliat  relate  to  the  variations  of  light 
and  heat,  the  changes  in  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  etc.,  in 
order  to  dwell  in  detail  on  those  phenomena  registered  by  pho- 
tography and  spectrum  analysis,  since  they  are  of  such  high 
importance  that  their  full  significance  cannot  as  yet  be  fully 
realized. 

Photographic  pictures  of  the  eclipse  of  the  18th  of  August, 
1868,  were  taken  by  the  following  expeditions : 

1.  The  Xorth-German  expedition  at  Aden,  under  Drs.  Vo- 
gel,  25enker,  Fritsch,  and  Thiele. 

2.  The  English  expedition  at  Guntoor,  under  Colonel  Ten- 
nant. 

3.  The  expedition  of  the  Jesuits  from  Manilla,  at  Mantawa- 
loo-Kekee. 

The  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Vogel,  the  first  on  the  list,  shall 
be  narrated  in  his  own  words ;  he  wrote  as  follows,  from  the 
steamer  in  which  he  and  his  party  returned  to  Suez  :  "  We  rose 
early,  by  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  August. 
About  nine-tenths  of  the  sky  was  overcast.  In  a  spirit  of  resig- 
nation we  commenced  our. preparations.  .  .  .  The  task  before  us 
consisted  of  taking  as  many  pictures  of  the  phenomena  as  pos- 
sible during  the  three  minutes,  the  duration  of  totality  at  Aden. 
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For  this  purpose  we  had  regularly  drilled  ourselves  iu  the  use  of 
the  photographic  telescope,  like  so  many  artillerymen  at  a  gun. 
Dr.  Fritsch  prepared  the  plates  in  the  first  tent ;  Dr.  Zenker  under- 
took the  insertion  of  the  dark  slide  into  the  tube ;  Dr.  Thiele 
attended  to  the  exposure  of  the  plate  in  the  telescope,  which  by 
means  of  the  clock  followed  the  course  of  the  sun  with  such  pre- 
cision that  its  image  remained  immovable  upon  the  prepared 
plate ;  and  I  developed  the  pictures  in  the  second  tent.  We  had 
proved  by  experiment  that  it  was  possible  in  this  way  to  take  six 
pictures  in  three  minutes.  The  decisive  'moment  came  nearer 
and  nearer ;  to  our  great  joy  the  clouds  we  had  been  watcliing 
witli  so  much  anxiety  began  to  break,  and  the  sun,  already  par- 
tially eclipsed,  appeared  occasionally  as  a  crescent.  A  strange 
light  overspread  the  landscape,  something  between  sunlight  and 
moonlight.  The  chemical  action  of  the  light  was  exceedingly 
small.  .  .  .  The  crescent  kept  diminishing — the  breaks  in  the 
clouds  seemed  to  increase ;  wo  began  to  hope.  The  minute  be- 
fore totality,  which  commenced  at  6h.  20m.,  flew  rapidly  by. 
Dr.  Fritsch  and  I  hastily  crept  to  our  tents,  and  remained  there, 
seeing  unfortunately  nothing  of  the  totality  under  these  circum- 
stances. Our  work  began.  The  first  plate  was  exposed  five  and 
ten  seconds,  to  test  the  right  amount  of  exposure.  Mohammed, 
our  black  servant,  brought  me  the  first  dark  slide  with  the  plate 
that  had  just  been  exposed.  I  poured  the  developing  solution 
of  iron  over  it,  looking  eagerly  for  the  expected  image.  My 
lamp  at  this  moment  went  out.  'Light!  light  I'  I  called — 
*  light ! '  but  no  one  heard ;  every  one  had  enough  to  do.  I 
caught  at  the  outside  of  the  tent  with  one  hand — holding  the 
plate  in  my  left — and  happily  found  the  oil-lamp  which  I  had 
placed  there  lighted  in  case  of  accident ;  then  I  saw  the  small 
image  of  the  sun  appearing  on  the  plate  (Fig.  116).  The  dark 
edge  of  the  moon  was  surrounded  by  a  range  of  remarkable  ele- 
vations at  one  side,  while  on  the  other  there  was  an  extraordi- 
nary horn  or  protuberance.  Both  phenomena  were  perfectly 
analogous  in  the  two  pictures  on  the  same  plate.  My  delight 
was  great,  but  it  was  no  time  for  rejoicing.  The  second  plate 
was  soon  brought  me,  and  a  minute  later  the  third  was  also  in 
my  tent.  '  The  sun  is  coming ! '  called  out  Zenker,  and  the  to- 
tality was  over.  All  seemed  but  the  work  of  a  moment,  so 
rapidly  had  the  time  flown.     The  second  plate  gave  in  develop- 
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ing  only  faint  traces  of  an  image,  and  showed  peculiar  markings ; 
this  wae  cxpiained  by  tliin  passing  clonds  which  had  almoet  en- 
tirely interrupted  the  photographic  action.  The  third  plate  (Fig, 
117),  taken  daring  the  third  mjnate  of  totality,  showed  two  mc- 
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ceBsfii]  pieturee,  with  prominenoee  on  the  lower  limb,  as  seen  in 
an  inverting  telescope.  The  fourth  picture  (Fig.  118)  was  taken 
at  the  last  moment  of  totality,  and  t-xhibited  yet  more  plainly 
the  prominences  that  had  already  appeared  on  the  western  Umb 
of  the  sun." 

By  uniting  in  one  drawing  (Fig,  119)  the  various  photographic 
pictures  taken  during  the  totality,  a  very  correct  conception  may 
be  formed  of  the  way  in  which  the  prominences  were  arranged 
round  the  sun's  limb  at  the  time  oi'  the  eclipse.  The  chemical 
action  of  the  light  of  the  corona  was  not  euffidentlj  powerfol  to 
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leave  nay  ha\>Fcs&\on  on  tho  prepared  jilate  during  tlie  short 
tine  nf  exposuri; ;  bnt  through  the  telescope,  anil  oven  with  tho 
luaBaistod  eye,  thU  phenomcnoTi  was  seon  at  evorj-  station  in 
all  its  glory. 
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Tlie  great  prominence  on  the  eastern  limb  of  tho  sun  had  an 
I  elevation  of  about  one-fourteenth  of  the  sun's  dininetcr,  or  about 
I   6ft,(iiio  Hiites. 

In  the  various  drawings  of  the  totality,  more  or  lesB  carefully 
executed,  which  have  boen  contributed  by  different  obBcrvera, 
the  promincncoB  are  very  differently  represented  both  as  to 
eize  and  poBition,  After  rejecting  tliosc  nnworthy  productions 
prepared  for  sale  which  are  finished  merely  for  effect  according 
to  tht!  fancy  of  the  artist,  the  cluef  canse  of  these  discrepanciee 
will  bo  foniid  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  sun's  disk  assumes 
a  different  ])08ition  with  respect  to  the  horizon  according  as  it  is 
obeervod  at  sunrise,  noon,  or  sunset.  The  same  prominence, 
therefore,  appears  to  occupy  a  different  position  with  respect 
to  the  horizon  in  a  picture  taken  early  in  tho  inoniing  at  Adeo 
to  that  in  which  it  appears  in  ono  taken  at  mid-dsy  at  Celebes. 
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AyoUiGV  cuusc  of  discrepancy  is  to  be  found  in  tliu  iJidVrence  of 
lime  (about  seven  liours)  between  the  extreme  ends  of  the  cen- 
tral line  of  totality  or  zoTie  of  observation,  one  of  wliicli  was  at 
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Aden  aud  tlie  other  at  Celebes,  and  daring  this  time  great 
changes  may  have  occurred  in  the  position  and  size  of  the  prona- 
inences.  When  it  is  remembered  also  that  the  image  of  the 
eclipsed  sun  appears  inverted  in  an  astnmomical  telescope,  the 
upper  part  being  seen  below,  and  the  right  side  reveraed  to  the 
left,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  various  drawings  of 
the  eclipse  present  different  appearances  according  to  the  place 
whence  the  phenomena  were  seen,  and  whether  observed  by  the 
Quassisted  eye  or  by  an  inverting  telescope, 

Wlien  the  sun  at  noon  has  reached  its  greatest  altitude,  the 
highest  point  is  the  true  north,  the  lowest  point  the  true  south. 
Standing  lace  to  the  sun,  the  east  lies  90°  from  the  north  point 
to  the  left,  and  the  west  as  many  degrees  to  the  right.  A 
glance  at  Fig.  130  will  sliow  this  more  clearly ;  supposing  the 
finn'a  circumference  to  be  divided  into  360",  and  the  north  point 
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reckoned  as  0°,  tho  pjint  of  due  east  lioa  90°  to  the  left  of  north, 
the  floutli  iKiint  180°,  and  tlie  west  270°. 


If  the  Sim  be  observed  Ht  any  other  time  of  dny,  u  vertical 
I  line  represented  hy  tlie  crosB-wireB  fomiB  the  apparent  north  and 
I  Bouth  line,  the  Mp]>er  end  of  which  is  railed  the  npparent  nortli 
I  pomt,  and  the  lower  end  the  apparent  Bonth  point.  It  is  there- 
[  fore  easy  for  astronomers  to  cnleulnte  the  true  Morth  for  any  time 
I  and  place  from  the  apparent  nofth  l>y  means  of  the  latitude  and 
I  the  time  of  observation,  as  well  as  to  determine,  by  the  tiso  of  a 
I  telescope  provided  with  a  suitable  micrometer,  the  angle  which 
I  the  apparent  north  and  south  line  makes  with  any  other  line 
L  drawn  from  the  centre  of  tlie  sun  lo  its  circumference.  If,  there- 
I  fore,  this  angle — that  is  to  say,  the  ajyparent  imsition  of  any  par- 
I'ticular  object  on  tlie  limb  or  disk  of  the  sun,  a  prominence  op  a 
'  Bolar  Kpot  lor  instance — be  measnrrd  and  reduced  to  the  tmo 
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nortli  and  Eouth  line,  and  the  angle  thus  determined,  or  the  trite 
position  be  drawn  out  upon  a  diagram  of  the  flirn's  disk,  divided 
into  d<^;reeB  {vide  Fig.  130),  the  correct  place  which  the  object 
«cciipied  on  the  snn  will  then  be  found,  whatever  the  position  of 
the  sun  in  the  heavena  may  have  been  at  the  time  of  observation. 


Fig.  109  give»  a  picture  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  7th  of 
August,  1869,  taken  at  Des  M^nes  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, at  which  hour  the  apparent  nortli  point  was  conBiderably 
removed  Irom  the  tnic  north. 

As  the  disk  of  the  sun  was  never  during  any  part  of  the 
totality  concentric  with  that  of  the  moon,  a  furtlier  correction  is 
necessary  for  transferring  the  angles  measured  with  the  cii'ciun- 
ference  of  the  moon  to  tliat  of  the  sun.  Tiie  angle  of  position 
for  the  great  prominence  (Figs.  116  and  120)  was  about  80°.     To 
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assist  in  estimating  the  positions,  the  four  true  points  of  the  sun 
are  given  in  Fig.  116  and  following  pictures  of  the  eclipse. 

The  photographs  obtained  by  Colonel  Tennant  at  Guntoor  ap- 
pear at  first  sight  to  have  been  less  successful  than  those  taken  at 
Aden.  He  exposed  six  plates,  in  all  of  which  the  prominences 
were  sufficiently  well  marked  to  allow  of  the  photographs  being 
compared  one  with  another.  Plate  VII.  exhibits  exact  copies 
of  these  photographs,  published  with  the  cooperation  of  Warren 
De  la  Rue ;  the  upper  picture  shows  the  eclipse  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  totality,  and  the  lower  one  immediately  before  its 
cessation.  In  all  the  pictures  the  same  large  prominence  appears 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  photographs  taken  by  the  German 
expedition,,  while  the  configuration  of  the  smaller  prominences 
also  seen  in  each  plate  presents  a  different  appearance  in  every 
picture. 

Warren  De  la  Rue  has  superposed  magnified  copies  (some- 
thing more  than  two  inches  in  diameter)  of  Tennant's  six  original 
photographs,  and,  by  a  careful  estimation  of  the  sun's  centre  and 
the  exact  coincidence  of  the  large  prominence  in  all  the  pictures, 
has  composed  a  drawing  (Fig.  1 20)  which  not  only  gives  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  prominences  thai;  made  their  appearance  during 
the  course  of  the  eclipse,  but  also  shows  clearly  by  the  first  and 
second  inner  contacts  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  total 
darkness.  In  the  figure  the  shaded  disk  I,  I  represents  the  sun ; 
n,  II  denotes  the  moon's  disk  *  at  the  moment  of  second  contact 
2  (first  inner  contact),  when  the  totality  began,  and  the  large 
prominence  A  appeared  on  the  sun's  eastern  limb ;  III,  III  is 
the  moon's  disk  at  the  third  contact  3  (second  inner  contact) ;  the 
drawing  also  gives  the  position  of  the  sun's  axis,  the  direction  in 
which  the  moon's  centre  was  travelling  from  west  to  east,  and 
indicates  by  the  dotted  lines  over  the  prominences  a  peculiar 
faint  glimmering  light  which  appeared  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
was  invisible  in  the  telescope  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
corona  and  prominences,  a  phenomenon  the  nature  of  which, 
unknown  as  yet,  may  perhaps  be  discovered  at  some  future 
eclipse.  The  spots  drawn  on  the  sun's  disk  are  those  which  were 
photographed  at  the  Kew  Observatory  on  the  day  of  the  eclipse. 
The  corona  and  the  halo  are  both  wanting  in  these  photographs. 

The  expedition  of  the  Jesuits  from  Manila  did  not  arrive  at 

*  For  the  sake  of  cleamees,  the  disk  is  drawn  a  little  larger  than  it  was  in  reality. 
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obBervatiuns  of  the  corona,  and  the  various  tUeorieB  timt  have 
been  propounded  at;  to  iti«  nature. 

With  regard  to  the  inner  portion  of  the  corona,  tlie  observa- 
tions made  at  all  the  above-mentioned  stations  concur  in  this — 
that  all  liglit  was  not  extinguished  during  the  totality,  but  that 
immediately  after  the  disappearance  of  the  smi  (contact  2)  the 
intensely  black  disk  of  the  moon  was  surrounded  by  a  very  white 
and  brilliant  narrow  ring  of  light,  from  which  the  pale-red  prom- 
inences projected  at  various  places.  The  Austrian  observers,  aa 
well  as  the  French  observ^ers  St^plian,  Tisserand,  and  Janssen, 
speak  very  decidedly  of  the  formation  of  an  intensely  bright  and 
very  narrow  ring  of  light  immediately  round  the  edge  of  the 


moon  ;  there  is,  therefore,  scarcely  any  doubt  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  corona  belongs  to  the  sun,  and  that  this  dose  appendaga 
(^  ths  min  ia  highly  himinaus,  hut  that  the  iniensity  raj^aHif 
dimiihh^ea  at  a  little  distance  from  tJi^  edge. 
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The  obeervatioiis  of  tliu  total  eolar  eoiipee  of  the  18th  of  July, 
1860,  in  Sjmin,  when  the  proniinencea  Were  photographed  (Fig, 
114),  as  well  as  examined  teleecopieally  by  mauy  eminent  as- 
tronomers, left  flcarccJy  any  doubt  tlmt  those  remarkable  fonns 
an;  of  a  gaeeoiie  Qature,  and  belonjf,  not  to  the  moon,  but  to  thr 


.     The  eclipse  of  the  18th  of  August,  1868,  afforded  an  op- 
I  portunity  for  acquiring  complete  certainty  on  this  subjtict. 

At  the  same  instant  that  the  corona  Btartcd  into  view,  the 
proiiLineiiccs  also  betramc  vieible  on  the  eastern  limb  of  the  son, 
I  precisely  at  the  spot  wliere  the  last  rays  of  hght  disappeared  at 
I  the  comracnccraent  of  the  totaUty.  The  first  of  these  promi- 
1  neiiees,  to  the  left  of  tho  vertical  line  (Fig.  116),  was  of  an  ex- 
1  traordinary  height,  and  shone  with  an  intense  rose-t'olorod  light ; 
the  otiicr  protiiinencc  at  the  right  side  of  the  vertical  line  wjis 
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ing  only  faint  traces  of  an  image,  and  showed  peculiar  markings  ; 
this  was  explained  by  thin  passing  clouds  which  liad  almost  en- 
tirely intermpted  the  photographic  action.  The  third  plate  (Fig. 
117),  taken  during  the  third  ininute  of  totality,  showed  two  sac- 
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eessful  pictures,  with  prominences  on  the  lower  limb,  as  seen  in 
an  inverting  telescope.  The  fourth  picture  (Fig,  118)  was  taken 
at  the  last  moment  of  totality,  and  exhibited  yet  more  plainly 
the  prominences  tliat  had  already  appeared  on  the  western  limb 
of  the  sun." 

By  uniting  in  one  drawing  (Fig,  119)  the  various  photographic 
pictures  taken  during  the  totality,  a  very  correct  conception  may 
be  formed  of  the  way  in  which  the  prominences  were  arranged 
round  the  sun's  limb  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse.  The  chemical 
action  of  the  light  of  tlie  corona  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
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The  breadth  of  the  gi'eat  prominence  a  was  1°  40',  that  of 
the  second  one  fi  amounted  to  9®  at  the  base.  Scarcely  had 
these  prominences  made  their  appearance  when  a  tliird  promi- 
nence 7  broke  out  from  the  western  limb  of  the  sun,  and  gradu- 
ally increased  in  size  and  beauty  as  the  moon  passed  over  the 
sun  from  west  to  east  {vide  Fig.  120).  The  phenomenon  of 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  prominences  from  the  eastern 
side,  and  the  simultaneous  increase  and  extension  of  those  on  the 
western  side,  was  distinctly  seen  by  all  observers.  The  height 
of  the  two  prominences  a  and  /8,  the  moment  they  appeared  in 
view,  was  respectively  3'  10^  and  V  IS'^,  and  on  repeating  the 
measurements  after  an  interval  of  3'  10",  when  the  totality  was 
about  half  over,  their  height  was  found  to  be  2'  12^^  and  iV  IS''.* 
The  prominence  7,  which  was  seen  at  first  with  diflSculty,  was 
gradually  disclosed  as  the  moon  passed  on,  and  when  fully  visible 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  long  chain  of  mountains.  It  ter- 
minated very  abruptly  to  the  left,  as  if  suddenly  cut  off,  while 
toward  the  right  it  gradually  diminished  in  height  until  it  was 
lost  behind  the  dark  disk  of  the  moon  at  the  spot  where  the 
corona  exhibited  the  greatest  amount  of  irregularity. 

In  the  same  picture.  Fig.  124,  a  fourth  prominence  B  is  seen 
to  the  left  of  7;  it  was  completely  separated  from  the  other 
prominences,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  a  cloud  :t  the 
color  was  neither  so  brilliant  nor  so  uniform  as  that  of  the 
others,  and  it  exhibited  some  dark  streaks  similar  to  those  ob- 
served in  other  prominences ;  its  breadth  amounted  to  5°  30'. 
Finally,  a  small  prominence  e  made  its  appearance  half  a  minute 
before  the  end  of  the  totality,  to  the  right  of  the  chain  of  rose- 
colored  peaks ;  it  was  perfectly  detached,  and  bore  a  great  re- 
semblance to  S. 

The  color  of  the  prominences  was  described  in  very  different 
terms  by  the  various  observers ;  it  was  designated  by  most  of 
them  as  pale  red,  by  some  as  scarlet,  by  others  again  as  rose-red 
or  pale  coral-red,  and  by  Tennant  as  white. 

*  One  second  =  450  miles. f  As  a  rule,  one  second  of  the  measured  angle  of  an 
object  seen  upon  the  sun  from  the  earth  may  be  reckoned  roundly  at  100  German 
geographical  miles,  and  one  minute  of  the  arc  of  the  sun's  circumference  as  122  miles. 

f  In  later  observations  by  ZoUner,  Lockyer,  and  Young,  to  which  wo  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  refer,  the  same  forms  are  repeatedly  exhibited. 


t  [Mora  aooorately,  V  is  equal  to  445  miles.] 
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52.  The  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  August  7,  1869. 

This  eclipse  was  likewise  invisible  in  Europe;  the  zone  of 
totaiyjy  stretched  from  Alaska,  where  the  eclipse  began  at  noon, 
over  British  America  and  the  southwest  comer  of  Minnesota, 
then  crossed  the  Mississippi  near  Burlington  (Iowa),  and  passed 
through  Illinois,  Western  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  reach- 
ing the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beaufort. 

The  event  excite  the  most  lively  interest  among  astrono- 
mers and  photographers  throughout  the  whole  of  North  America, 
and  occasioned  the  equipment  of  a  number  of  scientific  expedi- 
tions, which  were  also  supplemented  by  the  valuable  labors  of 
many  private  individuals.  The  observers  were  in  almost  every 
instance  favored  with  the  finest  weather,  and  their  efforts  were 
rewarded  by  a  large  collection  of  photographic  pictures,  and 
many  valuable  spectroscopic  and  other  observations.  That  por- 
tion of  the  zone  of  totality  which  traversed  the  inhabited  parts 
of  the  United  States  was  studied  everywhere  with  telescopes, 
spectroscopes,  and  other  instruments  of  observation,  so  that  the 
whole  of  this  tract  of  CQimtry  became  one  vast  observatory.  Al- 
though the  dui*ation  of  totality  was  less  than  in  the  eclipse  ob- 
served in  India  (1868),  yet  the  phenomenon  was  attended  on  the 
whole  with  many  more  favorable  circumstances ;  the  heat  was 
less  intense,  the  places  suitable  for  observation  were  much  more 
conveniently  situated,  and  the  sun's  altitude  was  not  so  ^eat  as 
in  the  eclipse  of  1868.  The  most  important  points  of  investiga- 
tion had  reference  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  prominences  by  means 
of  photography  and  the  spectroscope,  the  examination  of  the 
nature  of  the  corona,  and  the  search  for  planets  between  Mercury 
and  the  sun. 

The  most  complete  expeditions  were  those  sent  out  from 
Washington,  one.  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  OflSce,  the  astrono- 
mical department  being  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Coffin,  while 
the  photographic  arrangements  were  conducted  by  Prof.  Henry 
Morton,  of  Philadelphia:  another  expedition  was  dispatched 
from  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Commodore  B.  F.  Sands. 

The  first  expedition,  under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  Morton, 
selected  stations  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  as  follows : 

1.  Burlington,  where  the  observers  were  Prof.  Mayer,  and 
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Messrs.  Kendall,  Willard,  Phillips,  and  Mahoney,  together  with 
Dr.  C.  A.  Yonng,  professor  of  Dartmouth  College  (Hanover), 
well  known  as  an  experienced  speetroscopist,  and  Dr.  B.  A. 
Gould,  to  whose  charge  the  photographic  department  was  com- 
mitted. 

2.  Ottumwa,  where  Prof.  lUmes,  and  Messrs.  Zentmeyer, 
Moelling,  Brown,  and  Baker,  were  stationed. 

3.  Mount  Pleasant,  occupied  by  Prof.  Morton,  and  Messrs. 
Wilson,  CliflFord,  Cremer,  Ranger,  and  Carbutt,  as  well  as  by 
isome  other  professors,  including  Pickering,  who  were  desirous 
of  making  astronomical  observations  on  the  physical  phenom- 
ena of  the  eclipse. 

Stations  selected  by  the  second  expedition  : 

1.  Des  Moines  (Iowa),  where  Prof.  Newcomb  undertook 
the  observation  of  the  corona  and  the  search  for  intermercurial 
planets.  Prof.  Harkness  the  spectroscopic  investigations,  and 
Prof.  Eastman  the  meteorological  department.  Several  other 
gentlemen  skilled  in  solar  photography  associated  themselves 
with  these  observers. 

2.  Bristol  (Tennessee),  where  Bardwell,  who  undertook  the 
observation  of  the  corona,  and  other  obdervers,  were  stationed. 

Besides  these  important  expeditions,  fumislied  with  the  most 
admirable  and  complete  means  of  obser\'ation,  several  scientific 
men  were  engaged  at  various  points  in  the  zone  of  totality,  either 
in  observing  the  astronomical  details  of  the  eclipse,  or  in  inves- 
tigating the  prominences,  the  corona,  and  their  spectra.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Edward  Curtis,  who  at  Des  Moines 
obtained  no  fewer  than  119  pictures  of  the  different  phases  of  the 
eclipse ;  W.  S.  Gilman,  by  whom  some  most  valuable  observa- 
tions were  instituted  at  St.  Paul  Junction  (Iowa)  upon  the  con- 
nection between  the  solar  spots,  the  facul®,  and  the  prominences } 
J.  A.  Whipple,  who  with  Prof.  Winlock  and  several  assist- 
ants procured  at  Shelbyville  (Kentucky)  eighty  photographic 
pictures,  six  of  which  were  taken  during  the  totality,  one  of  them 
exhibiting  a  complete  and  magnificent  corona ;  as  well  as  Prof. 
G^  W.  Hough,  director  of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  who  in 
company  with  nine  fellow-observers  recorded  all  the  details  of 
the  eclipse  at  Mattoon  (Illinois). 

Out  of  the  maiB  of  materials  afforded  by  the  observations  of 
this  eclipse  it  will  only  come  within  our  province  to  communi- 
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cate  those  results  which  have  refisrenoe  to  the  physical  constitu- 
tion  of  tlie  son,  and  were  obtained  pardy  by  photographic  delin- 
eation, and  partly  by  the  help  of  the  spectx^oscope.  Here,  as  in 
$  51,  the  phenomena  of  the  eclipse  aa  exhibited  in  the  telescope 
and  on  the  photographic  plates  will  first  be  described,  while  the 
details  of  the  prominences  and  the  corona  revealed  by  the  spec 
troscope  will  be  deferred  to  a  futore  page.  The  course  of  the 
eclipse  and  the  photographic  work  carried  on  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
where  the  totality  lasted  two  minutes,  forty-eight  seconds,  is 
described  by  Wilson  nearly  as  follows : 

^^  For  some  days  prior  to  the  eclipse  the  sky  was  overcast  and 
threatened  rain,  but  the  7th  of  August  was  bright,  without  a  cloud, 
such  a  day  as  had  not  occurred  for  months,  and  the  sun  shone 
with  remarkable  clearness  and  warmth.  The  moment  of  first 
contact  arrived ;  the  first  plate  was  already  placed  in  the  tube ; 
Prof.  Watson  signalled  to  us  the  moment  for  exposure  by  a 
motion  of  the  hand ;  the  instantaneous  shutter  was  opened  and 
closed,  and  the  first  picture  was  taken.  We  thus  conmienced  a 
series  of  pictures  taken  at  intervals  of  five  or  ten  minutes  till  the 
commencement  of  totalitv,  after  which  the  series  was  continued 
on  the  reappearance  of  the  sun  till  the  termination  of  the  eclipse. 
Darkness  came  on  with  the  totality,  but  not  the  darkness  of 
night ;  still  it  rendered  reading  impossible.  The  amount  of  light 
upon  the  landscape  was  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  bright  moon- 
light, yet  it  was  suflBcient  for  us  to  pursue  our  work.  An  instant 
before  the  commencement  of  totality  the  thin  crescent  of  the  sun 
was  still  quite  dazzling;  then  the  light  wqpt  out  as  from  an 
expiring  candle. 

"  There,  between  heaven  and  earth,  hung  fece  to  face  the  two 
great  luminaries,  sun  and  moon,  a  large  black  round  spot  en- 
eircled  by  a  brilliant  ring  of  deep  gold-colored  light,  interrupted 
here  and  there  by  the  brighter  spots  of  the  flesh-colored  promi- 
nences of  irregular  size  and  form,  and  surrounded  by  the  mag- 
nificent corona,  which  shot  out  rays  in  every  direction,  faintest 
where  the  prominences  were  most  conspicuous,  but  enveloping 
the  whole  with  a  glory  which  was  marvellously  beautiful,  as  if 
the  Creator  were  about  to  show  His  omnipotence  in  this  wonder. 
The  phenomenon  resembled  a  gigantic  image  from  a  magic- 
lantern  received  upon  the  heavens  as  a  screen.^  Four  plates  were 
exposed,  when  suddenly  the  full  significance  of  those  words  was 
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realized,  ^  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,'  for  a  mighty 
flood  of  brilliant  light  gashed  forth  like  the  rushing^  foaming 
waters  of  Niagara.  The  sun  came  forth  like  a  conqueror  from  a 
battle  with  the  Titans,  and  was  greeted  with  acclamations  by  the 
assembled  spectators." 

The  three  pictures  of  the  totality  taken  at  Mount  Pleasant 
were  not  remarkably  sharp,  as  the  telescope  was  not  furnished 
with  a  dock-movement :  much  better  results  were  obtained  by 
the  observers  stationed  atOttumwaand  Burlington  ;  atOttumwa 
forty  negatives  were  taken,  four  of  which  were  during  the  totality ; 
and,  of  the  forty  pictures  obtained  at  Burlington,  six  were  taken 
while  the  totality  lasted ;  so  that  the  expedition  under  Morton 
contributed  thirteen  pictures  of  the  totality,  several  of  which 
were  of  great  excellence. 

A  picture  of  this  magnificent  spectacle  has  been  already  given 
in  Fig.  109,  showing  the  prominences  and  corona  after  drawings 
made  by  Dr.  Gould;  the  photographic  plates,  which  were  ex- 
posed for  the  brief  space  of  from  five  to  sixteen  seconds,  give 
only  faint  traces  of  the  corona,  on  account  of  its  light  being  too 
weak  to  produce  in  so  short  a  time  any  chemical  action  on  the 
prepared  plates.  Plate  VIII.  contains  correct  copies  of  the  two 
photographic  pictures  taken  at  Burlington  at  the  commencement 
of  the  totality  and  immediately  before  its  termination.  In  the 
upper  picture  the  first  prominences  are  just  becoming  visible  on 
the  eastern  limb  of  the  sun,  while  those  on  the  western  limb  are 
still  covered  by  the  moon  ;  by  the  farther  advance  of  the  moon 
fi-om  west  to  east,  the  eastern  prominences  are  shown  in  tlie 
lower  picture  to  be  gradually  disappearing,  while  those  to  the 
west  are  being  revealed  with  increasing  distinctness. 

Fig.  125  unites  in  one  picture  all  the  prominences  as  tliey 
appeared  on  the  sun's  limb  during  tlie  course  of  the  totality, 
whether  as  single  and  isolated  flames,  or  in  less  definite  forms  as 
wide-spread  luminous  masses,  arranged  according  to  the  measures 
obtained  and  the  estimations  made  of  their  angles  of  position 
(p.  223).  The  prominences  are  numbered  from  1  to  12,  begin- 
.  ning  at  north  and  passing  by  east  and  south  to  west ;  among 
them  Nos.  4,  5,  and  8  are  especially  remarkable  from  their  form 
and  height.  No.  4,  called  "  the  eagle,"  rose  to  a  height  of  82^. 
No.  5,  "a  nebulous  cloud  of  fiame"  extending  from  B  to  C, 
attained  a  height  of  ISG'^;  while  No.  8,  compared  to  "the  head 
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of  an  albatross,"  measnred  75'  in  height,  whence  it  may  be  cal- 
colated  that  the  actual  height  of  these  prominences  must  have 
been  respectively  37,000  miles,  61,000  miles,  and  34,000  miles. 


T^<?!> 


) "  w 


Union  of  the  Promlnenoes  In  one  Dnwtnj?.— <TotaI  Eclipso  of  August  7, 1869.) 
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In  the  photographic  pictures  there  was  to  be  seen  a  glow  of 
light  of  indefinite  form  (represented  in  Fig.  125  by  an  irregular 
dotted  line),  which  extended  from  the  point  N  toward  the  east 
nearly  as  far  as  S,  and  attained  a  maximum  elevation  of  2'  15' 
about  half-way  between  the  prominences  2  and  4,  and  again  at 
a  few  degrees  south  of  5.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  prominences  3 
and  5,  near  the  points  where  the  luminous  appendage  had  at- 
tained its  greatest  elevation,  several  tongues  of  vivid  flame,  sepa- 
rated one  from  another,  rose  high  above  the  lower  portions  of 
the  mass  of  light.  The  white  nebulous  cloud  of  light  between 
B  and  C  attained  a  height  of  at  least  64,000  miles.  A  similar 
luminous  cloud  was  seen  in  the  pictures  along  the  western  side, 
extending  from  south  to  north ;  it  reached  a  maximum  height 
between  the  prominences  11  and  12,  and  at  the  point  N  was  cut 
off  almost  perpendicularly. 
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The  dotted  suriatje  within  the  moon's  edge  ehows  the  pro- 
portional size  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  its  position  in  the  middle  of 
totality.  The  arrow  marks  the  direction  of  the  moon's  course  ; 
but  the  fact,  that  the  disks  of  the  buu  and  moon  were  never  per- 
fectly concentric  during  the  eclipse,  has  not  been  disregarded  in 
the  drawing. 

Li  the  photographic  pictures  the  hftsea  of  the  prominences, 
with  the  exception  of  No.  4,  project  within  the  circle  formed  by 
the  moon's  edge,  as  shown  in  Fig,  125.  The  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  jihenomcnon  was  thought  to  be  found  in  the  dreum- 
stance  that  the  photographic  telescope,  by  following  the  motion 
of  the  prominences  by  clock-work,  kept  their  image  immovable 
on  the  photographic  plate,  while  the  image  of  the  moon,  owing 
to  its  angular  motion  being  different  to  that  of  the  sun,  continued 
to  advance  over  the  plate.  Dr.  Curtis,  however,  has  strikingly 
shown,  by  photographing  from  an  artificial  eclipse  in  which  tho 
moon  was  represented  by  black  paper,  notched  for  the  promi- 
nences and  corona,  that  this  projection  of  the  prominence-images 
on  the  disk  of  the  moon  is  caused  by  a  kind  oi  pJwtographic  irra- 
diation on  the  prepared  plate,  and  is  therefore  an  entirely  me- 
chanical action  wliich  always  oecnrs  where  an  intensely  bright 
object  is  in  immediate  contact  with  a  dark  one,  and  the  duration 
of  the  action  of  the  light  (time  of  exposure)  has  exceeded  the 
proper  limit. 

The  eclipse  of  1868  r>b8erved  in  India,  though  famishing  so 
m.iny  valuable  details  concerning  tho  prominences,  was  almost 
without  results  with  respect  to  the  corona.  The  various  obscrv- 
era  of  the  eclipse  in  America  were  all  the  more  eager,  therefore, 
to  examine  the  details  of  this  remarliabic  phenomenon,  its  form, 
its  spectrum,  and  especially  its  connection  with  the  prominences. 

The  photographs  of  short  exposure  (from  one  to  seven  sec- 
onds) show  the  corona  only  in  its  brightest  parts  close  to  the 
edge  of  tlie  sun  ;  still  tliey  give,  especially  those  taken  at  Ottura- 
■wa,  a  tolerably  distinct  image  of  it,  with  nearly  the  same  form  as 
it  presente<l  to  the  unassisted  eye.  The  curved  path  of  tho  rays, 
and  the  varying  intensity  with  which  they  stream  out  from  the 
different  points,  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  these  pictures.  The 
most  brilliant  rays  agree  strikingly  in  position  with  the  light  of 
those  prominences  which  have  the  form  of  a  pointed  flame,  while 
where  the  prominences  resemble  rounded  masses  ft  shadow  seeniB 
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cast  upon  the  coroua.  It  is  clearly  evident,  from  these  pictures, 
that  the  corona  does  not  move  along  with  the  moon  during  the 
totality,  bat  that  It  remauis  concentric  with  the  sun.  It  becomes 
more  and  more  covered  at  the  eastern  edge  in  proportion  as  the 
moon  advances,  and  in  the  same  proportion  is  gradually  revealed 
on  the  opposite  side. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  photographic  picture  of  the 
entire  corona  in  all  its  parts,  not  only  must  the  time  of  exposure 
considerably  exceed  that  requisite  for  the  intensely  bright  promi- 
nences, but  the  image  of  the  corona  must  not  be  magnified  before 
falling  on  the  photographic  plate.  J.  A.  Whipple,  of  Boston, 
accordingly  arranged  his  telescope  for  photographing  the  corona 
at  Shelbyville  (Kentucky)  in  sudi  a  manner  that  the  prepared 
plate  was  placed  in  the  main  focus  of  the  object-glass,  and  he 
employed  forty  seconds  as  the  time  of  exposure.  In  this  way  a 
picture  was  obtained  in  which  the  prominences  appeared  only  as 
bright  spots,  while  the  inner  ring  of  light,  as  well  as  the  outline 
of  the  whole  corona,  and  the  peculiar  curve  of  its  rays,  are  clearly 
shown.     Fig.  126  is  an  exact  copy  of  this  picture,  with  the  excep- 
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Uon  that  in  the  original  the  light  fades  away  more  gradually, 
and  the  rays  are  not  so  siiarply  defined. 

When  the  corona  is  observed  tlirough  a  large  telescope,  only 
a  small  portion  of  it  can  be  seen  at  once,  and  the  instrument 
must  be  gradually  turned  round  the  entire  limb  of  the  moon  in 
order  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  whole.  Prof.  Eastman, 
who  instituted  obfier\'ation8  of  tliis  kind  at  Des  Moines,  has  pnl> 
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lished  two  pictnrcB  of  the  corona,  one  of  which,  represented  in 
Fig.  127,  was  taken  at  the  commencement  of  the  totality,  and 
the  other  just  before  its  termination.  The  instant  the  totality 
began,  the  corona  made  ita  appearance  as  a  light  of  silvery  wliite- 
neas,  with  an  exceedingly  tender  flush  of  a  greenish-violet  hue  at 
the  extreme  edges,  and  not  the  eliglitost  change  was  percejitible 
during  the  totality  in  the  color,  the  ontline,  or  the  position  of 
tho  raj8 — an  obaerv'ation  confirmed  by  Prof.  Hough  at  Mattoon 
(Illinois),  by  Gill,  and  by  several  others. 


The  corona  appeared  to  consist  of  two  principal  portions: 
b  inner  one,  next  to  the  snn,  was  nearly  anniilar,  reaching  an 
elevation  of  about  1',  and  in  color  of  a  pure  silvery  whiteness ;  the 
outer  portion  consisted  of  rays,  some  of  which  grouped  them- 
selves into  five  star-like  points,  while  the  others  assumed  the  ap- 
^pearanee  of  radiations,  and  were  the  most  sharply  defiaed;  the 
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corona  was  scarcely   visible  between  Uia  pi-omiiiences  a  and  6. 
The  star-tike  rays  attained  a  height  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of 

the  sui). 


Dr.  B.  A.  Gould  observed  the  corona  with  the  unnseisted.eye 
at  Burlington,  and  made  three  complete  drawings  of  it  during 
the  totality,  at  intei-vals  of  one  minute.  In  Figs.  128  and  129 
two  of  the  pictures  are  given,  one  representing  the  corona  at  tJie 
commencement  of  the  totality,  at  lb.  58m.,  and  the  other  at  5h., 
immediately  before  its  termination.  Tlieae  pictures  by  Gould 
appear  to  be  opposed  to  the  obaer\-ationa  cited  above,  that  the 
corona  preserved  the  same  appearance  throughout  the  totality, 
inasmuch  as  they  seem  to  show  some  evidence  of  change.  This 
observer  therefore  maintains  that,  owing  to  the  long  exposure  of 
forty  seconds,  the  sharp  photographic  pictiire  (Fig.  126)  does  not 
represent  the  corona,  but  another  luminous  atmosphere  of  the 
sun — the  chromosphere-     Against  this  opinion  of  Gould's,  it 
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innet  first  of  all  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  poaaible  to  draw  a  cur- 
rect  picture  ol'  the  corona  in  all  ita  detailt  merely  by  the  unae- 
siated  eye,  without  the  aid  of  inatruments  of  measurement,  for 

wliich  reason   all  the  ili'awinM  of  the  various  observers  made 


merely  by  the  eye  differ  one  iVom  tlio  other,  and  from  tlie  photo- 
graphs ;  *  then,  again,  the  photographic  picture  taken  by  Whij)- 
pie,  that  has  been  alluded  to,  cannot  possibly  represent  the  chro- 
mosphere, since  this  appendage  of  the  ann,  as  will  he  seeTi  farther 
1,  is  not  higher  than  10'  (4,450  niiles),f  while  the  rays  of  liglit 
the  photograph  attain  a  height  of  10'  {277,000  miles).     Dr. 
I  Cnrtis  has,  after  a  very  complete  and  searching  investigation,  ar- 

*  [T]ie  dlff«rcncee  between  Lhe  pictures  of  Iho  ootoiu  mode  ttj  diflbrcnt  observer* 
I  are  often  greater  thu>  c&n  be  occouuteil  for  by  the  rcuons  given  in  the  tut.] 

t  [TUe  «ho1o  ijuealion  re«ls  upon  Qm  mcMuing  uugood  to  the  word  >:hramoijAtrt. 
ec  note  III  tJic  begicuing  of  g  G6.] 


rmd  at  tbe  tfM^Amifjn  ikax  Govbf  f  three  dnviagf  of  the  eorona 
sre  iKX  fiierfiKtiT  a^onte.  sad  dus  hi§  rievi  a»  to  the  Tsmbifitj 
Off  tbe  9>ixtt*,  JGEid  bdkft  expfattttxA  4f  Wliqiplef  pholoerqiliy  eui- 
n^/t  l«  jcuti&ed:  but  tibat.  c«  tike  erjatmr.  die  eonHui  did  not 
ctange  hi  fcnn  dori&;r  tiie  vboie  perkd  of  totil  dnkneBB,  mnd 
that  the  pl^Aogn^  referred  to  eionld  iqiieiciil  nodnng  d»  but 
tbeeorona. 

53.  The  PKnanscs  jun>  thbb  Stkixa. 


In  the  UAaHL  eclipse  </die  l^di  of  Anjn^  1968,  the  wpodnxm 
of  the  prcmineneee  wv  ol>fierred  br  Hendhd  at  Jamknidi,  by 
Haig  at  Beejqjpoor,  br  Tennant  and  JaiiMen  at  Gimtoor,  br  Bay- 
et  and  Hall  at  Wba  Tcnne^  and  vas  found  br  tliew  obsernsrs  to 
f  ?r>nAKt  €A  a  few  hn^ist  Imee.  from  wbidi  Aejr  eondnded  that 
theiie  forma  are  eompoeed  of  lumimo'its  gtum  of  wbidi  hydrogeo 
pot  u  tbe  chief  ocsutitnent.  Hie  tyeclmm  of  this  gas  is  charse- 
terizedf  as  is  wdl  known,  br  three  bri^it  lines  (Fnmtiqpieee  No. 
T}j  (A  which  the  firet.  rtdj  is  ecMnodcDt  widi  die  Fraanhofier  line 
C ;  the  second*  grtenidi  Uue^  coincides  with  the  line  F;  while  the 
third,  dark  Hu^e.  lies  in  the  vicinitr  of  the  line  G  {ride  Fig.  69, 
No.  2;. 

Fig.  V^9  contains,  in  addidon  to  die  two  oomparison  spectra 
No.  1  ^tbe  principal  lines  of  the  solar  epednnn),  and  No.  2  (die 
principal  lines  of  hydrcigen  gas),  die  spectra  of  the  ]»ominenoe8 
X^/s.  '%  4.  Tu  and  0.  as  observed  br  Bajet,  HersdieU  Tennant, 
and  Lockver. 

Bavet,  who  preferred  to  keep  his  direct-vision  spectroscope 
pointed  exelafivelT  to  tbe  great  prominence,  and  employed  the 
inAtmment  in  all  positions,  perceived  nine  bright  lines,  consist- 
ing of  those  corresponding  to  the  dark  lines  B,  D,  E,  J,  F,  G,  of 
a  green  line  between  b  and  F,  and  a  bine  one  near  G  (No.  3). 
These  lines  appeared  very  bright  upon  the  dark  background,  so 
tliat  their  position  conld  be  determined  with  ease.  The  bright 
lines  D,  £,  F,  were  seen  in  the  inverting  telescope  of  the  spectro- 
scope to  be  prolonged  downward  below  the  rest,  as  finer  and 
fainter  lines,  and  were  thus  tnmed  away  from  the  son's  limb,  a 
phenomenon  which  seems  to  indicate  that  a  portion  of  die  mass 
of  glowing  gas  composing  the  prominence  stretches  £ir  upward 
into  the  sun's  atmosphere  in  a  state  of  extreme  rarefaction. 

Herschel  (No.  4)  made  use  of  a  spectroscope  specially  con- 
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[  structed  for  these  observations,  and  for  the  measurement  of  the 
spectrum  lines.  At  the  first  gUuco  the  apectmm  of  tlie  promi- 
nence appeared  as  n  Bjieetrum  of  throe  very  brilliant  lines,  of 
which  the  orange  line  coincided  with  D,  while  the  red  line  was 

I  not  coinddent  with  either  B  or  C,  nor  did  the  bine  line  coincide 
wilh  F. 

F».  US. 


Tennant  (No.  5)  employed  a  ei)ectr03cope  similar  to  that  nsed 
by  Huggine  In  his  investigations  on  the  epectra  of  the  nebulie 
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and  the  fixed  stars.  Tlie  spectrum  of  the  proinineuce  appeared 
to  liim  as  a  spectrum  of  five  bright  lines,  three  of  which  were 
in  exact  coincidence  with  C,  D,  and  5,  while  the  greenish-blue 
line  lay  very  near  to  F,  and  the  dark-blue  line  near  to  G.  Time 
did  not  allow  of  a  more  accurate  measurement  of  these  two 
doubtfiil  lines,  but  from  the  observations  of  Rayet  it  is  almost 
ceitain  that  the  first  of  them  was  actually  coincident  with  F, 
and  the  other  with  the  hydrogen  line  H  7,  near  to  G. 

Janssen  sent  the  first  telegraphic  announcement  to  Europe 
that  the  spectrum  of  the  prominences  consisted  of  bright  lines, 
and  that  therefore  these  remarkable  forms  are  enormous  col- 
umns of  luminous  gas,  of  which  hydrogen  constitutes  the  chief 
element.  In  readiness  for  the  observation,  the  slit  was  held 
close  to  the  advancing  limb  of  the  moon,  at  a  tangent  to  the 
point  where  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  would  disappear.  With  the 
extinction  of  the  last  rays,  two  new  spectra  started  suddenly  into 
view,  each  consisting  of  five  or  six  bright  lines  (Fig.  130,  No.  8) ; 
the  lines  were  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet,  and  the  two 
spectra,  which  were  separated  by  a  dark  space,  were  exactly 
coincident  line  for  line.  When  Janssen  left  the  spectroscope  to 
look  for  a  m#tnent  through  the  finder,  or  small  telescope,  he  saw 
that  both  spectra  belonged  to  two  magnificent  prominences 
which  shone  out  at  the  black  edge  of  the  moon  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  point  where  the  last  ray  of  sunlight  had  disap- 
peared. One  of  these  attained  a  height  of  S\  and  resembled  the 
flame  of  a  fiimace  as  it  breaks  forth  vehemently  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  powerful  blast ;  the  other  presented  the  appearance  of 
an  extended  chain  of  snow  mountains,  which  seemed  to  rest  on 
the  moon's  limb,  and  glowed  as  if  illimiinated  by  the  red  light  of 
the  setting  sun.  As  the  principal  lines  of  the  spectrum  coincided 
with  the  Fraunhofer  lines  C  and  F,  Janssen  declared  at  once  that 
hydrogen  gas  forms  an  important  element  in  the  constitution 
of  the  prominences. 

From  the  circumstance  that  the  space  between  the  spectra 
of  the  two  prominences  was  dark,  Janssen  was  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  results  of  his  investigations  were  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  Kirchhoff's  theory.  He  imagined  that  the  space 
between  these  prominences  must  have  been  filled  with  what 
Kirchhoff  had  assumed  to  be  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  there- 
fore that  this  space,  instead  of  being  dark  in  the  spectroscope^ 
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ought  to  have  yield^  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines.  As  this  was 
not  the  case,  then,  Kirchhoft*'s  theory,  that  the  white  light  of  the 
solid  or  incandescent  solar  nucleus  was  partially  absorbed  by  the 
glowing  vapors  of  an  atmosphere,  had  become  imtenable ;  this 
absorption  could  not,  therefore,  have  taken  place  outside  the 
photosphere  or  light-giving  portion  of  the  sun,  but  necessarily 
within  it,  and  had  been  produced  by  the  glowing  vapors  from 
which  the  condensed  solid  or  liquid  particles  of  the  cloud-like 
mass  of  the  actual  photosphere  were  formed. 

In  reply  to  this  objection  of  Janssen's,it  may  be  remarked 
that,  though  he  obtained  no  spectrum  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  sun,  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  very  narrow 
setting  of  the  slit  he  employed,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  bright 
lines  of  the  prominences  distinctly,  which  was  too  narrow  to 
allow  of  a  spectrum  from  the  other  much  fainter  portions  of  the 
sun  being  received  at  the  same  time.  Rziha,  as  well  as  Tennant, 
obtained  indubitable  though  taint  spectra  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  sun.  Janssen's  observations  seem,  there- 
fore, only  to  strengthen  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  other 
observers,  that  the  light  of  the  prominences  is  much  more  in- 
tense than  that  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  even  when  in  closest 
proximity  to  the  sun's  limb,  or  than  the  corona. 

If  all  the  spectrmn  observations  of  the  prominences  made  on 
the  18th  of  August,  1868,  be  collected  together,  and  those  of  least 
importance  be  set  aside,  the  following  results  are  obtained : 

1.  The  spectrum  of  the  prominences  consists  of  some  bright 
lines  of  intense  brilliancy,  among  which  the  hydrogen  lines 
H  a  =  C,  H  ^  =  F,  and  H  7,  near  to  G,  are  especially  noticeable* 

±  The  prominences  are  masses  of  luminous  gas,  principally 
luminous  hydrogen  gas;  they  envelop  the  entire  surface  of  the 
solar  body,  sometimes  in  a  low  stratum  extending  over  exceed- 
ingly large  tracts  of  the  sun's  surfkce,  sometimes  in  accumulated 
masses  rising  at  certain  localities  to  a  height  of  more  than  80,000 
miles. 

In  the  eclipse  of  the  7th  of  August,  1869,  observed  in 
America,  the  spectra  of  the  prominences  were  investigated  by 
Prof.  Harkness  at  Des  Moines,  as  well  as  by  Prof.  Young  at 
fiurlington,  who  devoted  himself  with  especial  attention  to  this 
work.  Prof.  Harkness  employed  an  ordinary  simple  spectro- 
scope, consisting  of  a  single  prism  of  60^,  to  which  had  been 
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cUrection  to  the  tangent,  a  c,  at  tliat  point  where,  by  the  advance 

yf  the  moon  on  to  the  sun's  disk  (in  an  inverting  telescope  at 
the  left  side')  the  first  contact  would  take  place. 
Kio.  \'i-..  ^^  With  such  an  arrangement  the  Bpectmm  con- 
Hists,  as  will  be  described  more  in  detail  liere- 
alter,  of  two  halves  in  JTixtapoeition,  one  of 
which  is  the  very  intense  solar  spectrnni  ah  c  d, 
and  the  other  the  very  faint  spectrum  a  ef  c 
of  the  diffused  atmospheric  light  rendered  ex- 
tremely pale  by  the  powerful  dispersion  of  the 
light.  Both  spectra  are  crossed  equally  by  the 
Fraiinhofer  lines,  as  eliowii  in  Fig.  133,  where 
the  portion  of  the  spectrum  between  B  and  C 
is  more  fully  represented.  When  the  one  half 
of  the  slit  happens  to  fall  upon  a  prominence,^. 
the  lynght  lines  of  the  luminous  gases  in  the 
prominence  immediately  appear  upon  the  faint 
spectrum  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  the  hy- 
drogen lines  H  a  (red)  "upon  C,  11  ^  (green) 
upon  F,  and  11  7  (blue)  near  G,  as  well  as  tlu- 

bright  lilies  of  the  other  incandescent  substances  that  may  be 

present  in  the  prominence. 

Before  the  moon's  entrance  on   the   sim's  disk,  Young  ob- 

served,  as  he  directed  the  telescope  upon  the  line  C  in  the  spee- 


tnun,  a  very  bright  red  line,  m,  upon  the  dark  spectrutn  of  the 
'jl^  fcaming  an  exact  prolongation  of  the  dark  line  C  of  the 
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solar  spectrum,  an  evidence  that  at  this  spot  the  sun  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  stratum  of  luminous  hydrogen,  the  height  of  which, 
reckoned  by  the  length  of  the  line  m,  must  have  been  from 
5,000  V>  12,500  miles. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  moon  in  its  approach  to  the  sun 
must  first  pass  over  this  stratum  of  hydrogen.  The  observer 
notices  the  entrance  of  the  moon  upon  this  stratum,  and  her 
progress  over  it  by  the  shortening  of  the  bright-red  line  m,  and 
he  is  able  to  determine  with  great  accuracy  the  moment  of  first 
contact  of  the  moon  and  sun  by  noticing  the  time  when  this  line 
disappeared  completely.  The  same  phenomenon  may  be  ob- 
served if,  instead  of  the  line  C,  the  F-line  be  brought  into  the 
field  of  view,  but  the  red  line  H  a  is  better  suited  for  this  ob- 
servation than  the  greenish-blue  line  H  fi. 

This  plan  of  observation  employed  by  Young  had  already 
been  devised  in  theory  by  Faye,  who  had  suggested  this  method 
as  an  accurate  means  of  observing  the  first  contact  of  the  moon, 
Venus,  or  any  other  planet,  with  the  sun's  limb.  Shortly  before 
the  commencement  of  totality,  the  slit  was  directed  on  to  the 
prominence  marked  d  in  Fig.  127,  and  the  line  C  brought  into 
the  field  of  view.  When  the  totality  began,  the  red  line  H  a  be- 
came exceedingly  intense,  but,  owing  to  the  slight  elevation  of 
the  prominence,  it  did  not  extend  across  the  whole  width  of  the 
spectrum.  No  bright  lines  were  perceptible  cither  between  0 
and  A  or  between  C  and  D.  Immediately  beyond  the  second 
sodium  line  (D,)  appeared  the  orange-colored  line  D,  on  1017.5 
of  Kirchhofl^s  scale,  which  was  followed  immediately  by  two 
faint  yellowish-green  lines,  estimated  at  1250  ±  20  and  1350  ± 
20  (KirchhoflT).  The  green  line  following  at  1474  (K.)  was  very 
bright,  though  fainter  than  C  and  D, ;  it  crossed  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  spectrum,  and  remained  visible  toithaut  tmdergo- 
ing  any  change  when  the  slit  was  turned  from  the  prominence  to 
the  corona,  while  the  line  D,  disappeared.  Proof  was  thus  af- 
forded that  this  line  did  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  spectrum 
of  the  prominence,  but  also  to  that  of  the  corona.  Young  is  of 
opinion  that  the  two  preceding  faint  lines  remained  also  unaf- 
fected, and  thereibre  belonged  equally  to  the  spectrum  of  the 
corona,  which  was  observed  simultaneously  with  that  of  the 
prominence.*    While  the  slit  was  directed  upon  the  prominence 

*  [Young,  in  a  *^  Note  on  the  Solar  Corona,'*  publiflhed  May,  1871,  says :  **  I  hare  ex 
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€  (Fig.  127),  the  magneeium  lines  h  were  not  visible,  so  that  no 
bright  lines  were  perceived  by  Young  at  this  part  of  the  promi- 
nence-spectrum. The  greenish-blue  line  F  (H  ^  was  truly  splen- 
did, wide  at  the  base,  and  terminating  above  in  a  point  \  it  was 
followed  by  a  blue  line  at  2602  ±  2  (E.)  almost  as  bright  as  the 
green  line  1474,  by  the  third  hydrogen  line  H  7,  near  G  at  2796 
(E.),  and  finally  by  the  very  distinet  but  much  less  bright  hydro- 
gen Kne  A  (H  8)  at  3370.1  (K.>. 

The  nine  bright  lines  observed  by  Yoimg  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  prominences  are  given  in  their  natural  colors  in  Plate  IX., 
No.  1,  annexed  to  the  solar  spectrum  according  to  KirchhofTs 
scale  given  above,  and  they  afford  an  accurate  representation  of 
the  spectrum  of  a  prominence  as  it  appears  during  the  totality 
of  a  solar  eclipse.  The  upper  half  of  the  picture,  that  is  to  say  ^ 
the  solar  spectrum,  is  of  course  invisible  at  such  a  time,  and  in 
its  stead  a  &int  continuous  spectrum  without  a  trace  of  any  dark 
lines — ^belonging,  without  doubt,  to  the  corona — appears  to  ad- 
join the  spectrum  of  the  prominence.  If  the  bright  prominence- 
lines  as  observed  by  Young  be  tabulated  in  their  order  of  suc- 
cession from  red  to  blue,  they  will  be  found  to  correspond  with 
the  following  numbers  of  Kirchhoff's  scale : 

1.  604    .    .    .    C  =  H  a. 

2.  1017.5    .    .    Ds  (belonging  neither  to  hydrogen  nor  sodium). 

3.  1250  ±20^ 

4.  1850  ±  20  >  Apparently  belonging  to  the  corona. 
6.  1474  ) 

6.  2080  .    .    .    F  =  H  i5. 

7.  2602  ±  2  (observed  also  by  Captain  Herschel  between  F  and  G  during 
Uie  eolipse  of  the  18th  of  August,  1868). 

8.  2796  .    .    .    U  y. 

9.  8370.1     .    .    hz=zB.6. 

The  spectroscopic  observations  of  the  prominences  during 
the  eclipse  of  1868,  given  in  p.  245,  have  been  fully  confirmed 
by  the  observations  of  1869,  when  fiirther  results  were  obtained^ 
the  import  of  which  will  be  more  attentively  considered  in  the 
following  section. 

perienoed  some  annoyance  during  the  past  year  at  seeing  these  lines  in  several  publi- 
cations put  upon  the  same  footing  as  1474.  I  was  never  at  all  confident  as  to  their 
ooTonal  character."] 
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54.  The  Coboka  and  its  Spbctbum. 

in  the  eclipse  of  1868  the  observers  were  too  much  occupied 
with  the  spectroscopic  investigations  of  the  prominences  to  pay 
any  adequate  attention  to  the  examination  of  the  corona.  The 
few  observations  that  were  obtained,  some  of  which  were 
made  by  Sziha  at  Aden,  and  some  by  Tennant  at  Guntoor^ 
are  in  complete  agreement  as  to  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
all  the  dark  lines  from  the  spectrum  on  the  commencement  of 
the  totality,  and  as  to  the  £Etct  that  the  light  of  the  corona  gave 
only  a  fwmt  (xmtim/uous  spectrum.  Tennant  admits  that  this 
spectrum  might  also  have  contained  faint  lines  which  he  was 
unable  to  perceive,  because,  in  order  to  insure  seeing  somethings 
he  had  employed  a  rather  wide  opening  of  the  slit,  and  conse- 
quently some  of  the  lines  may  have  run  one  into  the  other. 

The  eclipse  of  1869  has  furnished  many  valuable  details  on 
the  spectrum  of  the  corona,  throwing  much  light  upon  its  nature, 
and  frilly  confirming  the  previous  observations  that  its  spectrum 
is  free  from  dark  lines. 

Pickering,  B^arkness,  Young,  and  others,  are  agreed  that  with 
the  extinction  of  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  all  the  Fraunhofer  lines 
disappeared  at  once  from  the  spectrum.  The  small  instruments 
employed  by  Pickering  and  Harkness,  in  which  the  field  of 
view  was  large,  exhibited  a  spectrum  obtained  at  once  from  the 
corona,  the  prominences,  and  the  sky  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  sun.  These  instruments  showed  during  the  totality  a  faint 
continuous  spectrum,  free  from  dark  lines,  but  crossed  by  two  or 
three  bright  lines. 

Young,  whose  spectroscope  consisted  of  five  prisms  (Fig^ 
131),  observed  the  three  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
corona  which  are  represented  in  Plate  IX.,  No.  2,  where  they 
are  drawn  in  the  colors  in  which  they  appeared  according  to 
Kirchhoff's  millimetre  scale  introduced  above.  These  lines 
were  1250  ±  20, 1360  ±  20,  and  1474.  It  has  been  abeady  ex- 
plained in  p.  249  why  the  last  and  brightest  of  these  lines  is 
thought  to  belong  to  the  spectrum  of  the  corona,  and  not  to  that 
of  the  prominences ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  other  two 
lines  belong  also  to  the  light  of  the  corona,  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  both  wanting  in  the  spectrum  of  the  prominences  when 
observed  without  an  eclipse. 
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But  what  invests  these  three  lines  with  a  peculiar  interest  is 
the  circinnstance  that  they  appear  to  coincide  exactly  with  the 
first  three  of  the  five  bright  lines  observed  by  Prof.  Winlock 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  (Plate  IX.,  No.  3). 
These  lines  of  the  Aurora  were  determined  by  Winlock  accord- 
ing to  Huggins's  scale ;  if  these  numbers  be  reduced  to  Kirch- 
hoff's  scale,  the  position  of  the  lines  will  be  found  to  be  1247, 
1351,  and  1473,  while  the  lines  observed  by  Yoimg  were  re- 
gistered as  1250,  1350,  and  1474.  Now,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Young  found  the  positions  of  the  two  fainter  lines  more  by 
estimation  than  by  measurement,  the  coincidence  between  the 
bright  lines  of  the  corona  and  those  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  will 
be  found  to  be  very  remarkable..  The  brightest  of  these  lines, 
1474,  is  the  reversal  of  a  strongly-marked  Fraunhofer  line  which 

has  been  ascribed  both  by  Kirchhoff  and  Angstrom  to  the  vapor 
of  iron. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  corona,  this  magic  circle  of 
rays  of  silvery  whiteness,  which  surrounds  like  a  lialo  the  black 
disk  of  the  moon  at  the  time  of  a  total  eclipse,  and  invests  the 
whole  phenomenon  with  an  indescribable  charm  ?  It  has  been 
thought  that  while  the  inner  bright  circle  of  light  closely  sur- 
rounding the  moon's  limb  belonged  to  the  solar  body  itself,  the 
rays  streaming  from  the  luminous  ring  were  merely  the  rays  of 
the  sun  reflected  from  the  dark  and  imeven  surface  of  the  moon, 
and  brought  by  a  sort  of  refraction  into  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
whence  they  were  reflected  to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

In  opposition  to  this  theor}^  is  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  halo 
ought  then  to  pass  through  great  changes  by  the  advance  of  the 
moon  during  the  totality,  no  such  changes  were  noticed  by  any 
of  the  observers,  Gould  excepted,  nor  were  they  to  be  traced  in 
any  of  the  photographs  taken  during  the  totality ;  in  addition, 
it  would  not  be  difficut  to  prove  geometrically  that  none  of  such 
rays  as  might  be  reflected  from  the  moon's  limb  could  possibly 
reach  the  small  terrestrial  zone  of  the  totality. 

The  light  of  the  corona  cannot  be  that  of  reflected  sunlight, 
since  none  of  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  are  contained  in  its 
spectrum.  A  comparison  of  several  of  the  photographic  pictures 
leads  farther  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  proportion  as  the  moon 
advanced,  the  corona  around  the  eastern  limb  of  the  sun  became 
gradually  covered,  while  on  the  west  it  was  more  and  more  re- 
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vealed ;  the  ring  of  light  did  not  therefore  move  with  the  moon, 
but  remained  invariable  during  the  whole  of  the  totality.  If  it 
be  also  taken  into  consideration  that,  as  shown  by  the  carefiil  in- 
vestigations of  Prof.  Pickering,  the  light  of  the  whole  surround- 
ing sky,  almost  up  to  the  edge  of  the  corona,  was  polarized, 
while  tiiat  from  the  corona  itself  was  not  polarized,  the  conclu- 
sion will  be  arrived  at  that  the  corona  is  self-luminmis  and  he- 
longs  to  ike  svn,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  optical 
phenomenon  caused  by  the  combined  action  of  the  sun's  rays, 
the  moon,  and  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

From  the  bright  lines  in  its  spectrum,  it  is  probably  of  a 
gcLseous  nature,  and  forms  a  widely-diffiised  atmosphere  round 
the  sun.  If  this  were  the  case,  even  its  most  remote  particles 
would  be  a  hundred  times  nearer  the  sun  than  the  earth  is,  and 
would  therefore  receive  ten  thousand  times  the  amount  of  heat. 
Such  a  temperature  would  suffice  to  resolve  every  known  sub- 
stance of  our  planet  either  into  a  state  of  incandescence  or  into  a 
gaseous  form. 

It  has  been  supposed,  from  the  coincidence  of  the  three  bright 
lines  of  the  corona  with  those  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  that  the 
corona  is  h  permanent  jpoUvr  UgfU^  existmg  m  the  sun,  analogous 
to  that  of  our  earth.  Lockyer,  however,  justly  urges  against 
this  theory  the  fact  that,  although  the  brightest  of  these  three 
lines,  which  is  due  to  the  vapor  of  iron,*  is  very  often  present 
among  the  great  number  of  bright  lines  occasionally  seen  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  prominences,  it  is  by  no  means  constantly  visible, 
which  ought  to  be  the  case  were  the  corona  a  permanent  polar 
light  in  the  sun.  A  yet  bolder  theory  is  the  ascription  of  such  a 
polar  light  in  the  sun  to  the  influence  of  electricity,  which  has 
been  proved,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  agitation  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  electric  current  in  the  tele- 
graph-wires, to  play  an  important  part  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  branch  of 
science,  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  corona  still  remains 
imanswered :  the  solution  of  Ihis  problem  must  be  reserved  till, 
by  the  carefril  observation  of  fiiture  total  eclipses,  fresh  data 

*  [This  line  is  coincident  with  one  of  the  faintest  of  the  numerous  lines  usuaUj 
seen  in  the  spectrum  of  iron,  but  it  cannot  on  this  account  be  considered  certainly  to 
show  the  presence  of  the  vapor  of  iron.] 
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shall  be  collected,  which  may  either  confinn  the  theories  ab-eady 
received,  or  else  suggest  new  ones  in  their  stead. 

[The  Total  Eclipsb  of  December  22, 1870. 

The  following  account  of  the  observations  of  this  eclipse  is 
taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  ABtronomieal 
Society  to  the  Fifty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  that  Society : 

^'  As  this  eclipse  would  be  total  at  several  places  within  easy 
reach  of  England,  namely,  the  south  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the 
north*  coast  of  Africa,  it  appeared  to  the  Council  an  occasion  on 
which  they  should  take  steps  to  assist  observers,  and,  if  necessary, 
organize  an  expedition  provided  with  suitable  instruments  for 
attacking  the  important  problem  which  stiU  remained  misolyed 
— the  extent  and  nature  of  the  Coronal  Light.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  held  in  March,  the  Council  resolved  itself  into  a 
conmiittee  to  consider  the  preparations  to  be  made  for  the  obser- 
vation of  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  December  22.  In  the  following 
month  this  committee  united  itself  with  a  committee  appointed 
for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  Royal  Society.  At  a  meeting  held  by 
this  joint  committee  on  June  16th  it  was  resolved  that  the  Govern- 
ment be  solicited  to  grant  two  ships  for  the  conveyance  of  observers 
to  Spain  and  Sicily,  and  also  a  sum  of  money  for  the  preparation 
and  transport  of  instruments.  To  this  application,  which  was 
made,  in  accordance  with  former  usage,  to  the  Admiralty,  an 
imfavorable  answer  was  received  on  August  10th.  Absence 
from  town  of  some  members  of  the  joint  committee,  and  other 
circumstances,  prevented  any  farther  steps  being  taken  until 
November  4th,  when  the  joint  committee  met,  and  resolved  that 
an  application  for  means  of  transit  for  the  expedition  and  for  a 
pecuniary  grant  in  aid  of  the  ftinds  voted  by  the  Royal  and  Royal 
Astronomical  Societies  should  be  made  to  the  Lords  Commission- 
ers of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury.  To  this  renewed  application  a 
favorable  reply  was  returned  by  the  Government,  who  placed 
H.  M.  troop-ship  Urgent  at  the  service  of  the  expedition  for 
the  conveyance  of  observers  and  instruments  to  Spain  and  Africa, 
and  the  sum  of  £2,000  in  aid  of  the  travelling  expenses  of  the 
overland  party  to  Sicily,  and  for  the  preparation  and  transport 
of  instruments. 

"  At  this  late  moment,  a  few  weeks  only  before  the  expedition 
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ehould  leave  England,  the  greatest  energy  was  needed  to  organize 
a  party  of  observers,  and  procure  the  special  instruments  needed 
for  the  proposed  observations.  A  small  organizing  committee 
was  appointed,  which  met  almost  daily  up  to  the  departure  of  the 
expedition.  The  successful  and  very  complete  arrangements 
ultimately  made  were  due  in  great  measure  to  the  unflagging 
zeal  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Lockyer,  and  of  the  assistant-secretary, 
Mr.  Banyai^ ;  and  the  Council  wish  here  to  state  how  much  in 
their  opinion  is  owing  to  the  valuable  suggestions  and  assistance 
afforded  by  Prof.  Stokes.  The  opticians,  Mr.  Browning,  Mr. 
Grubb,  Mr.  Ladd,  and  Mr.  Slater,  afforded  very  valuable  assist- 
*ance  to  the  expedition  by  the  preparation  and  loan  of  instruments, 
for  which  they  deserve  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  Society. 

"  Distinct  observing  parties,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lockyer,  Rev. 
S.  J.  Perry,  Captain  Parsons,  and  Mr.  Huggins,  were  appointed 
for  the  four  stations,  Sicily,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  Oran.  Prof. 
Tyndall  accompanied  the  Oran  party  as  an  independent  observer. 

"Lord  Lindsay,  taking  with  him  several  skilled  observers 
and  a  very  complete  photographic  apparatus,  went  to  Cadiz  inde- 
pendently, at  his  own  expense. 

"  Besides  these  English  expeditions,  there  was  an  American 
expedition,  with  Prof.  Peirce  at  its  head,  consisting  of  two  parties, 
one  in  Sicily,  under  Prof  Peirce  himself,  and  one  in  Spain,  under 
Prof  Winlock.  Independent  observations  were  taken  by  Prof. 
Newcomb  at  Gibraltar,  and  by  a  party  consisting  of  Profs.  Hall, 
Eastman,  and  Harkness,  in  Sicily. 

"At  no  former  eclipse  have  preparations  been  made  on 
80  complete  a  scale,  or  the  work  to  be  done  so  skilfully  divided 
among  observers  trained  to  carry  out  efficiently  the  parts  assigned 
to  them.  All  the  parties  were  prepared  to  attack  the  corona  by 
the  several  methods  of  the  spectroscope,  the  polariscope,  pho- 
tography, and  eye-drawings.  With  favorable  weather  it  was  not 
too  much  to  expect  from  these  expeditions  a  searching  and  almost 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  coronal  light  by  these  different 
methods  of  attack. 

"  The  weather  was  not  propitious ;  at  all  the  stations  the  sky 
was  more  or  less  obscured  by  clouds.  On  the  African  Continent, 
where  there  had  been  grounds  for  confidently  anticipating  a 
cloudless  sky,  the  English  party  and  M.  Janssen,  who  had  escaped 
with  his  instruments  from  Paris  in  a  balloon,  at  Oran,  and  Drs. 
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r  WeiBB  and  Oppolzer  at  Tonifi,  saw  nothing  of  the  eclipse  at  the 

,  time  of  totality,  though  the  earlier  phases  were  visible  at  Oran. 

^^  At  Cadiz  and  in  Sicily  successful  photographs  of  the  totality 

were  obtained  by  Lord  Lindsay,  Mr.  Willard,  of  the  American 

'  expedition,  and  Mr.  Brothers.    At  these  stations,  and  also  at 

Estepona,  some  observations  were  obtained  of  the  spectnmi  and 

polarization  of  the  corona. 

"  Although  the  gain  to  our  knowledge  of  solar  physics  is  much 
less  fiill  and  decided  than  doubtless  it  would  have  been  if  the 
observers  had  been  fevored  with  a  coludless  sky,  the  new  informa- 
tion which  comes  to  us  from  the  eclipse  is  very  valuable,  and 
well  repays  the  large  amount  of  thought,  time,  and  money,  which 
were  so  freely  bestowed  upon  the  preparations. 

"  The  present  time  is  too  early  for  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
difierent  observations  with  a  view  to  eliciting  from  them  the  new 
teaching  which  they  may  contain  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
coronal  light,  still  it  may  not  be  undesirable  to  give  a  short  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  more  important  observations. 

"  In  the  last  Annual  Beport,  in  the  account  of  the  Eclipse  of 
August,  1869,  attention  was  called  to  the  two  apparently  distinct 
portions  besides  the  prominences  in  the  light  seen  round  the 
Moon  during  totality.  The  American  pictures  showed  similar 
indications  of  brighter  portions  near  the  sun's  limb,  within  which 
the  eruptions  of  hydrogen  forming  the  prominences  take  place, 
to  those  which  were  visible  in  the  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  De 
la  Rue  in  1860,  and  by  Colonel  Tennant  and  Dr.  Vogel  in  1868. 
A  distinction  between  different  portions  of  the  coronal  light  was 
observed  as  early  as  1706  by  MM.  Plantade  and  Capias,  at  Mont- 
pellier.  'As  soon  as  the  sun  was  eclipsed  there  appeared  around 
the  moon  a  very  white  light  forming  a  corona,  the  breadth  of 
which  was  equal  to  about  3'.  Within  these  limits  the  light  was 
everywhere  equally  vivid,  but  beyond  the  exterior  contour  it  was 
less  intense,  and  was  seen  to  fade  off  gradually  into  the  smTound- 
ing  darkness,  forming  an  annulus  around  the  moon  of  about  8' 
in  diameter.'  In  1842  M.  Arago  considered  this  distinction  to 
be  sufficiently  marked  t6  sanction  the  subdivision  of  the  corona 
into  two  concentric  zones,  the  inner  zone  equally  bright  and  well 
defined  at  the  outer  border,  while  the  exterior  zone  gradually 
diminished  in  brightness  until  it  was  lost  in  the  surrounding 
darkness. 
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"  The  observations  of  the  eclipse  of  last  December  confirm 
these  earlier  descriptions  as  to  the  apparent  subdivision  t)f  tlie 
coronal  light,  though  the  breadth  of  the  inner  zone  varies  con- 
siderably as  described  by  different  observers.  In  our  Aiture 
remarks  we  shall  restrict  the  word  corona  to  the  inner  brighter 
ring,  and  for  the  faint  exterior  portion  use  the  term  halo. 

"  It  may  conduce  to  clearness  in  our  interpretation  of  those 
observations  which  appear  to  differ  from  each  other,  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  imperfect  transparency  of  our  atmosphere  must 
cause  a  scattering  of  a  portion  of  the  light  of  the  corona  seen 
through  it,  ^nd  form  a  more  or  less  brightly-illuminated  screen 
between  the  eye  and  the  eclipsed  sun.  This  atmospheric  light 
will  interfere  especially  with  the  observer's  appreciation  of  the 
form  and  extent  of  the  £Eiint  halo.  There  may  exist  at  least  three 
distinct  sources  of  the  light  seen  about  the  sun,  in  addition  to 
the  prominences,  the  corona,  a  solar  halo  overlapping  the  corona 
or  beginning  at  its  exterior  limit,  and  an  atmospheric  halo  pro- 
duced by  the  scattering  of  the  light  by  our  atmosphere.  The 
corona  and  solar  halo  would  probably  not  alter  greatly  in  the 
short  time  between  observations  of  the  same  eclipse  at  different 
stations,  but  the  scattering  of  light  would  be  peculiar  to  each 
station,  and  be  mixed  up  with  the  effect  of  haze  or  light  cloud 
present  at  the  time.  It  is  possible  that,  without  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere, some  scattering  of  light  may  arise  from  the  imperfect 
transparency  of  interplanetary  space,  not  to  speak  of  the  possible 
existence  of  finely-divided  matter  more  densely  aggregated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sun.  It  may  be  that  in  these  and  some 
other  considerations  will  be  found  the  key  to  the  interpretation 
of  .the  widely-different  descriptions  of  the  solar  surroundings 
which  come  to  us  from  different  observers. 

"  Prof.  Watson  observing  at  Carlentuii  describes  a  bright  coro- 
na about  5'  high ;  observations  at  Cadiz  give  a  breadth  of  about  3'; 
Lieutenant  Brown,  observing  with  Lord  Lindsay,  found  the  inner 
zone,  which  he  saw  defined  in  its  outer  margin,  to  vary  from  2'  to 
5'  in  breadth ;  Mr.  Abbatt  at  Gibraltar  at  about  5'  high.  Some 
of  the  observers  describe  the  exterior  contour  of  the  Corona  to 
be  affected  by  the  prominences  bulging  out  over  the  loftiest  of 
these.  In  the  photographs  a  defined  zone  is  also  seen — in  Lord 
Lindsay's  photographs  and  the  one  taken  by  Mr.  Willard,  it  ex- 
tends rather  more  than  l^  In  the  photograph  by  Mr.  Brothers 
tihe  height  of  the  brighter  zone  varies  from  3'  to  5'. 
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"  We  will  now  speak  of  the  photographs  of  the  totality,  wliieh 
are  v^ty  instructive. 

"  The  photographs  taken  at  Cadiz  by  Lord  Lindsay  were  ob- 
tained by  placing  the  sensitive  surface  at  the  focus  ot  a  silvered 
glass  mirror  12^  inches  in  diameter  and  6  feet  focal  length,  ^ving 
an  image  of  the  sun  about  three-quarters  of  an  Inch  in  diameter^ 
The  other  photograph,  taken  near  Cadiz  by  Mr,  Willard  of  the 
American  expedition,  was  obtained  at  the  focus  of  an  achromatic 
obJect-glasB  of  6  inches  diameter,  specially  corrected  for  actinic 
rays. 

"  Mr.  Brothers,  at  Syracuse,  employed  a  photographic  object- 
glass  of  30  inches  focal  length  and  4  inches  diameter,  lent  to  him 
by  the  maker,  Mr.  Dallmeyer,*  This  lens  gave  a  brilliant  image 
of  the  sun  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,,  which 
was  received  upon  a  plate  5  inches  square.  The  camera  was 
mounted  on  the  Sheepshanks  equatorial,  belonging  to  the  Society. 

"  The  photograph  taken  at  the  commencement  of  totality  by 
Lord  Lindsay  had  an  exposure  of  twenty  seconds.  It  shows 
around  the  moon's  advancing  limb  a  bright  corona  extending 
about  1'  from  the  moon's  limb,  in  which  the  prominences  are 
distinctly  marked,  and  outside  this  a  halo  of  faint  light  diminish- 
ing rapidly  in  brilliancy,  with  indications  of  a  radial  structure 
which  can  be  traced  as  far  as  15'  from  the  moon's  limb.  On  the 
other  aide  of  the  moon,  where  it  overlaps  the  sun  sufficiently  to 
conceal  tlie  prominences  and  the  bright  corona,  the  halo  is  af/noat 
absent.  It  may  be  suggested  that  such  portion  of  the  halo  as 
appears  araund  the  advancing  limb  ot  the  moon,  has  its  origin 
on  this  side  of  the  moon.  As  a  pure  speculation,  the  explanation 
may  perhaps  be  liazarded,  tliat  the  true  solar  halo,  as  some  spec- 
troscopic observations  would  suggest,  was  less  powerfully  actinic 
than  the  scattered  light  of  the  prominences  and  corona,  in  which 
the  halo  on  the  one  side  of  the  moon  only  as  seen  on  the  plate 
may  have  its  origin. 

"  The  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Willard  was  exposed  during 
a  minute  and  a  half,  and  therefore  must  contain  mixed  up  several 
successivfe  appearances.  The  prominences  are  distinctly  shown, 
and  a  defined  corona  of  rather  more  than  1'  in  height.  In  the 
halo  there  are  indications  of  portions  of  unequal  brightness,  and 
a  radial  structure,  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  a  V-shaped 

*  Tbeae  Isiues  ire  coiUtrucUd  b;  Ur.  Dillmejer  for  photognphlc  copjine. 
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rift  or  dark  space  in  the  halo  on  the  southeast,  beginning  from 
the  outer  boundary  of  the  bright  corona ;  a  second  similar  daik 
space  is  fiuntly  traceable  on  the«outh.  The  same  dark  gaps  are 
also  recorded  in  an  eye-sketch  by  Lieutenant  Brown.  Similar  dark 
rifts  *  are  also  shown  in  Mr.  Brothers's  photograph  taken  at  Syra- 
cuse, a  representation  of  which  is  given  in  Plate  X.t  The  photo- 
graph taken  by  Mr.  Brothers  is  very  valuable,  since  it  shows  the 
halo  extending  toward  the  northwest,  about  two  diameters  of  the 
moon,  and  on  the  east  and  south  about  one  diameter ;  the  halo, 
therefore,  is  not  concentric  with  either  the  sun  or  moon,  but  ex- 
tends to  the  greatest  distance  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
moon  is  moving.  It  shows  in  many  parts  traces  of  a  radial  struct- 
ure. The  stronger  light  about  the  moon  is  much  broader  on  the 
west  and  northwest,  and  assumes  a  somewhat  stellate  appear- 
ance, with  rays  gradually  softening  down,  as  if  combed  out  into 
the  fainter  halo.  This  photograph  was  taken  in  eight  seconds, 
from  the  9dd  to  the  101st  second  after  the  commencement  of 
totality,  and  therefore  presents  a  true  representation  of  the  differ- 
ent phenomena  at  the  time — that  is,  as  regards  their  relative 
actinic  power,  which  may  possibly  differ  in  a  sensible  degree  fit>m 
the  relative  brightness  they  present  to  the  eye.  The  eye-sketches 
made  at  different  stations  show  remarkable  differences,  especially 
in  the  form  of  the  outer  part  of  the  halo ;  some  represent  it  as  con- 
sisting of  separate  rays,  others  give  to  it  an  almost  true  geometrical 
contour ;  in  some  of  the  Spanish  sketches  a  tendincy  to  assume  a 
roughly  quadrangular  form  can  be  detected,  while  in  most  of  the 
Sicilian  drawings  there  is  a  tendency  to  an  annular  form. 

'^  We  pass  to  the  spectroscopic  observations  of  the  corona  and 
halo. 

"  Prof.  Winlock,  using  a  spectroscope  of  two  prisms  on  a  five 
and  a  half  inch  achromatic,  found  a  &int  continuous  spectrum. 
Of  the  bright  lines,  the  most  persistent  was  1474  Elirchhoff. 
This  bright  line,  and  the  continuous  s{)ectrum  without  dark  lines, 
were  followed  from  the  sun  to  at  least  20'  fit>m  his  disk.  Prof. 
Young  estimates  the  least  extension  of  this  line  to  a  solar  radiua. 

*  [Spbseqiieiit  oomiMriBOiiB  of  Mr.  WfOtrd's  photograph  with  that  taken  bjr  Mr. 
Brothers  leare  little  doubt  of  the  abeolute  agreement  in  position  of  these  dark  rifti  or 
gaps.  Prot  Young  remarks,  ''If  this  beso,  it  certidnly  bears  rerj  sftODg^jr  fai  &TOr 
of  those  theories  wliich  sssign  a  pordjr  solar  origin  to  the  wliole  phenomena.*^ 

t  The  thanks  of  the  trsnslatois  are  doe  to  Mr.  Brothers  Ibr  his  kind  pormiistoa 
to  introduce  this  drawing,  and  also  for  the  care  he  has  taken  fai  eorreotiDg  the  prooft. 
18 
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Captain  Maclear,  observing  with  a  direct-vision  spectroscope 
attached  to  a  four-inch  telescope,  saw  a  faint  continuous  spec- 
trum and  bright  lines  in  position  about  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  to  a 
distance  of  8'  from  the  moon's  limb,  and  also  the  same  lines,  but 
much  fainter,  on  the  m/oon^s  dish.  Iliis  observation  would  seem 
to  show,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  that  some  of  the  light 
from  the  true  surroundings  of  the  sun  is  scattered  by  sonle  me- 
dium between  the  eye  and  the  moon,  and  therefore  the  distance 
from  the  moon  to  which  these  lines  can  be  traced  does  not  imply 
necessarily  an  equally  great  extension  of  the  true  halo. 

"Lieutenant  Brown,  of  Lord  Lindsay's  party,  saw  only  a 
continuous  spectrum  without  bright  lines,  from  4^'  to  25'  from 
the  moon's  limb.  Mr.  Garpmael,  observing  at  Estepona,  saw 
three  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  corona.  He  considers 
the  one  in  green  to  correspond  with  1359  Kirchhoff. 

"  The  observations  with  the  polariscope  show  that  a  portion 
of  the  coronal  light  is  polarized ;  and  though  the  results  as  to  the 
plane  of  polarization  are  interpreted  differently  by  different 
observers,  there  seems  reason  to  suppose  with  Mr.  Banyard  and 
Mr.  Peirce  that  the  light  is  polarized  radially,  showing  that  the 
corona  and  halo  may  possibly  reflect  solar  light  as  well  as  emit 
light  of  their  own. 

"  There  is  one  observation  made  by  Prof.  Yoimg  which  is  of 
80  much  importance  that  it  will  be  well  to  give  an  account  of  it 
in  Prof.  Langld^'s  words : 

"  '  With  the  slit  of  his  spectroscope  placed  longitudiilally  at 
the  moment  of  obscuration,  and  for  one  or  two  seconds  later,  the 
field  of  the  instrument  was  filled  with  bright  lines.  As  far  as 
could  be  judged,  during  this  brief  interval  every  non-atmospheric 
line  of  the  solar  spectrum  showed  bright ;  an  interesting  obser- 
vation confirmed  by  Mr.  Pye,  a  young  gentleman  whose  volun- 
tary aid  proved  of  much  service.  From  the  concurrence  of  these 
independent  observations  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  assuming 
the  probable  existence  of  an  envelope  surrounding  the  photo- 
sphere, and  beneath  the  chromosphere,  usually  so  called,  whose 
thickness  must  be  limited  to  two  or  three  seconds  of  arc,  and 
which  gives  a  discontinuous  spectrum  consisting  of  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  Fraunhofer  lines  showing  them — ^that  is,  hrigkt  on  a  dark 
ground.' 

"  Bapid  and  imperfect  as  this  early  sketch  must  necessarily 
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of  the  observations  of  the  last  eclipse,  it  shows  a  distinct  and 
iportant  gain  to  our  knowledge  of  solar  physics." 

Prof.  Yonng  considers  it  to  be  shown  by  the  observations  of 
lis  eclipse  that  ^^  one  important  element  of  the  corona  consists 
in  a  solar  envelope  of  glowing  gas  reaching  to  a  considerable 
elevation,"  at  least  to  8^  or  10'  on  the  average,  with  occasional 
prolongations  of  double  that  extent,  and  it  may  turn  out  to  have 
no  upper  limit  whatever.  He  states :  ^^  There  was  an  important 
difference  between  the  behavior  of  the  hydrogen  line  and  that 
of  1474.  At  the  edge  of  the  chromosphere  there  was  a  sudden 
and  very  great  falling  off  in  the  brightness  of  the  former,  while 
no  such  boundary  was  observed  for  the  latter ;  the  line  grew 
regularly  and  continuously  more  fitint  as  the  distance  from  the 
sun  increased,  until  it  simply  faded  out."  Prof.  Young  says,  "I 
have  no  hesitation  in  ajfirming  that  the  corona  as  it  appeared  to 
me  in  December  was  a  very  different  phenomenon  torn  what  I 
saw  the  year  before,  and  far  more  complex."  He  considers  the 
spectrum  of  the  corona  to  consist  of  at  least  four  superposed 
elements : 

•  "  1.  A  continuous  spectrum  without  lines  either  bright  or 
dark,  due  to  incandescent  dust — ^that  is,  particles  of  solid  or  liquid 
meteoric  matter  near  the  sun. 

'^  2.  A  true  gaseous  spectrum,  consisting  of  one  (1474)  or 
more  bright  Imes,  which  may  arise  from  the  vapor  of  the  meteoric 
dust,  but  more  probably  from  a  solar  atmosphere  through  which 
the  meteoric  particles  move  as  foreign  bodies. 

^^  3.  A  true  sunlight  spectram  (with  its  dark  lines),  formed 
by  photospheric  light  reflected  from  the  solar  atmosphere  and 
meteoric  dust.  To  this  reflected  sunlight  undoubtedly  is  due 
most  of  the  polarization. 

^^4.  Another  component  spectrum  is  due  to  the  light  re- 
flected from  the  particles  of  our  own  atmosphere.  This  is  a 
mixture  of  the  three  already  named,  with  the  addition  of  the 
chromosphercHspectrum ;  for,  while  at  the  middle  of  the  eclipse 
the  air  is  wholly  shielded  fromi  photospheric  sunlight,  it  is  of 
course  exposed  to  illumination  from  the  prominences  and  upper 
portions  of  the  chromosphere. 

^^  5.  If  there  should  be  between  us  and  the  moon,  at  the 
moment  of  eclipse,  any  doud  of  cosmical  dust,  the  light  reflected 
by  this  cloud  would  come  in  as  a  flfth  element." 
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Mr.  Proctor  (^^  Monthly  Kotices,"  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  184)  conBidera 
that  we  have  evidence  of  vertical  disturbance,  with  reference  to 
the  Bun's  globe,  in  the  objects  which  snrround  the  snn,  and  that 
these  are  not  of  the  nature  of  concentric  atmospheric  shells.  The 
observations,  he  remarks,  of  Zollner  and  Bespighi  show  that  the 
prominences,  as  respects  their  first  formation,  are  phenomena  of 
eruption.  The  velocity  with  which  the  gaseous  matter  of  the 
prominences  must  pass  the  photosphere  must  be  in  many  cases 
at  least  200  miles  per  second,  and  its  initial  velocity  probably  not 
less  than  300  miles  per  second.  Dense  gaseous  matter  flung  out 
with  the  hydrogen  would  probably  retain  a  velocity  of,  say,  240 
miles  per  second,  and  reach  a  height  exceeding  that  indicated  by 
the  greatest  extension  of  the  radiations  observed  last  December. 
From  an  examination  of  the -original  negative  taken  by  Mr. 
Brothers,  Mr.  Proctor  considers  that  this  photograph  &vors  the 
view  that  the  coronal  radiations  are  phenomena  of  eruption.] 

55.  The  Telespeotbosoope,  and  Method  of  oBSEBviNa  the 
Spectba  of  the  Pbominenoes  in  Sunshine. 

As  early  as  October,  1866,  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer  commu- 
nicated to  the  Eoyal  Society  a  method  for  observing  the  spectrum 
of  the  solar  prominences  at  any  time  when  the  sun  was  visible, 
but  his  labors  were  unproductive,  owing  to  the  insufficient  dis- 
persive power  of  his  instrument.* 

In  observing  the  solar  eclipse  of  18th  August,  1868,  Janssen 

*  [Though  to  Mr.  Lockyer  is  due  the  first  publication  of  the  idea  of  the  poesibilitj 
Of  applying  the  spectroscope  to  obsenre  the  red  flames  in  sunshine,  as  a  matter  of 
Idstory  it  should  not  be  passed  over  that,  about  the  same  time,  the  same  idea  occurred 
quite  independently  to  two  other  astronomers,  Mr.  Stone,  of  Greenwich,  and  Mr.  Hug- 
gins.  These  observers  were,  howcTer,  unsuccessful  in  numerous  attempts  which  they 
made  to  see  the  spectra  of  the  prominences,  for  the  reason  probably  that  the  spec- 
trosoopes  they  employed  were  not  of  suflScient  dispersiTe  power  to  make  the  bright 
lines  of  the  solar  flames  easily  yisible.  When  the  position  of  the  lines  was  known, 
Huggins  saw  them  instantly  with  the  same  spectroscope  (two  prisms  of  eo"")  which  he 
had  previously  used  in  vain. 

It  does  not  seem  that  Janssen  was  aware  of  Lockyer^s  suggestion  in  1866,  or  that 
he  had  seen  the  following  description  of  the  experiments  of  Huggins,  published  some 
six  months  before  the  eclipse  (February,  1868)  in  the  **  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Sodety  **  (vol  xxvill,  p.  88) :  "  During  the  last  two  years  Mr.  Huggins 
has  made  numerous  observations  for  the  purpose  of  obtidning  a  view  of  the  red  promi- 
nences seen  during  a  solar  edipse.  The  invisibility  of  these  objects  at  ordinary  times 
Is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  illnmination  of  our  atmosphere.    If  these  bo<]Kes  are 
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was  surprised  by  the  renuqrkable  brilliancy  of  the  prominence- 
lines,  and  exclaimed,  as  the  son  reappeared  and  the  prominences 
fiided  away,  ^^  Je  revernd  ces  lignes  U  en  dehors  des  Eclipses ! " 
Clouds  prevented  him  carrying  out  his  intention  on  that  day,  but 
on  the  19th  of  August  he  was  up  by  daybreak  to  await  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  and  scarcely  had  the  orb  of  day  risen  in  full  splendor 
above  the  horizon  than  he  succeeded  in  seeing  the  spectrum  of 
the  prominences  with  perfect  distinctness.  The  phenomena  of 
the  previous  day  had  completely  changed  their  character:  the 
distribution  of  tibe  masses  of  gas  round  the  sun's  edge  was  en- 
tirely different,  and  of  the  great  prominence  scarcely  a  trace 
remained.  For  seventeen  consecutive  days  Janssen  continued 
to  observe  and  make  drawings  of  the  prominences,  by  which  it 
was  proved  that  these  gaseous  masses  changed  their  form  and 
position  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Janssen's  paper  commu- 
nicating his  discovery  to  the  French  Minister  of  Education  is 
dated  from  Ciocanada,  the  19th  of  September. 

Lockyer,  in  the  mean  time,  had  caused  some  improvements 
to  be  made  in  his  instrument,  and  only  received  it  again  into  his 
possession  on  the  16th  of  October,  1868,  long  after  the  news  of 
Janssen's  disooyery  had  reached  Europe.  On  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber the  tde^pedrosoope  *  was  sufficiently  in  order  to  allow  of  its 
being  employed  for  observation,  and  on  the  same  day  Lockyer 
wrote  in  a  communication  to  the  Boyal  Society  as  follows : 

^'  I  have  this  morning  perfectly  succeeded  in  obtaining  and 
observing  part  of  the  spectrum  of  a  solar  prominence.  As  a 
result  I  have  established  the  existence  of  three  bright  lines  in 
the  following  positions  (Fig.  130,  No.  6):  1.  Absolutely  coinci- 
dent with  0 ;  2.  Nearly  coincident  with  F ;  3.  Near  D." 

This  third  line  near  D,  always  a  very  fine  line,  is  more  re- 
frangible by  nine  (fr  ten  degrees  of  Kirchhoff^s  scale  than  the 
most  refrangible  of  the  two  D-lines  (that  is  to  say,  it  lies  nearer 
to  the  green),  and  is  designated  D,. 

gaseous,  their  spectra  would  consist  of  bright  lines.  With  a  powerful  spectroscope 
the  light  scattered  by  our  atmosphere  near  the  sun's  edge  would  be  greatly  reduced  in 
intensity  by  the  dispersion  of  the  prisms,  while  the  bright  lines  of  the  prominences,  if 
such  be  present,  would  remain  but  little  diminished  in  brilliancy.  This  principle  has 
been  carried  out  by  various  forms  of  prismatic  ^>paratus,  and  also  by  other  oon- 
triyances,  but  hitherto  without  success.**] 

*  We  designate  by  this  expression  the  combination  of  a  telescope,  mored  by  doek- 
work,  with  a  spectroscope  of  great  disperuTe  power. 
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In  a  subsequent  communication  to  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Hue, 
Lockjer  states  that  the  prominences  are  merely  local  aggrega- 
tions of  a  luminous  gaseous  medium  which  entirely  envelops  the 
sun,  and  that  the  characteristic  spectrum  of  the  prominences 
could  be  obtained  on  all  sides  of  the  sun.  He  estimates  the 
thickness  of  this  gaseous  envdope  to  be  about  5,000  miles,  and 
remarks  that  the  pure  spectrum  of  a  prominence  consists  of  short 
bright  lines,  but  that  if  the  slit  of  the  instrument  be  directed  on 
to  the  limb  M  K  of  the  sun  as  already  explained  in  Fig.  132,  and 
kept  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  a  c  of  this  spot,  a  narrow 
stripe  ai  od  of  the  solar  spectrum  will  be  seen  fringed  by  the 
faint  spectrum  a  ef  c  of  the  air  and  the  prominence  jp.  As  in 
this  way  the  bright  lines  of  the  prominence  are  so  closely  joined 
to  the  solar  spectrum  as  to  form  prolongations  of  the  Fraunhofer 
lines,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  with  great  accuracy  which  of  the 
lines  coincide  with  the  Fraunhofer  lines  and  which  do  not.  If 
the  spectroscope  be  directed  according  to  this  method  to  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  sun,  and  the  slit  carried  round  the  sun,  the 
spectrum  of  the  prominences  will  be  immediately  recognized ; 
and  as  the  lines  appear  only  where  an  accumulation  of  hydrogen 
is  present,  from  the  greater  or  less  length  of  these  bright  lines  a 
drawing  of  the  form  and  position  of  the  prominences  round 
the  sun  may  be  made  with  almost  the  same  accuracy  as  during 
an  eclipse. 

A  prominence  thus  observed  and  sketched  by  Lockyer  is 
shown  in  Fig.  134.     As  the  length  of  the  bright  lines  depends 
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Sketch  of*  Prominenoe  bj  means  of  its  Spectrum  Lines. 


upon  the  height  of  the  prominence  upon  which  the  slit  of  the 
spectroscope  is  directed,  and  these  lines  appear  only  in  the  field 
of  the  instrument  when  the  light  of  the  luminous  gas  falls  into 
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the  slit,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  attention  need  only  be  directed  to 
one  of  these  bright  lines,  the  bluish-green  F-line  for  instance,  in 
order  to  determine  the  form  of  a  prominence.  If  such  a  line  be 
observed  to  be  of  some  length,  a  prominence  is  then  in  view ; 
and  if  the  slit  be  turned  slowly  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  the 
line  will  lengthen  or  shorten  according  as  the  prominence  is 
higher  or  lower ;  it  will  also  appear  interrupted,  divided,  or  as 
at  the  point  a  isolated  fix>m  the  solar  spectrum  according  as  the 
prominence  itself  is  interrupted  or  separated  fi*om  the  sun's  limb. 

Lockyer  was  undoubtedly  the  first  to  suggest  the  possibility 
of  observing  the  spectrum  of  the  prominences  in  ordinary  sun- 
light, and  to  furnish  a  method  for  the  purpose ;  Janssen  was  the 
first  to  accomplish  the  fsLCt.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  need- 
less to  discuss  to  whom  the  priority  of  this  important  discovery 
is  due ;  the  fame  connected  with  it  is  sufficiently  great  to  be 
shared  by  these  two  observers. 

The  possibility  of  observing  the  lines  of  the  prominences  in 
bright  sunshine  lies  in  the  difference  between  the  spectrum  of 
the  solar  light  and  that  of  the  prominences  ;  while  the  former  is 
continuous,  crossed  with  the  dark  lines,  the  latter  consists  mere- 
ly of  a  few  bright  lines.  If  both  spectra  be  formed  in  the  spec- 
troscope at  the  sai^e  time,  the  intense  brightness  of  ^e  continu- 
ous spectrum  will  in  an  ordinary  instrument  completely  over- 
power the  one  consisting  of  lines,  and  prevent  its  being  visible. 
It  has,  however,  been  shown  (p.  163)  that,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  prisms,  the  spectrum  may  be  greatly  extended,  where- 
by the  continuous  spectrum  becomes  considerably  diminished  in 
intensity,  and  may,  indeed,  by  the  use  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
prisms,  be  rendered  almost  invisible ;  the  light  of  the  promi- 
nences, on  the  contrary,  consists  of  very  few  colors,  which,  though 
becoming  farther  separated  one  from  another  by  the  increased 
dispersion  of  the  light,  are  yet  merely  displaced,  and  do  not 
suffer  any  very  perceptible  loss  of  light,  but  remain  still  visible 
in  the  spectroscope  as  very  bright  lines.  It  therefore  follows 
that  by  the  use  of  a  spectroscope  of  highly-dispersive  power,  the 
dazzling  light  of  the  sun  is  modified,  while  the  lines  of  the 
prominences  retaining  their  intensity  may  be  observed  even  on 
the  disk  of  the  sun.  The  greater,  therefore,  the  dispersive  pow- 
er of  the  instrument,  the  brighter  will  the  colored  lines  of  the 
prominences  appear  to  be. 
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It  w&s  oil  these  considerations  that  Lockyer  based  his  plan  of 
observing  the  spectra  of  the  prominencee  in  fiill  sunlight  by 
means  of  a  telespectroscope  (Fig.  ISo).  For  this  purpose  the  slit 
of  a  highly-dispersive  spectroscope,  dceh,  firmly  attached  by  t 
rodfl  a  ah  to  an  eqaatorially  monnted  telescope  L  T  P,  driven  t 
clock-work,  is  directed  perpondicolarly  on  to  the  edge  of  the  son^ 
image  formed  in  the  telescope.     By  moving  the  tube  «  of  t 


spectroscope  from  end  to  end  of  the  spectram,  and  setting  1 
focus  each  time,  the  bright  lines  of  the  prominences  may  be  eeenj 
as  prolongations  of  the  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum  of  the  sun's 
disk  on  a  background  of  the  exceedingly  famt  spectrum  of  thffl 
earth's  atmosphere.     In  the  picture,  S  is  the  finder,  g  a 
for  moving  the  telescope  in  declination,  d  the  tube  contain 
the  slit,  A  a  small  telescope  for  reading  the  divisions  on  the  r 
erometer-screw  bead,  partly  concealed  by  the  rod  a  a. 
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The  telescope,  an  excellent  refrftctor  of  OJ  iucheB  aperture, 
and  981  mchea  focal  length,  is  driven  h;  clock-work.  The  speo- 
troeeope,  conBtmcted  by  Browning  with  hia  well-known  ability, 
is  represented  on  an  enlai^ed  scale  in  Fig.  186.  The  eye^eoe  is 
separated  from  the  telescope,  and  the  small  image  of  the  son  is 


tlierefore  formed  beyond  the  tube  of  the  telescope,  and  can,  if 
necessary,  be  easily  received  upon  a  screen.  The  slit  of  the  col- 
limator d  is  fixed  precisely  on  the  edge  of  this  image,  and  the 
small  telescope  e  so  &r  turned  round  the  pivot  m  by  the  driving- 
screw  n  as  to  bring  the  dark  line  C  or  F  of  the  solar  spectrum 
into  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view.  The  adjustment  of  the 
spectroscope  to  the  telescope  allows  of  the  slit  being  brought 
either  radially  or  tangentially  on  to  any  part  of  the  sun's  limb  as 
required.     The  system  of  prisms  C  consists  of  seven  prisms  of 
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•7 


dense  flint  glass*  of  45^  each,  and  possesses  a  refracting  angle 
of  more  than  300^ :  when  a  still  greater  dispersion  is  needed, 
Lockyer  employs  an  eighth  prism  of  60^,  and  in  some  special  cases 
even  makes  use  in  addition  of  a  system  of  direct-vision  prisms, 
which  is  introduced  into  the  telescope-tube  e. 

Fig.  137,  in  connection  with  Fig.  •132,  will  explain  more 
clearly  this  method  of  observing  the  prominences.  S  represents 
thft  solar  image  as  formed  by  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope ; 
pp  the  image  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sxm,  which 
is  rendered  invisible  owing  to  the  overpowering  light  of  day. 
The  slit  88  i&  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  sun's  limb,  and  is 
therefore  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  radius,  so  that  one  half 
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falls  on  the  sun's  disk,  while  the  other  half  extends  beyond  it  on 
to  the  surrounding  envelope  of  glowing  hydrogen  (the  promi- 
nences). In  spectrum  1,  which  is  still  bright,  though  very  much 
weakened  by  the  great  dispersion  of  the  light,  the  Fraunhofer 
lines  are  very  strongly  marked.    The  other  half  of  the  field  of 

*  The  glass  had  a  specific  graTity  of  8.91,  a  refractory  index  of  1.665,  and  a  dis- 
persive  power  of  0.0762. 


* 

I 
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view  contains  the  Bpectrum  of  the  air  2,  3,  which  is  extremely 
faint,  and  which  by  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  number  of  prisms 
may  be  very  nearly  extinguished.  The  spectrum  2  of  the  promi- 
nence stratum  pp  appears  upon  this  spectrum  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  spectrum  1  of  the  sun's  disk,  and  it  has  been 
found  by  observation  that  spectrum  2  consists  of  several  Irigkt 
lines,  among  which  the  hydrogen  lines  are  at  all  times  particular- 
ly brilliant,  of  which  Ha  (red)  forms  the  exact  prolongation  of 
C,  H/8  (greenish  blue)  the  equally  accurate  prolongation  of  F, 
and  H  7  (blue)  less  refrangible  than  G  (not  represented  in  the 
drawing) ;  there  is  also  to  be  seen  the  line  as  yet  unknown  D„ 
immediately  following  the  sodium  line  D,. 

In  Plate  IX.,  No.  4,  is  represented  the  spectrum  of  the  sun, 
and  that  of  its  immediate  neighborhood,  as  it  usually  appears  in 
a  large  telespectroscope  with  a  radial  slit.  In  the  latter  spec- 
trum, besides  the  four  bright  lines  of  luminous  hydrogen,  other 
bright  lines  are  generally  visible,  being  the  reversal  of  the  Fraun- 
hofer  lines ;  among  these,  the  yellow  line  D,  beyond  D  is  usually 
present,  and  frequently  a  green  line  due  to  iron,  1475  (Kirch- 
hoff),  besides  the  three  magnesium  lines  },  and,  according  to  an 
observation  by  Rayet,  the  two  sodium  lines  D,  and  D,.  From 
the  circumstance  of  the  spectrum  of  the  prominences,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  gaseous  stratum  pp  immediately  surrounding  the 
sun,  being  composed  of  colored  lines,  Lockyer  has  given  to  this 
gaseous  envelope  the  name  of  chromosphere. 

The  slit  may  also  be  placed  in  a  position  tangential  to  the 
sun's  limb,  as  at  s^  «,  (Fig.  187),  and  the  light  admitted  either 
exclusively  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sun,  namely, 
from  the  chromosphere,  or  else  in  conjunction  with  that  from 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  sun. 

Instead  of  examining  the  direct  image  of  the  sun  as  formed 
by  the  object-glass,  a  magnified  image  may  be  obtained  by 
drawing  out  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  and  directing  ^he  slit 
on  to  this  enlarged  image. 

The  telespectroscope  employed  by  Prof.  Young  (Fig.  181)  is 
essentially  of  the  same  construction  as  that  just  described,  used 
by  Lockyer. 

Merz,  the  celebrated  optician  of  Munich,  constructs  direct- 
vision  spectroscopes  of  great  dispersive  power,  for  the  spectro- 
scopic observation  of  the  prominences;  they  afford  the  advan- 
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tage  *  of  viewing  directly  the  object  to  be  observed — ae,  for  in- 
stance, the  snn'B  limb,  a  prominence  or  a  spot — and  are  intro- 
duced into  the  telescope  in  place  of  the  eye-piece.    Fig.  138 
shows  the  interior  construction  of  such  a  spectroscope.     The 
system  of  prisms  P  has  a  dispersive  power  from  D  to  H  =  S'^ ; 
the  collimating  lens  is  placed  at  C ;  one-half  of  the  slit  s  Sy  adjust- 
able by  the  screw  S,  is  covered  by  the  reflecting  prism  r,  which 
receives  the  light  used  for  comparison,  whether  that  of  a  flame  or 
a  Geissler's  tube,  from  the  side  opposite  to  where  the  screw  S  is 
placed ;  L  is  a  cylindrical  lens  employed  for  stellar  observations, 
but  withdrawn  for  observations  on  the  sun.    The  telescope  F, 
of  which  the  object-glasses  have  a  focal  length  of  four  inches,  and 
an  aperture  of  seven  lines,  is  provided  with  the  positive  eye-piece 
O  of  one  inch,  and  furnished  with  a  micrometer  of  points  m 
m,  with  the  necessary  delicate  adjustments.     By  means  of  the 
screw  ffy  the  tube  F,  under  pressure  of  the  opposing  springy^,  can 
be  so  &r  turned  toward  either  side  as  to  be  fixed  on  any  part  of 
the  spectrum  from  the  extreme  red  to  the  violet. 

In  this  form  the  instrument  acts  as  an  ordinary  highly-dis- 
persive spectroscope,  particularly  when  it  is  screwed  into  the  place 
of  the  eye-piece  of  a  telescope  in  order  to  observe  the  spectrum 
of  a  faint  object,  such  as  the  moon,  the  planets,  or  the  brightest 
of  the  fixed  stars. 

When  the  instrument  is  required  for  the  observation  of  the 
solar  prominences,  its  dispersive  power  must  be  doubled  by  the 

Fig.  188. 


Mcrz'*B  simple  and  Compoimd  Spcctrosoope. 

introduction  of  a  second  direct-vision  system  of  prisms  similar  to 
that  marked  P  between  the  collimating  lens  C  and  the  first  sys- 
tem of  prisms.    In  this  compound  form  the  instrument  shows 

*  [There  is  no  advantage  in  this ;  on  the  contrary,  the  position  of  the  obeerrer  is 
less  convenient,  especially  when  the  sun  is  high.] 
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very  distinctly  in  a  clear  atmosphere  the  fine  nickel  line  between 
the  two  sodium  lines  D,  and  D,.  To  assist  in  directing  the 
instrument  on  to  any  part  of  the  sun's  limb,  a  divided  position- 
ci^le  is  attached  within  the  tube  at  the  part  where  it  is  screwed 
on  to  the  telescope. 

According  to  Carpmael,  one  of  Browning^s  direct-vision  sys- 
tem of  seven  prisms,  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  spectro- 
scope described  in  page  86,  suffices,  when  combined  with  the 
two-inch  object-glass  of  a  good  telescope,  to  show  in  sunlight  the 
two  bright  prominence-lines  H  a  and  H  fi.  When  the  instru- 
ment is  so  mounted  as  to  be  turned  with  convenience  on  to  the 
sun,  a  blue  glass  is  placed  before  the  slit,  so  as  to  exclude  all  but 
blue  light  from  the  spectroscope.  When  the  image  of  the  sun 
formed  within  the  telescope  passes  over  the  slit,  and  the  slit  is 
placed  in  t^e  right  position,  the  bright  greenish-blue  line  H  fi 
will  be  seen  as  a  prolongation  of  the  F-line  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
By  substituting  red  glass  for  blue,  the  red  line  H  a  will  be  seen  in 
a  similar  manner  as  the  prolongation  of  the  line  C. 

Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  by  telegraph  of 
Janssen's  discovery,  Secchi,  at  Bome,  began  a  series  of  spectrum 
investigations  of  the  prominences.  He  employed  a  spectroscope 
of  two  excellent  flint-glass  prisms  of  highly-dispersive  power, 
capable  of  showing  the  fine  Fraunhofer  lines  situated  between  B 
and  A,  and  placed  it  in  combination  with  an  excellent  equa- 
torial. Even  on  the  first  attempt,  as  the  narrow  slit  was  fiixcd 
on  the  sun's  limb,  the  lines  C  and  F  were  observed  to  be  re- 
versed in  the  spectrum  of  the  air,  and  appeared  therefore  as 
bright  Unes. 

Secchi  then  carried  the  slit  completely  round  the  disk  of  the 
sun,  placing  it  alternately  in  a  direction  parallel  and  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  sun's  limb.  He  observed  that  the  bright  Hne  0  (red) 
was  everywhere  visible ;  with  the  slit  in  a  position  perpendicular 
to  the  sun's  limb,  this  line  was  always  from  10*  to  15*  in  length, 
excepting  in  a  zone  of  45^  on  each  side  of  the  equator ;  in  this 
region,  where  the  solar  spots  and  faculse  are  known  to  abound, 
this  line  was  four  times  its  ordinary  length.  In  many  places  the 
C-line  was  separated  from  the  sun's  limb;  when  the  slit  was 
placed  at  a  tangent  to  the  limb,  this  line  always  appeared  as  a 
bright  line  crossing  the  entire  spectrum,  and  sometimes  was  cut 
up  in  single  pieces  when  the  slit  was  removed  from  the  sun'a 
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;  ]  limb,  but  always  appeared  complete  and  unbroken  when  the  slit 

i  '  jv  was  again  brougM  in  contact  with  the  limb  of  the  sun. 

I    7  This  proves  what  the  observations  of  solar  eclipses*  and  the 

:  researches  of  Lockyer  had  ^eady  shown,  that  the  stratom  of 

'      .  glowing  gas  (4iie  chromosphere)  surrounding  the  sun  is  really 

continuous,  though  distributed  very  unevenly.    Where  a  bright 

line  attains  the  height  of  OO'^  or  more  in  the  spectrum,  it  pro- 

I  ^  claims  the  existence  of  a  prominence  in  that  place,  and  where  a 

bright  line  is  broken  into  fragments,  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
presence^  of  isolated  masses  of  glowing  gas — of  solar  clouds  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  sun's  surface. 


56.  The  Chromosphere  and  its  Spectrum. 

•  By  the  term  chromosphere  is    designated  that  luminous, 

gaseous  envelope  by  which  the  sun  is  entirely  surrounded.t     As 

already  mentioned,  its  spectrum  consists  of  a  number  of  bright 

lines,  among  which  those  of  hydrogen  are  always  present,  and 

\    ^  are  especially  noticeable  from  their  length  and  brilliancy,     ff 
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'  f  *  [Profl  Swan,  discussing  his  observations  of  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  July, 

Sr    .f  1851,  wrote  (April,  1852) :  **  Obviously  the  simplest  view  that  can  be  taken  of  this 

I  phenomenon  is  to  regard  the  red  fringe  and  the  red  protuberances  as  of  the  same 

^  nature ;  and  all  the  observations  will  then  confirm  the  idea  that  the  matter  composing 

^  those  objects  m  distribuUd  aU  round  the  «tfn.''    Prof.  Grant,  in  his  *'  History  of  PhysT- 

^  cal  Astronomy  "  (date  of  preface  March  2,  1852),  expresses  a  similar  opinion.     Lever- 

:'i  rier  in  1860  wrote :  "The  existmce  of  a  bed  of  rose-colored  matter,  partially  transpcir- 

ent,  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun,  is  a  fact  established  by  the  observations- 
K '.  made  during  the  totality  in  the  eclipse  of  this  year."] 

;;,  f  [This  term  was  used  originally  to  denote  the  red  flames  and  stratum  of  red  light 

^  *  connecting  them.    Recently  it  has  been  suggested  to  extend  it  to  the  whole  of  the 

'  J  light  surrounding  the  sun,  which  gives  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines.    At  the  present 

J;  time,  however,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  to  be  able  to  distinguish  with  precision 

I  the  different  •bjects  which  make  up  the  sun's  surroundings. 

!  Prof.  Toung  writes :  **  One  important  element  of  the  corona  consists  in  a  solar 

I  envelope  of  glowing  gas  reaching  to  a  considerable  elevation.    For  this  envelope  the 

name  of  ^eucosphere '  has  been  proposed ;  it  seems  a  suitable  term  and  well  worthy 
of  adoption.    It  has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  *  chromosphere '  covers  the 
i  whole  bright-line  region  around  the  sun ;  but,  when  the  latter  name  was  first  proposed, 

«;  there  was  evidently  no  idea  that  above  the  envelope  of  hydrogen  there  lay  another 

L  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  times  as  extensive,  and  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  re-  • 

7  strict  it  to  the  lower  hydrogen  stratum,  and  retain  the  new  term  for  the  more  elevated 

mass  of  gaseous  matter." 

Ifr.  Proctor  suggests  that  "  the  relation  between  the  prominences  and  the  layer  of 
colored  matter  at  a  lower  level  is  such  as  to  render  the  term  Sierra^  employed  by  those 
who  discovered  the  layer,  altogether  more  appropriate  than  chromoitph&re,  whidh 
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diring  tlie  observation  tiie  slit  of  the  spectroBcopc  be  placed 
radiaUy,  as  in  Fig.  137,  bo  that,  while  one  half  extends  over  the 
Bun'a  limb,  the  other  half  falls  on  the  chromosphere,  the  donblc 
Bpectnuu  of  the  sun  and  chromosphere  will  then  be  received  as 
ehown  in  Plate  IX.,  No,  4,     So  great  a  power  of  diBperaion  is 


Tha  SpKtnmi  of  iha  Bun': 
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reqaiaite  in  a  BpectroBcope  Buited  to  this  porpoae,  in  order  to  snb- 
dne  the  spectnun  of  diffnsed  daylight  formed  at  the  same  time, 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  apectruin  of  the  chromoBpherc 
can  be  in  the  field  of  view  at  once,  and  therefore  the  teleecope 
muHt  bo  brought  in  various  directions  on  to  the  if  stem  of  prisma, 
in  order  to  examine  the  different  sections  of  the  entire  spectmm. 
Figs.  139,  140,  iind  141,  represent,  after  Lockyer'a  drawings, 
those  portions  of  the  apeetnuii  whicli  are  usually  observed,  eince 
they  are  those  be«t  Riiitod  for  the  examination  of  the  prominences 
and  the  chromosphere,' and  for  noticing  the  changes  occurring  in 
them.  Fig.  139  shows  that  part  of  tlie  solar  spectrum  which 
includes  the  C-line,  together  with  the  aimilar  portion  of  the 
chromosphere  exhibiting  the  hydrogen  line  II  a,  equally  broad 

seems  to  impl;  thst  the  colnrcd  Ikycr  forms  ■  aphericsl  eDTclope.  I  aec  no  reuon 
nhy  the  fine  word  Sierra  nbouM  not  be  restoroii  to  iW  place  in  our  books  of  wtron- 
omji,  uul  the  brighter  aai  fainter  pacta  of  Iho  auroaa  ihould  not  bo  ualte<l  frntma 
and  glorg .-  or  olse  the  Anlronomcr  Vjiyti't  mode  of  desoHliing  Ihem  migbt  be  adopt«d, 
and  one  called  iLi'  ritfg-furmrd  oopcmo,  the  oUier  itio  rmlialfl  oimnii,"] 
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and  aomewliat  pointed  at  its  termination.  Fig.  141  exhibits  tlie 
F-line  and  solar  Bpectmra  in  its  iinmediato  neighborhood,  snd 
above  it  the  hydrogen  line  H  /3  of  the  (■hromoBphere :  this  iiae 


D,Ds 
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Dlik  (beiDH)  ud  that  Dftha  Chramoaplisn  [ibi 


ifi  Spread  out  at  the  base,  and  terminatea  above  in  an  arrow-Bhaped  I 
point,  while  the  line  II  a,  on  the  contiary,  remains,  as  a  role,  erf  1 
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the  same  width  throughout  as  the  C-line.  Fig.  140  repreBents 
that  portion  of  the  Bpectmm  beyond  the  double  sodium  line  D, 
where  about  midway  between  two,  very  fine  dark  linea  of  the 
solar  spectrum  the  yet  unknown  line  D,  is  situated  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  chromosphere. 

While  the  red  line  H  a  is  always  brilliant  and  easily  seen,  the 
greenish-blue  line  H  /9,  though  also  very  bright,  is  yet  much 
iainter  and  frequently  also  much  shorter  than  H  a.  The  F-line, 
as  well  as  its  corresponding  line  H  /9,  is  subject  to  a  variety  of 
changes,  such  as  becoming  inflated,  bent,  widened,  twisted,  and 
broken  up — ^a  full  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  §  57. 

Besides  these  bright  lines  constantly  occurring  in  the  spectra 
of  the  prominences  and  the  chromosphere,  there  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  various  places  of  the  spectrum  many  other  bright 
lines,  very  marked  and  brilliant,  among  which  is  a  line  in  the 
red  between  B  and  0,  but  nearer  to  C  *  (Fig.  180,  No.  7),  another 
in  the  green  between  £  and  F  (Fig.  180,  Nos.  8,  5,  8)*,  the  iron 
line  1474  (E.),  the  magnesium  lines,  etc. 

In  the  same  way  the  third  hydrogen  line  H  7  (blue)  near  Q 
(Fig.  180,  No.  2 ;  Frontispiece  No.  7),  No.  2796  (K.),  appears 
very  brilliant  under  favorable  circimistances ;  and  when  the  air  is 
transparent  and  free  from  vapor,  and  a  high  prominence  is  pres- 
ent, there  is  also  seen  the  fourth  hydrogen  line  H  fi  (blue,  8870.1 
K.),  which  coincides  precisely  with  the  dark  line  marked  A  by 

o 

Angstrom,  of  a  wave-length  of  0*00041011  of  ^  millimetre;  this 
line  was  seen  by  Bayet  with  great  distinctness  on  the  80th  of 
April  and  on  the  1st  and  20th  of  May,  1869.  The  red  line  near 
C  does  not  correspond  with  any  of  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines. 

The  remarkable  yellow  line  D,  (Fig.  140)  is  seen  as  constantly 
in  every  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  sun's  disk  as  the  hydro- 
gen lines ;  the  luminous  gas  to  which  it  is  due  must  therefore, 
like  hydrogen,  form  a  constituent  of  the  chromosphere.  Lockyer 
has  been  unable  to  find  any  corresponding  dark  line  in  the  solar 
spectrum  for  this  line,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  micro- 
metric  measurements,  and  the  most  painstaking  comparisons  with 
the  maps  of  Eirchhoff  and  Gassiot. 

*  [Prof.  C.  A.  TooDg,  on  December  21,  1870,  saw,  in  the  speotmm  of  a  rerj  bright 
bat  small  prominence  on  the  N.  W.  limb  of  the  ran,  the  line  below  0,  which  he  had 
seen  twice  before,  but  had  often  looked  for  in  rain.  It  Is  the  rerenal  of  the  dark 
line,  656,  of  Kirchhoff's  map.] 
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The  position  of  tliis  line  lias  been  determined  by  Itayet,  as 
well  as  by  Lockyer  and  Secchi.  K  with  Rayet  tlie  distance  be- 
tween the  sodium  lines  D,  and  D,  be  taken  aa  the  unit,  then  the 
distance  of  the  line  D,  from  D,  =  2.49.  Il'  the  wave-lengths  of 
the  lines  D,  and  D,  be  taken  at  590,53  and  589.SS  millionth  of  a 
millimetre,  then  the  wave-lengtii  of  the  line  D,  will  bo  588.37 
millionth  of  a  millimetre.  The  poeitinn  of  this  line  in  Kirdi- 
hoff'B  scale  is  according  to  Young  1017.5,  according  to  Rayet 
1016.8. 

A  series  of  observations  npon  this  line  hue  lately  been  insti- 
tuted by  Lockyer,  who  in  eonjnnction  with  Fnmkland  had  pre- 
vionsly  ascertained,  by  comparisons  with  the  spectrum  given  by 
s  tube  filled  with  hydrogen,  that  it  could  not  be  attributed  ti> 
hydrogen  gas.     The  results  obtained  were  as  follows : 

1.  With  the  slit  tangential  to  the  sun's  limb,  the  line  J),  ap- 
peared bright  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chromosphere,  while  at  the  • 
same  time  tlie  C-line  was  dark  in  the  same  field  of  view. 

2.  In  a  prominence  over  a  spot  on  the  sim's  disk  the  lines  O 
and  F  were  bright,  while  the  yellow  line  D,  was  invisible. 

3.  In  a  prominence  which  burst  forth  mider  high  pressure 
from  the  sun,  the  motion  indicated  by  change  of  the  wave-length 
(§  57)  was  less  for  the  line  D,  than  for  either  C  or  F. 

i.  In  one  case  the  C-line  appeared  long  and  continuous,  while 
the  line  D„  though  of  equal  length,  was  broken  and  inter- 
rupted. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  line  D,  is  certainly  not  occasioned 
by  hydrogen  gas,  and  its  source  is  therefore  at  present  still  un- 
discovered. 

The  reversal  of  the  sodium  lines  D,  and  D,  (itwfe  Plate  IX., 
No.  i)  has  been  obser\'ed  by  Lockyer,  and  subsequently  also  by 
Itayet,  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere ;  tliat  is  to  say,  they 
have  been  seen  as  bright  hnes.  With  a  tangential  slit,  Eayet 
saw  both  these  lines  dark  upon  the  sun's  limb  ;  at  the  base  of  & 
magniticent  prominence  3'  high,  wliich  appeared  to  rest  upon  the 
sun's  limb,  both  these  lines  were  still  dark  and  fading  away, 
though  already  somewhat  fainter  ;  when  nearly  two-thirds  from 
the  base  they  had  entirely  disappeared,  but,  by  a  shght  displace- 
ment of  the  slit,  they  were  discovered  in  the  form  of  brigbt-yel- 
low  lines.  At  the  summit  of  the  prominence  they  were  again 
dark  lines. 
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The  fonr  magnesium  lines  },,  }„  b^j  b^j*  are  seen  not  unfre- 
qnently  as  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere,  but 
almost  always  as  very  short  lines,  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
vapor  of  magnesium  does  not  rise  to  any  great  height  in  the 
chromosphere.  When  these  bright  lines  are  visible,  the  fii'st 
three,  b^,  }„  }„  appear  of  about  equal  length,  wl^e  the  fourth 
line,  J^,  is  much  shorter  (Plate  IX.,  No.  4).  It  has  been  found 
by  Lockyer  and  Frankland  that  a  similar  phenomenon  to  that 
observed  in  the  chromx)8pkere  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  spectrum 
of  terrestrial  magnesium  when  formed  by  the  passage  of  the 
electric  spark  through  the  air  between  electrodes  of  this  metal, 
and  the  poles  too  &r  separated  to  aUow  of  the  spectrum  extend- 
ing from  one  pole  to  the  other,  but  each  pole  surrounded  by*  a 
luminous  vapor  of  magnesium.  In  observing  at  a  short  distance 
the  spectrum  of  this  luminous  gaseous  envelope,  the  most  re- 
frangible of  the  three  ms^esium  lines  that  made  their  appear- 
ance was  always  the  shortest,  and  shorter  still  were  several  other 
lines  which  have  not  been  observed  as  yet  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
chromosphere.  Of  the  many  iron  lines  occurring  as  dark  lines 
in  the  solar  spectrum,  only  a  few  appear  as  bright  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  chromosphere ;  among  these,  the  line  14Y4,  so 
often  referred  to,  which  shows  itself  as  a  short  green  line,  is  that 
most  frequently  observed. 

At  certain  times,  when  powerful  eruptions  from  the  interior, 
of  the  sun  extend  into  and  even  beyond  the  chromosphere,  the 
spectrum  of  the  latter  becomes  very  complicated.  Phenomena 
of  this  kind  have  been  fi^uently  observed  by  Lockyer  with  a 
tangential  slit.  This  position  offers  the  advantage  of  viewing  at 
one  time  a  much  larger  extent  of  the  sun's  limb,  or  chromo- 
sphere, than  can  be  obtained  by  a  slit  placed  radially,  although 
the  latter  position  is  advantageous  when  the  object  of  the  ob- 
server is  to  watch  the  changes  occurring  in  the  chromosphere,  or 
to  observe  especially  the  form  and  height  of  the  prominences. 
When  the  slit  is  placed  tangentially  upon  the  sun's  limb,  so  that 
portions  of  the  sun  and  chromosphere  are  visible  at  the  same 
time  to  an  equal  height  in  the  slit,  the  spectra  of  the  sun  and 
chromosphere  are  no  longer  seen  side  by  side,  but  are  partially 
superposed,  the  one  obscuring  the  other.    An  instance  of  this  is 

*  [Three  only  of  tBese  lines  belong  to  magnefliam,  b»  oonslsts  ot  lines  of  nickel 
and  iron.] 
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^ven  in  Fig.  142,  as  observed  by  Lockyer  in  that  portion  of  the 
Bpectrum  containing  the  C-line,  wlien  the  slit  eneonntered  a 
prominence;  the  dark  C-line  was  completely  annihilated,   and 


OoTt^rlnit  at  tbedvk  C-Hne  with  II  a. 

replaced  by  a  bright  band.  The  F-line,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  143, 
was  differently  affected.  In  the  spectrum  of  the  light  omitted 
from  the  extreme  edge  of  the  aun,  the  bright  F-line  H/9  appears 
to  be  of  greater  re&angibility  than  the  dark  F-ltne  itself,  bat,  at  s 
ehort  distance  from  the  sun's  limb,  the  dark  F-line  in  the  epec- 
trum  of  a  prominence  was  alao  completely  replace)^  by  the  cor- 
responding bright  line  of  hydrogen  gas.  Not  only  the  hydrogen 
lines,  but  also  many  other  lines,  appear  bright,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere,  and,  on  the 
l7th  of  April,  1870,  hundreds  of  such  bright  or  reversed  Frauu- 
hofer  lines  were  observed  by  Lockyer  at  a  spot  in  the  chromo- 
Bphere  where  a  prominence  was  situated.  The  complications  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  were  most  remarkable  in  the 
regions  mure  refrangible  than  C,  and  in  those  extending  from 
the  line  E  to  beyond  S,  and  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  F  ;  the 
vapor  of  iron  under  extreme  pressure  seems  to  be  an  importaDt 
agent  in  this  phenomenon. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  observable  in  the 
bri^t  lines  of  hydrogen  gas  seen  in  tlie  spectrum  of  the  chromo- 
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sphere  is  that  of  the  wideQing  at  the  base  and  pointed  arrow-like 
terminatiou  of  the  greenish-blue  line  H  y9,  as  well  fta  the  narrow- 
ing to  a  point  of  the  other  bright  hnea  H  a  and  D„  as  rcpre- 
aented  in  Fige.  13d,  140,  and  141,  The  caiiaes  affecting  the 
width  of  the  gpectnmi  lines  have  been  pointed  out  in  §  3'2 ;  these 
have  been  found  to  consiet  partly  in  the  density  dependent  upon 
pressure,  and  partly  in  the  tempcratnreof  the  gas,  yet,  according 
to  some  experiments  made  by  Secchi,  the  temperature  ia  found 
to  exercise  the  most  important  influence  upon  the  width  of  the 
lines.  At  a  given  temperature,  aud  at  a  certain  degree  of  rare- 
faction, the  BpectruiQ  of  hydrogen  eonsiats  of  the  three  character- 
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iatic  lines  H  a,  II  )9,  H  7.  With  an  increase  of  temperatnre,  the 
line  H  7  is  the  first  to  begin  to  widen  on  both  sides,  then  H  ff 
becomee  similarly  affected,  while  H  a  remains  unchanged,  even 
when  n  7  has  passed  into  a  broad,  ill-defined  violet  band.  When 
ibe  gas  is  rarefied,  then  II  a  is  the  first  to  disappear,  while  H  $ 
remains  unaffected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  bo  proved 
from  Secchi's  experiments  that,  with  the  itauie  density  of  gas,  a 
decrease  of  temperature  is  followed  by  a  narrowing  of  the  three 
lines,  and  that,  with  a  given  density,  tliere  is  a  limit  to  the  de- 
crease of  tempemtare  st  which  they  will  entirely  disappear.  Tlie 
pointed  termination  of  the  bright  liiie#  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
chromosphere  indicates  therefore  that  the  temperatare  of  the 
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chromosphere  decreases  as  it  recedes  from  the  eun,  and,  at 
BRme  time,  that  the  density  of  the  hydrogen  envelope  is  greater 
at  the  base  of  the  chromosphere  than  in  the  hifjher  rcfpons. 

The  pheuomena  obseiTed  in  the  C-  and  F-lines  of  the  hydro- 
gen gas  in  tlie  chromoephere  and  prominences  do  not,  however, 
coneist  merely  in  tlie  widening  of  the  lines  and  their  pointed 
termination,  bnt  also  frequently  in  several  otlier  changes,  sach 
as  their  becoming  swollen  out  in  several  places  and  assuming 
twisted  appearance,  or  being  broken  up  into  separate  pieeea- 
phenomena  which  must  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  WoleaS 
eruptive  or  stormy  action  taking  place  in  the  interior  of  tbiS 
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gaseous  mass.  Among  other  obseners,  Locbyer  has  made  inaon 
observations  of  this  kind,  and  he  has  i-ecorded  the  appearanoT 
presented  by  these  lines.  An  instance  is  given  in  Kig.  144^1 
where  the  F-Une  of  the  solar  spectrum  is  accompanied  by  the4 
corresponding  bright  prominence-line  H  yS,  which,  in  addition  t* 
the  uBUftl  arrow-pointed  tennination,  has  assumed  the  form  of  n 
twisted  wavy  line,  the  lower  part  of  which  spreads  out  over  the 
flun's  disk :  the  C-line  of  the  same  prominence  remained,  in  the 
mean  while,  unaffected,  being  neither  spread  out  at  the  base  nor 
twisted  in  form. 

A  similar  phenomenon  in  a  very  brilliant  prominence  ' 
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noticed  by  Prof.  Young  on  the  19th  of  April,  1870.  The  red 
0-line  (H  a)  was  remarkablj  bright,  so  ae  to  admit  of  its 
form  being  obeerved  with  a  tolerably  wide  opening  of  the  slit, 
but  in  no  part  was  the  line  either  twisted  or  broken.  The 
F-line  (H  ff),  on  the  contrary  (Fig.  146),  &ongh  eqaally  brill- 
iant, was  everywhere  broken  up  into  pieces,  and  at  the  baae  was 
three  or  four  times  wider  than  nsual. 


It  will  presently  be  shown  in  what  manner  the  displacement 
of  .1  spectrum-line  and  the  phenomena,  depicted  in  Figs.  144  and 
145,  are  connected  with  the  motion  of  the  lominons  gaseous  mass 
to  which  these  lines  in  the  spectros&ope  owe  their  origin.  When, 
however,  as  in  these  instances,  only  one  of  the  spectrom  lines 
(H  /3)  is  8o  affected,  and  the  other  line  (H  a)  remains  unchanged, 
it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  canse  of  this  phenomenon  is  to  be 
found  in  the  eddying  motion  of  the' gas  whence  the  light  is  emit- 
ted. Young  is  of  opinion  that  phenomena  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
attributed  to  some  local  abBorption,  by  which  a  line  (color)  which 
is  much  spread  out-bythe  iiffluence  of  pressure  and  temperature 
is  particularly  affected.  By  means  of  his  powerful  spectroscope, 
composed  of  five  prisms,  Young  was  able  to  watch  the  above 
phenomenon  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

A  series  of  similar  but  still  more  complicated  phenomena 
occurring  in  the  bright  spectrum-lines  of  a  prominence,  the 
^  eauaes  of  which  will  be  dealt  with  more  in  detail  in  §  5t,  were 
obser\'ed  by  Loekyer  in  April,  1870,  when  some  sketches  were 
taken  of  them  by  an  experienced  draughtsman.  In  this  instance 
the  phenomena  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  red  C-line,  to  which 
Loekyer  directed  his  attention  almost  exclusively. 

Wlien  the  air  is  exceedingly  tranquil  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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a  large  solar  spot,  or  over  a  large  r^on  in  the  ma'a  disk,  ab- 
aorption  bands  are  seen  to  traverse  the  "whole  length  of  the  speo> 
tmm  (Fig.  107)  crossing  at  right  angles  the  Fnnnhofer  lines  j 
th^  vary  in  width  and  in  depth  of  shade,  according  as  a  pore,  a 
depression,  or  a  completely-formed  spot,  is  found  opposite  the 
corresponding  place  in  the  alit.  Here  and  there,  in  the  brightest 
portions  of  the  spectrum,  there  snddenl;  a]^>ears  a  lozengenshApod 
light  (Fig.  146,  No.  2)  in  the  middle  of  the  absorption  line.  It 
is  thought  by  Lockyer  to  be  cansed  by  Inminoue  hydrogen  which 
is  Bobjected  to  a  more  than  oBiial  pressnre,  and  this  may,  there- 
fore, possibly  be  the  cause  of  those  extremely  bright  points  which 
are  to  be  observed  in  the  faculffl  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  son^s 
limb. 

Fig.  146,  Ko.  1>  shows  the  dark  F-line  at  the  base  of  a  promi- 
nence as  observed  with  a  tangential  slit.  Li  it  are  to  be  seen 
two  or  diree  of  those  loKengfr«bf^>ed  stripes  of  light,  which  are 
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dne  apparently  to  the  greater  preeBure  of  the  gas ;  they  were 
more  elongated  in  the  direction  oi  the  dark  line  than  was  the 
case  in  the  line  0. 

A  prerasely  similar  phenomenon  was  observed  by  Yonng  in 
both  Uie  C-lines.  On  the  32d  of  September,  1870,  he  saw,  in 
the  epectmm  of  the  nmbra  of  a  large  spot  near  the  aim's  eastern 
limb,  the  two  sodimn  lines  D,  and  D,  reversed,  or  as  bright  lines 
in  the  manner  represented  in  Fig.  147.  The  C-  and  F-lines  were 
also  revuwd  at  the  same  time — a  phenomenon  which  has  been 
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frequentlj  observed  iu  the  Bpectra  of  the  eol&r  spots  (p.  20S)  with 
Yoong'e  new  Bpectroecope,  an  inBtrament  poBsessing  a  dispersive 
power  equal  to  thirteen  prisms  of  draise  flint  glass. 

The  line  D,  was  not  visible  in  the  nmhra  of  the  spot,  bnt 
showed  itself  distinctly  in  the  penumbra  as  a  dark  shadow.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of  S^tember,  the  following  lines  were 
seen,  bright  or  reversed,  in  the  spectrum  of  the  umbra  of  the 
same  spot,  in  the  following  order  of  brightness :  C,  F,  D,,  2796 
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(E.),  orRy;b„  h„  h,;  D„  B,;  A,  b„  and  1474  (K.).  The  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  was  soon  revealed  by  the  appearance  of  two 
gigantic  prominences  which  were  observed  as  brilliant  objects  in 
tile  spectroscope  on  the  son's  disk ;  one  extended  into  the  umbra 
of  the  spot,  the  other  only  aa  &r  as  the  pennmbra. 

A  simple  method  of  illustrating  tlie  occurrence  of  the  simul- 
ttmeons  observation  of  the  spectra  of  the  immediate  appendage 
of  the  son  (the  chromosphere)  and  the  son  itself  has  been  devised 
by  Lockyer.  He  noticed  that  the  flame  of  an  ordinary  tallow  or 
stearine  candle  is  snrronnded  by  an  envelope  of  sodium-vapor 
not  ordinarily  visible,  but  which  can  be  perceived,  immediately 
on  the  application  of  the  spectroscope,  by  the  existence  of  the 
yellow  Bodimn  lines.  If  the  slit  of  tJie  instrument  be  moved 
slowly  from  the  slide  into  the  flame,  at  the  spot  a  little  above  the 
place  where  the  wick  bends  outward,  the  bright  line  D  will  at 
once  appear  against  a  dark  background :  by  a  further  movement 
of  the  aUt  into  the  flame  itself,  a  second  spectrom,  the  continuous 
spectrum  of  the  flame,  is  formed,  and  there  will  be  seen,  side  by 
side,  in  the  same  fleld  of  view,  the  two  spectra — that  of  the  flame, 
and  that  of  the  sodium-vapor  by  which  it  is  enveloped.  If  the 
flame  be  agitated  so  as  to  produce  a  flickering,  the  bright  D-line 
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may  be  made  to  pass  through  similar  changes  to  those  obeerved 
in  the  hydrogen  lines  of  the  chromosphere. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  the  lines  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon,  have  never  been  perceived  either  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  sun  or  in  that  of  the  chromosphere,  seeing  that  these 
substances  are  found  in  such  abundance  upon  the  earth.     In  his 

large  maps  of  the  solar  spectrum  (Plates  IV.,  V.,  VI.),  Angstrom 
has  also  included  the  spectrum  of  the  atmospheric  air  as  obtained 
from  the  electric  spark,  whence  it  may  at  once  be  seen  that  the 
lines  given  by  air,  the  components  of  which  are  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  are  nowhere  coincident  with  any  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines. 
The  non-appearance  of  the  lines  of  any  substance  in  the  spectnun 
of  a  self-luininous  composite  body  in  no  way  justifies  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  a  substance  is  entirely  absent. 

From  Angstrom's  investigations  it  appears  that  the  spectrum 
of  the  atmosphere  is  not  visible  when  the  electric  spark  is  formed 
in  the  free  air  between  the  carbon-points  of  a  Bunsen  battery  of 
fifty  elements,  and  can  in  general  only  be  produced  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  Geissler's  tube  fiUed  with  rarefied  air  when  the 
electricity  is  at  a  high  tension ;  *  that  is  to  say,  under  circum- 
stances that  accompany  an  extremely  high  temperature.  In  the 
same  way  the  spectrum  of  carbon  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  mere 
incandescence  of  carbon  in  the  electric  current ;  the  spectrum 
thus  produced  consists  partly  of  the  continuous  spectrum  of  the 
incandescent  solid  particles  of  carbon,  and  partly  of  the  spectra 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  and  of  cyanogen.  The  heat  of  the  voltaic 
arc  of  flame  (§  10)  is  therefore  insufficient  to  convert  carbon  into 
a  gaseous  form.f 

*  [The  spectrum  of  the  air  is  not  seen  when  the  electricity  from  the  battery  passes 
between  carbon-points,  because  the  voltaic  arc  present  under  these  circumstances  con- 
sists of  a  bridge  of  the  vapor  or  fine  particles  of  the  substance  of  the  electrodes  over 
which  the  electricity  passes,  and  which  by  the  resistance  it  ofifers  becomes  vividly  in- 
candescent. When  a  spark,  as  that  of  an  induction  coil,  can  pass  through  free  air^  the 
spectra  of  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere  are  always  visible,  as  is  the  case  when  an  in- 
duction spark  passes  between  metallic  electrodes,  the  spectre  of  the  atmospheric  gases, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  (and  the  red  line  of  hydrogen  from  the  aqueous  vapor  always 
present  in  ordinary  air)  being  then  seen  together  with  the  spectrum  of  the  metal  em- 
ployed. The  invariable  presence  of  the  atmospheric  spectrum  when  a  spark  passes 
through  free  air  led  Huggins  to  use  this  spectrum  as  a  scale  of  reference  in  his  maps 
of  the  spectra  of  the  chemical  elements.  The  small  amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas  pres- 
ent in  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  detected  by  the  spectroscope.] 

t  [See  note  in  §68.] 
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By  applying  these  phenomena  to  the  sun,  we  are  led,  with 
Angstrom  to  the  conclusion  that  the  temperature  of  that  luminary 
is  on  the  one  hand  too  high  to  permit  of  such  combinations  as 
carbuxetted  hydrogen,  cyanogen,  etc.,  being  formed,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  low  to  allow  of  carbon  being  converted  into  a 
gaseous  state,  eo  as  to  form  its  spectrum,  or  to  produce  the  spectra 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

Similar  results  have  been  arrived  at  by  Wiillner,  Secchi,  and 
ZoUner,*  Wiillner  by  means  of  experiment  (p.  122),  Zollner  by 
ingenious  reasonings  upon  the  behavior  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  oxygen  in  the  sun  as  affected  by  variations  in  their  den^ty, 
specific  gravity,  and  emissive  power,  founded  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  eruptive  forms  of  the  prominences  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  hydrogen  gas  rushing  to  the.  outer  surface 
from  the  interior  of  the  sun,  and  that  the  cause  of  these  eruptions 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  difference  of  pressure  to  which  the  gas 
is  subject  in  the  interior,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  sun.  Calcu- 
lations made  on  this  hypothesis,  taking  into  account  the  amount 
of  hydrogen  present  in  the  sun,  would  lead  us  by  analogy  to  re- 
gard the  amount  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  that  stratum  where 
the  hydrogen  spectrum  begins  to  be  continuous  as  extremely 
small  in  comparison  with  the  amoimt  of  hydrogen.  Those  rays, 
therefore,  which  are  given  out  by  a  stratum  of  hydrogen  yielding 
a  continuous  spectrum,  pass  through  so  small  an  amount  of  in- 
candescent particles  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  coming  to  our 
eye,  that  the  absorption  they  suffer  is  extremely  small,  and  there- 
fore not  perceptible.  For  this  reason,  even  supposing  the  sun  to 
possess  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  similar  in  density 
and  temperature  to  its  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  the  lines  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen  would  still  fail  to  be  visible  either  as  dark  Fraun- 
hofer  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  or  as  bright  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  chromosphere.  It  must  not  be  concluded,  there- 
fore, from  the  absence  of  the  lines  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  both 
these  spectra,  that  these  substances  are  not  present  in  either  the 
sun  or  the  chromosphere. 

From  all  these  observations  the  following  results  may  be  de- 
duced concerning  the  nature  of  the  chromosphere : 

1.  The  body  of  the  sun,  or  its  light-giving  envelope  the  photo* 

*  Zolber,  Ueber  die  Temperatur  und  phjsische  Beflchaffenhdt  der  Sonne.    Berioht 
der  Kdnigl.  Sftchs.  Oesellscb.  der  WiBsenschaften  vom  2  Juni  1870. 
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sphere,  is  completely  surrounded  by  a  gaseous  envelope  in  which 
hydrogen  constitutes  the  chief  element,  and  which  is  called  the 
chromosphere.  Its  mean  thickness  is  between  5,000  and  7,000 
miles. 

2.  The  prominences  are  local  accumulations  of  the  chromo- 
sphere, and  therefore  preeminently  of  hydrogen  gas,  i?^hich  ap- 
pear to  break  forth  from  time  to  time  from  the  interior  of  the 
sun  in  the  form  of  monster  eruptions,  forcing  their  way  through 
the  photosphere  and  chromosphere.  As  this  gas  on  effecting  a 
passage  rises  with  great  rapidity,  it  becomes  quickly  rarefied  in  a 
direction  away  from  the  sun's  limb. 

3.  As  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  the  greenish-blue 
line  H^,  coincident  with  the  Fraunhofer  line  F,  takes  in  general 
the  form  of  an  arrow-head,  the  base  of  which  rests  on  the  sun's 
limb,  and  the  widening  of  this  line  is  caused  by  an  increase  of 
pressure  as  well  as  by  a  rise  of  temperature,  therefore  the  press- 
ure and  the  temperature  of  the  gas  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  the 
chromosphere  must  be  greater  than  in  the  upper  part.  From 
the  experiments  imdertaken  by  Lockyfir,  Frankland,  Wiillner, 
and  Secchi,  it  appears  that  even  m  ^  lowest  strat/umn  qf  tkU 
gaseovs  en/vdope  the  presefwre  is  smaUer  iJwm.  that  qf  otir  (Mimas' 
pherSy  therefore  that  the  gas  of  the  chromosphere  is  ma  state  qf 
greai&r  attenuation. 

4.  The  greenish-blue  line  H)9,  which  under  normal  condi- 
tions is  of  the  same  width  as  the  lines  H  a  and  C,  sometimes  in  a 
prominence  swells  out  in  a  globular  form,  and  is  twisted  over  the 
chromosphere  line  (Fig.  144),  the  cause  of  which  is  probably  the 
sudden  and  violent  meeting  or  damming  up  of  streams  of  gas, 
and  their  consequent  condensation. 

5.  The  three  characteristic  lines  of  hydrogen  H  a,  H  /3,  H  7, 
as  well  as  a  fourth  blue  line,  are  all  observed  with  complete  cer- 
tainty in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  and  that  of  the  prom- 
inences ;  in  good  instruments,  and  under  favorable  atmospheric 
circumstances,  the  first  two  lines  sometimes  extend  into  the  spec- 
trum of  the  regions  underlying  the  chromosphere,  and  thus  cause 
the  corresponding  Fraunhofer  lines  C  and  F  to  appear  as  bright 
lines  upon  the  sun's  disk.  The  yellow  line  D,  of  the  chromo- 
sphere is  neither  due  to  sodium  nor  to  hydrogen,  nor  is  the  red 
line  less  refrangible  than  C  a  hydrogen  line ;'  it  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained  to  what  substances  Uiey  belong. 
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6.  Under  the  chromoBphere  lies  the  luminouB  doud-like  va- 
porouB  omehvloTiBpAoUMfph&rey  which  contains  all  the  substances, 
the  spectrum  lines  of  whidi  appear  as  absorption  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  These  substances — among  which  iron,  magnesium, 
and  sodium,  are  especially  prominent— often  burst  forth  in  a  state 
of  incandescence,  and  are  carried  up  to  a  certain  distance  into 
the  chromosphere  and  into  the  basis  of  the  prominences,  though 
not  in  general  to  any  considerable  elevation. 

Secdbi  has  been  led  to  believe  from  his  observations  during 
the*  total  edipse  of  1860,  as  well  as  from  those  recently  under- 
taken with  his  large  instrument,  that  the  chromosphere  does  not 
immediately  rest  on  the  sun's  limb,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  a 
very  thin  space  of  white  light  from  2''  to  3''  in  thickness  (40,000 
miles),  which  gives  a  continuous  spectrum.  Secchi  is  of  opinion 
that  Kirchhoff 's  assumed  aimoaphsre  of  luminous  vapors,  in  which 
the  white  light  olf  th^  sun  suffers  the  selective  absorption  pro- 
ducing the  dark  lines,  is  to  be  found  in  this  stratum  of  white  light.* 

This  view  is  opposed  by  Lockyer,  who  denies  the  existence 
of  this  stratum  of  light  separating  the  chromosphere  from  the 
sun's  limb.  Accordmg  to  him,  the  photosphere,  a  very  narrow 
stratum  of  mixed  luminous  vapors  which  yield  reversed  spectra 
of  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  forms  the  border  or  upper  surface  of  the 
solar  nucleus  upon  which  the  chromosphere  or  stratum  of  glow- 
ing hydrogen  gas  immediately  rests. 

Kirchhoff 's  theory,  that  the  solar  nucleus  is  surrounded  by  a 
very  expanded,  non-luminous,  and  comparatively  cool  absorptive 
atmosphere,  must  therefore  give  place  to  that  of  the  glowing  and 
light-emitting  photosphere  being  surrounded  by  a  luminous  and 
intensely  hot  stratum  of  gas,  the  chromosphere,  the  spectrum  of 
which  consists  mainly  of  that  of  hydrogen  gas.  Lockyer  is  of 
opinion  that,  from  the  extremely  rarefied  condition  of  this  gas,  the 
existence  of  any  other  atmosphere  extending  beyond  it,  as  might 

*  [ProC  Young,  in  dMoribing  hb  obeenrations  of  the  toUl  aoUr  eclipae  of  Decern 
ber  82, 1870,  sajt :  **  ProC  Langlej  has  so  well  stated  what  we  saw  (see  note  on  page 
174)  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeal  it ;  .but  I  cannot  reftain  fW»n  patting  on  record 
that  the  sadden  rerersal  into  brightness  and  color  of  the  countless  dark  lines  of  the 
spectrum  at  the  commencement  of  totality,  and  their  gradual  dying  out,  was  the  most 
exquisitdy  beautiful  phenomenon  possible  to  conceire,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  hare 
considerable  theoretical  importance.  Secchi*s  eonHmumi  tpedrmn  at  the  sun*s  limb 
is  probably  the  same  thing  modified  by  atmoepheric  gUre ;  anywhere  but  in  the  dear 
sky  of  Italy,  bo  much  modified,  indeed,  \s  to  be  wholly  niasked.*'] 
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be  inferred  from  the  corona,  is  very  improbable,  and  that  the 
thickness  of  the  chromosphere  would  be  indicated  by  the  height 
of  its  spectrum  lines,  the  bright  hydrogen  lines  H  a,  H  /3,  H  7; 
these  lines  being  broad  at  the  limb  of  the  sun,  and  running  to  a 
point  at  the  top,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  temperature  of 
the  chromosphere,  at  the  height  indicated  by  the  termination  of 
the  lines,  is  insufficient  to  keep  hydrogen  gas  in  a  state  of  lumi- 
nosity. It  has  been  ascertained  (p.  122)  that  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature imparts  to  hydrogen  the  power  of  widenhig  its  spectrum 
lines,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  decrease  of  temperature  produfees 
a  narrowing  of  the  lines.  Now,  the  spectnim  lines  of  a  promi- 
nence are  broad  at  the  base  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun's  limb, 
and  terminate  in  a  point  (Figs.  14(),  141) ;  the  temperature  at  the 
point  must  therefore  be  lower  than  at  the  base.  The  envelope 
of  hydrogen  may  manifestly  extend  far  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
bright  lines  without  its  existence  being  revealed  to  us  by  the  lines 
of  its  spectrum,  and  for  this  reason  these  bright  lines  afford  no 
sufficient  measure  for  the  thickness  of  the  chromosphere ;  it  is 
much  more  probable  that,  owing  to  a  continuous  decrease  in  its 
temperature  and  density,  the  chromosphere  stretches  out  into 
space  to  a  distance  far  beyond  our  power  of  recognition.* 

57.    M()I)K8  OF  OBSERVING    THE   PROMINENCES   IN    SuNSHINE. FoRH 

OF   THE   PrOMINENCI*:8. 

As  early  as  1866,  Lockyer  attempted  to  observe  the  promi- 
nences in  full  sunshine  by  means  of  a  Ilerschel-Browning  spectro- 
scope placed  in  combination  with  a  telescope.  The  method  he 
employed,  and  which  he  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  in  a  special 
communication,f  depends,  as  we  have  previously  mentioned  (p. 
264),  on  the  specific  difference  between  the  light  of  the  promi- 
nences and  that  of  the  sun  itself. 

The  light  of  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  body  which  passes 
through  the  slit  of  a  spectroscope  will  be  spread  out  by  the  prism 

*  [This  Beems  the  place  to  call  attention  to  the  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Johnstone 
Stoney,  published  in  1867,  in  which  he  anticipated  from  theoretical  considemtioiis 
some  of  the  results  since  obtained  from  obseryation. — See  Abstract,  "Proceeding 
Royal  Society,"  vol  xvi.,  p.  25,  and  vol.  xviL,  p.  1.] 

f  [In  Lockyer^s  communication  to  the  Royal  Society  in  October,  1866,  there  was 
no  statement  of  a  method  of  observation  or  of  the  principles  on  which  the  spectro- 
floope  might  reveal  the  red  flames.    His  suggestion  consisted  only  of  the  foUowing 
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into  a  band  of  greater  or  less  length,  tod  form  a  corUmuovs  spec- 
trum. 

The  light  of  a  gaseous  or  vaporous  body  will  by  the  same 
means,  on  the  contrary,  be  decomposed  into  a  few  only,  some- 
times even  into  a  very  few,  bright  Imes. 

In  the  first  case,  the  greater  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  the 
less  will  be  itd  intensity  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  source 
of  light ;  in  the  second  case,  especially  when  the  spectrum  consists 
only  of  a  couple  of  lines,  the  intensity  of  each  line  is  little  less 
than  half  that  of  the  light  itself. 

If,  therefore,  an  equal  amount  of  light  from  two  self-luminous 
bodies,  one  of  which  is  solid  or  liquid,  and  the  other  gaseous  or 
vaporous,  enter  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  at  the  same  time,  the 
bright  lines  of  the  latter  wiU  be  more  brilliant  than  the  color  of 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  continuous  spectrum. 

Now,  by  increasing  the  number  of  prisms,  the  continuous 
spectrum  may  become  so  elongated,  and  consequently  diminished 
in  light,  that,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  (p.  163),  the  once 
brilliant  solar  spectrum  may  be  reduced  to  the  verge  of  visibility, 
while  the  same  amount  of  dispersion  produces  on  a  spectrum  of 
lines  from  glowing  gas  only  an  increase  in  the  distcmoe  hetweeiv 
the  UneSj  and  no  considerable  diminution  of  their  brilliancy. 

The  reason  why  the  prominences  round  the  sun's  limb  cannot 
be  seen  through  a  telescope  at  any  time  by  screening  off  the 
intense  light  of  the  sun  is  owing  to  the  extreme  brillijmcy  with 
which  the  sun  illuminates  the  earth's  atmosphere,  the  particles 
of  which  scatter  so  large  an  amount  of  light  as  quite  to  overpower 
the  fainter  light  of  the  prominences,  and  prevent  them  making 
any  sensible  impreinoii  on  flie  eye. 

la  «^  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  the  light  of  this  atmosphere  is  so 
considerably  reduced  as  to  allow  the  larger  prominences  beyond 
the  limb  of  the  sun  to  be  observed  by  the  unassisted  eye.  The 
possibility  of  reducing  the  glare  of  sunljght  at  any  other  time 
without  extinguishing  the  light  of  the  prominences  rests  on  the 
circumstance  already  mentioned,  that  the  light  of  the  sun  consists 
of  rays  of  every  color,  and  therefore  produces  in  a  spectroscope 

question :  **  Maj  not  the  ■pectroeoope  aflbrd  us  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  *  red 
flsmes '  which  total  eclipses  have  revealed  to  us  in  the  sun^s  atmosphere ;  although 
the  J  ^cape  aU  other  methods  of  observation  at  other  tfanes?**  —  **  Proeeedfaigs 
Royal  Society,"  vol.  xv.,  p.  268.] 
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of  highly  diBpersive  power  a  long  and  feint  Bpectrom,  while  the 

light  of  the  prominences,  consisting  in  general  of  only  three  or 

four  kinds  of  rays,  remains  even  after  the  greatest  dispersive 

*-;  power  still  concentrated  into  the  same  nmnber  of  lines  (H  a,  H 

It  was  on  these  principles,  first  announced  by  Lockyer,*  that 
Janssen  succeeded  the  day  after  the  eclipse  of  August  18,  1868, 
m  observing  the  spectrum  of  the  prominences  in  sunshine.  That 
the  method  he  employed  was  no  other  than  that  suggested  by 
Lockyer  is  evident  from  his  own  communication  to  the  French 
y  Academy,  dated  Calcutta,  the  8d  of  October,  1868,  in  which  he 

f'  expresses  himseli*  as  follows:  ^'The  principle  of  the  new  method 

^  rests  upon  the  difference  between  the  spectrum  peculiarities  of 

the  light  of  the  prominences  and  that  of  the  photosphere.  The 
light  of  the  photosphere,  which  is  derived  from  incandescent 
solid  or  liquid  particles  is  incomparably  stronger  than  that  of 
the  prominences  which  is  derived  from  gases*  On  this  account 
^'1  it  has  been  impossible  hitherto  to  see  the  prominences  except 

^:  during  a  total  solar  eclipse.    By  the  employment,  however,  of 

-!)  spectrum  analysis  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  be  reversed. 

v]  In  fdoty  hy  the  process  of  (moLyzaiMn  the  Ught  of  the  sun  is  dis- 

'^']  persed  over  the  whole  range  of  the  spectrtmij  and  its  intensity 

•  becomes  considerably  lessened.  The  prommenceSy  on  the  contrary^ 
furnish  only  a  few  detached  groups  of  rays  which  a/re  bright 
enough  to  bear  comparison  wUh  the  corresponding  rays  of  the 
solar  spectrum.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  lines  of  the  promi- 
nences may  be  seen  easily  in  the  same  field  of  the  spectroscope 
^\  with  the  solar  spectrum,  while  the  direct  images  of  the  promi- 

nences are  invisible  on  account  of  the  overpowering  light  of  the 
sun.    Another  circumstance  very  favorable  to  this  new  method 
of  observation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  bright  lines  of  the  promi- 
T  nences  correspond  with  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum: 

:,^  they  can,  therefore,  not,  only  be  more  easily  recognized  in  the 

i  -  field  of  the  spectroscope  along  the  edges  of  the  solar  spectrum, 

:M  but  also  detected  on  the  solar  spectrum  itself,  and  their  traces 

V\  •  even  foUowed  on  the  very  surface  of  the  sun." 

^'.  As  soon  as  Janssen  and  Lockyer  had  succeeded  by  this 

method  in  observing  the  spectrwm  of  the  prominences  indepen- 
dently of  a  total  eclipse,  it  became  a  question  whether  it  would 

*  [See  note  on  page  262.] 
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not  be  poflflible  not  merely  to  see  the  lines  of  the  prominenceSi 
bat  also  to  make  their  actual  forms  visible  during  sunshine. 

The  length  of  the  bright  lines  of  a  prominence,  the  line  H  fi 
for  instance,  corresponds  with  the  height  of  that  part  of  the 
prominence  which  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  slit,  and  it  has  been 
already  shown  (p.  264)  how  by  passing  the  slit  over  the  surfi&ce 
of  the  prommence,  and  mapping  down  the  varying  height  of  the 
line  H  /8,  Lockyer  succeeded  in  constructing  the  outline  of  a 
prominence. 

Janssen,  on  the  contrary,  proposed  to  bring  the  slit  succes- 
sively over  every  part  of  the  surface  of  a  prominence  by  means 
of  the  quick  rotation  of  a  direct-vision  spectroscope,  so  that 
when  the  motion  was  sufSciently  rapid  he  might  be  able,  owing 
to  the  duration  of  the  impression  of  light  upon  the  eye,  to  see 
the  complete  outline  at  one  view.  The  same  idea  occurred  both 
to  Lockyer  and  ZoUner:  the  former,  without  interfering  with 
the  spectroscope,  merely  gave  the  slit  a  rapid  revolution  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  instrument ;  the  lattei 
accomplished  the  same  end  by  giving  the  slit  an  oscillatory 
motion  by  means  of  a  spring.  But  these  experiments,  though 
giving  promise  of  success,  were  soon  abandoned  for  other 
methods,  partly  on  accoimt  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  they 
entailed,  partly  because  it  soon  appeared  that  the  object  could  be 
far  better  attained  by  a  much  simpler  process. 

Huggins  had  already  been  working  for  two  years  in  another 
direction.  As  the  prominences  were  pale  red  or  pink  in  color, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  possible  to  see  them  fully 
during  sunshine,  if  he  could  succeed,  by  the  intervention  of 
colored  glasses,  in  eliminating  the  intense  yellow,  green,  and  blue 
rays  from  the*  white  light  of  the  sun.  Were  this  accomplished,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  red  light  of  the  prominences  would 
alone  pass  unobstructed  throfigh  the  glasses,  and  be  no  longer 
overpowered  by  the  remaining  atmospheric  rays,  so  that  the 
forms  of  the  prominences  themselves  would  be  seen  direct  by 
the  aid  of  a  telescope  or  an  opera-glass. 

After  selecting  with  great  care,  by  means  of  prismatic  analy- 
sis, a  number  of  colored  glasses  and  fluids  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose, Huggins  examined  the  sun  by  their  aid,  both  by  viewing  it 
through  them  directly,  and  also  by  'projecting  the  image  of  the 
sun  upon  a  screen  in  a  dsik  room,  after  the  white  light  had  pre- 
20 
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vioufily  been  silled,  so  to  speak,  by  means  of  the  system  of 
colored  media.* 

This  plan,  however,  failed  in  accomplishing  its  object,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1868  Hoggins  resumed  his  labors  by  employing  as 
a  medium  a  ruby-colored  glass  which  permitted  only  the  extreme 
red  rays  of  the  spectrum  to  pass  through.  On  February  13, 
1869,  he  first  succeeded  in  bright  sunshine  in  seeing  a  promi- 
nence with  sufficient  distinctness  to  determine  its  form  and  draw 
its  outline. 

For  this  investigation  he  made  use  of  a  spectroscope  in  which 
a  narrow  slit  had  been  introduced  between  the  prisms  and  the 
object-glass  of  the  smaU  telescope,  close  in  front  of  the  latter.i* 
This  slit  admitted  into  the  telescope  only  those  rays  of  a  refran- 
gibility  exactly  corresponding  to  that  of  the  line  C.  As  the 
hrigkt  C-line  (H  a)  always  occurs  in  the  spectrum  of  a  promi- 
nence, Huggins  knew  that  when  he  saw  this  line  visible  in  the 
instrument  a  prominence  was  in  the  field  of  the  slit :  w^hen  he 
widened  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  so  as  to  view  the  whole  form 
of  the  prominence,  the  spectrum  became  so  impure  that  the 
image  could  only  be  traced  with  difficulty,  and  the  light  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  C-line  became  at  the  same  time  bo  in- 
tense as  to  interfere  injuriously  with  the  susceptibility  of  the 
eye.  He  then  applied  a  deep  ruby-colored  glass  to  absorb  the 
rays  of  a  different  refrangibility  to  that  of  the  C-line,  when  the 

*  [In  a  note  read  before  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1869,  Huggins  says : 
**  Subsequently,  when  the  Indian  observations  had  confirmed  my  suspicion  that  tBe 
prominences  would  give  bright  lines,  aud  also  show  their  position  in  the  spectrum,  I 
tried  a  large  number  of  colored  media.  The  difiSculty  is,  to  find  two  media  which  by 
their  combination  shall  absorb  light  of  all  refrangibilities  except  precisely  that  of  the 
Une  C  or  the  line  F.  If  even  a  small  range  of  refrangibility  besides  that  of  the  line 
selected  be  allowed  to  pass,  the  scattered  light  of  the  atmosphere  overpowers  and 
eclipses  the  prominences.  The  most  promising  of  the  media  which  I  tested  were  a 
solution  of  carmine  in  ammonia,  which  cuts  off  very  nearly  all  the  light  more  refran- 
^ble  than  G,  and  a  solution  of  chlorophyll,  which  gives  a  strong  band  of  absorption, 
taking  away  the  brighter  part  of  the  light  less  refrangible  than  C.  Unfortunately,  the 
chlorophyll  band  encroaches  a  little  upon  0,  and  so  weakens  the  light  of  the  promi- 
nences. The  absorption  band  of  chlorophyll,  as  Prof.  Stokes  has  shown,  can  be 
moved  a  little  in  the  spectrom  by  acids  and  alkalies,  and  differs  slightly  in  position  in 
the  chlorophyll  of  different  plants ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  degrade  the  band 
■Qfidently  to  allow  li^t  of  Uie  refirang^bility  of  G  to  pass  wholly  unimpeded."] 

f  [Tiie  sHt  was  placed  m  the^focus  of  the  smidl  telescope,  and  not  before  the 
i^feet-f^MB.    This  mistake  was  made  by  Huggint  in  his  descrlpUon  of  his  obserra- 
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prominence  was  seen  in  &  complete  form  with  perfect  distinct^ 
neea.  A  Bketch  of  the  prominence  first  observed  by  Huggins  in 
this  manner  ia  given  in  Fig.  148. 

Simnltaneonely  with  Hoggins,  both  Zolbier  and  Lodcyer 
were  each  working  independently  toward  the  same  end.  Zdll- 
ner,  already  known  to  fame  by  his  "  Fhotometrischen  ITnter- 
suchungen,"  and  well  acquainted  with  the  constmctioD  of  every 
kind  of  optical  instrtunent,  had  in  a  treatise  entitled  "Ueber 
ein  nenes  Spectroskop,"  et«.,*  given  expression  to  his  ideas  on 
the  different  modes  of  observing  the  forms  of  the  prominences  in 


simli^t,  with  a  description  of  the  experiments  he  bad  himselT 
undertaken  in  this  direction.  He  came  to  the  conclnsion  that 
the  method  of  diminishing  the  light  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  by 
a  sufficient  increase  in  the  number  of  prisms  deserved  Uie  most 
decided  preference  over  the  methods  of  a  revolving  slit  or  an  ab- 
sorptive medium,  but  he  was  unable  himself  to  put  tliie  plan 
immediately  into  practice  owing  to  the  incomplete  state  of  the 
necessary  instnunents.  The  mode  of  procedure  which  ZoUner 
considered  as  most  snitable  consisted  of  a  combinadon  of  Lock- 
yePs  principle  with  the  last  method  employed  by  Huggins, 
namely,  of  first  seeking  out  the  spectrum  line  of  a  prominence, 
and  then  opening  the  slit  so  wide  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  entire 
prominence,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  through  the  ap^nre. 

When  Lockyer  learned  on  the  STth  of  February,  1869,  that 
Huggins  had  succeeded  in  seeing  the  prominences  in  sanshine 
by  merely  widening  the  dit,  the  same  idea  occurred  to  him  ^^ch. 
Zbllner  bad  already  published  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month, 
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bnt  which  he  had  not  'been  able  to  carry  out  practically,  that  the 
diminution  of  the  atmospheric  light  would  be  much  more  com- 
pletely accomplished  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  prisms  than 
by  the  use  of  absorptive  glasses,*  and  that  the  prominences  would 
certainly  be  seen  in  their  whole  extent  if  one  of  their  spectmm 
lines,  the  greenish-blue  line  II  )9,  or  the  red  line  H  a,  for  instance, 
was  brought  into  the  field  of  view  of  a  spectroscope  of  great 
dispersive  power,  and  the  slit  then  opened  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  complete  form  of  the  prominence  to  be  seen.    The  admirable 
telespectroscope  (Fig.  136),  furnished  with  seven  prisms,  which 
was  then  complete  and  in  his  possession,  confirmed  after  a  few 
trials  the  correctness  of  this  view,  and  he  was  the  first  to  succeed; 
without  additional  mechanical  help  or  the  use  of  colored  ghiases, 
in  observing  the  prominences  at  any  time  when  the  sun  was 
visible,  and  tracing  their  complete  outline-f 

*  [The  author  appears  here  not  suflBcientlj  to  distinguiah  between  the  experiments 
by  Huggma  to  view  the  prommences  by  the  method  of  absorption,  and  thoee  bj  tlie 
prismatic  method,  which  he  was  carrying  on  at  the  same  time.  In  the  mLethod  of  the 
wide  slit,  Huggins  relied  alone  upon  the  prismatic  method,  and  the  raby  fjbt^as  WM 
used  for  dimi^shing  the  gkre,  which  was  painM  to  the  eye,  and  prerented  the  fonof 
of  the  prominences  from  being  seen  with  the  small  spectroscope  employed,  which  wm 
furnished  with  only  two  prisms.  With  a  spectroscope  of  greater  dispersiv^e  po#er  the 
red  glass  is  not  necessary.  The  method  is  identical  with  that  adopted  bj  Z51taier, 
and  employed  by  Lockyer  and  Respighi.] 

f  [The  editor  has  on  sereral  occasions  since  February,  1869,  when  he  corresponded 
with  Prof.  Maxwell  on  the  subject,  attempted  to  apply  to  the  sun  the  method  of  wiewing 
■an  object  by  monochromatic  light  originally  employed  by  Prof.  Maxwell  in  his  experi- 
ments on  color.  This  method  would  permit  a  considerable  portion  of  the  8un*B  limb, 
or  even  the  whole  sun,  to  be  seen  at  once.  Prof.  Maxwell,  in  a  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1869,  stated  the  general  principle  thus :  **  You  make  a  spectroscope  con- 
sisting of  a  set  of  prisms  and  a  lens  on  either  side  of  them,  and  a  slit  at  the  principal 
focus  of  each  of  the  lenses.  No  light  can  get  through  this  combination  except  that 
which  caa  pass  from  one  slit  to  the  other,  so  that  by  acyusting  the  slits  all  light  except 
that  of  one  bright  line  of  the  prominence  may  be  cut  ofif.**  In  applying  this  method 
to  the  Sim,  a  spectroscope  of  great  dispersive  power,  provided  with  a  long  collimator, 
is  attached  to  the  astronomical  telescope  so  that  the  slit  is  placed  at  some  distance 
within  the  principal  focus,  thus  causing  the  sun's  image  to  fall  without  the  coUimating 
Jens  somewhere  among  the  prisms.  At  the  principal  focus  of  the  small  telescope  of 
the  spectroscope  a  second  sHt  is  placed.  With  the  aid  of  a  positive  eye-piece  this 
telescope  is  moved  until  the  bright  line,  say  C,  of  a  prominence  is  seen  to  faU  between 
the  Jiws  of  this  second  slit.  The  eye-piece  is  then  removed,  and  the  eye  placed  at  the 
alit  Under  these  circumstances  the  observer  sees  the  sun,  or  part  of  his  disk,  by 
means  of  light  of  that  particular  refrangibility  only.  By  moving  the  smaU  telescope 
the  sun  may  be  viewed  by  monochromatic  light  of  any  desired  refrangibilltj.  The 
editor  has  always  found  the  false  light  about  the  sun's  limb  from  the  diffraction  images 
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By  tliG  eame  means  Zollncr  saw  tLe  prommcnces  for  the  first 
time  on  the  Ut  of  July,  1869.  He  hue  published  the  rcBultB  of 
his  observuttone,  and  accompanied  them  by  a  series  of  bighly- 
intorcBting  drawings  of  eome  of  the  larger  prominences,  in  which 


their  origin,  development,  and  siibswiuent  disappearance,  are  very 
clearly  exhibited. 

In  Fig!  149  are  given  some  of  the  most  conspicuotiB  forms  of 
these  maeees  of  flame,  together  with  the  date  of  observation,  tlie- 
place  of  their  appearance  on  the  siiirs  limb,  and  their  height  ia 
seconds  {vide  note  in  p.  231).  With  regard  to  these  forms, 
Zollner  makes  the  following  remarks  : 

cauercl  bj  the  fint  slit  to  render  ihe  prominmcce  lesa  distmct.  iliui  when  bmd  bj  Iba 
method  of  using  &  wide  slit,  and  more  than  to  countcrbilauce  the  adTuitage  of  T{«wiiig 
U  once  B  much  Urger  portion  ot  the  sun'e  limb.] 
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"The  first  prominence  which  I  observed  is  represented  in 
Fig.  149,  No.  1.  Over  a  conical  mass  of  extreme  brilliancy  pro- 
jecting from  the  sun's  limb  there  extends  a  clond-like  form  of 
less  intensity.  To  the  same  type  belong  also  the  prominences 
No.  4  and  No.  6. 

"  No.  4  was  a  very  striking  object  from  the  surprisingly  beau- 
tiful cloud  of  cumulus  form  which  floated  at  some  distance  above 
the  cone.  The  cloud  was  remarkably  soft  in  texture,  and  trace- 
able in  its  smallest  details.  The  individual  cumulus-like  elements 
of  which  it  was  composed  appeared  almost  like  faintly  Inminous 
points. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  was  that  represented  in 
No.  2.  I  could  hardly  trust  the  evidence  of  my  eyes  as  1  per- 
ceived in  it  the  lambent  motion  of  a  flame.  This  motion  was, 
however,  slower  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  flame  than  the 
corresponding  motion  in  the  high  flaring  flames  of  great  con- 
flagrations. The  time  required  for  the  propagation  of  this  wave 
of  flame  from  the  base  to  the  termination  of  the  image  was  be- 
tween two  and  three  seconds." 

It  is  in  most  cases  a  matter  of  indiflerence  whether  the  red 
line  (H  a)  or  the  greenish-blue  line  (H  /3)  be  selected  for  this 
method  of  observation  ;  the  requisite  width  of  slit  depends  mainly 
upon  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  obsei'ving  tele- 
scope of  the  spectroscope  be  fixed  upon  the  C-line,  and  the  narrow 
slit  be  so  directed  on  to  the  limb  of  the  sun  that  the  red  line  H  a 
appears  in  the  field  of  view,  on  widening  the  slit,  the  prominence 
will  be  seen  of  a  red  color;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  F-line  and 
the  line  ILfi  he  observed,  the  same  form  will  be  visible  in  the 
color  of  greenish  blue. 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  superfluous  to  mention  that  even  with 
the  smallest  opening  of  the  slit  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
sun's  surface  is  included  in  the  field  of  view.  If  this  opening  be 
not  greater  than  ^j^  of  an  inch,  and  the  image  of  the  sun,  as  in 
Locker's  instrument,  be  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  yet  the  rays 
passing  through  the  slit  would  include  those  emitted  frpm  a  space 
on  the  sun's  surface  of  about  3,300  miles  in  extent. 

Each  of  the  two  methods  described  in  §  55  of  observing  the 
spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  and  that  of  the  prominences  pos- 
sesses peculiar  advantages.  If  the  object  be  merely  to  analyze 
the  various  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere,  then  the 
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magnified  image  of  the  son  is  examined  by  means  of  the  narrow 
slit ;  bat,  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  forms  of  the  prominences  are  to 
be  observed,  the  small  dire^  image  of  the  snn  formed  in  the 
principal  focus  of  the  object-glass  is  made  use  of,  and  a  wider  slit 
is  employed. 

When,  as  in  Secchi's  equatorial,  the  direct  image  of  the  sun  is 
about  H  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  can  be 
opened  about  j^  of  an  inch,  the  whole  of  a  prominence  may  be 
seen  at  once  if  not  exceeding  40"^  or  50'  (18,000  or  22,000  miles). 
Promjpences  exceeding  that  height  must  be  obsenred  piece- 
meal. Under  such  circumstances,  with  a  wide  slit  radially  placed, 
it  is  not  easy  to  observe  in  the  small  image  of  the  sun  the  thick- 
ness of  the  chromosphere,  even  supposing  it  to  extend  to  some 
distance,  while  in  the  magnified  image  it  may  readily  both  be 
seen  and  measured. 

If  the  widened  slit  be  placed  tangenUaUyj  iH^Ai  is  to  say,  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  sun's  limb,  the  stratum  of  the  chromo- 
sphere appears  as  a  very  bright  red  band ;  upon  this  line  are  seen 
smaU  elevations  of  a  form  resembling  such  flames  as  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  fields  of  an  evening  at  harvest-time  when  the  stubble 
is  being  burnt.  The  prominences  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  chromosphere  by  their  more  vivid  light,  and  in 
general  by  their  rising  to  a  much  greater  elevation. 

When  the  spectrum  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  has  disappeared 
in  consequence  of  the  powerful  dispersion  of  the  light,  an4  the 
portion  of  the  prominence  then  in  the  field  of  view  alone  is  visi- 
ble through  the  widely-opened  slit,  the  telescope  or  slit  is  moved 
slowly  forward,  and  luminous  images  of  the  most  wonderful  forms 
fli(  before  the  eye,  being  just  as  easily  observed  as  during  a  total 
solar  eclipse.  In  describing  some  of  these  shadow-forms  Lockyer 
writes:  ^^Here  one  is  reminded,  by  the  fleecy,  inflnitely  delicate 
cloud-films,  of  an  English  hedgerow  with  luxuriant  elms ;  here 
of  a  densely  intertwined  tropical  fdrest,  the  intimately  interwoven' 
branches  threading  in  all  directions,  the  prominences  generally 
expanding  as  they  mount  upward,  and  changing  slowly,  indeed 
almost  imperceptibly.  ...  As  a  rule,  the  attachment  to  the 
chromosphere  is  narrow,  and  is  not  often  single ;  higher  up,  the 
stems,  so  to  speak,  intertwine,  and  the  prominence  expands  and 
soars  upward  until  it  is  lost  in  delicate  filaments,  which  are 
carried  away  in  fioating  masses." 
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The  variouB  forms  of  the  prominences  may  be  clasBifii 
erally  into  two  cbamctenBtic  gronps,  very  aptly  desig:nated  by 
ZoUner  as  vaporous  or  doiidMJce  forma,  and  en^tive  forme. 

Through  a  small  telescope  the  details  of  the  outline  and  m 
temal  contiguration  of  these  forms  are  less  clearly  \-i8ible.     Some 


1 

1 

v 

I 

Ijxkyti-i  OitemOoo  of  TiWoiu  Froml 
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of  these  are  represented  in  Fig.  150,  Nos.  1  to  18,  as  they  were 
seen  by  Lockyer  through  his  telescope,  when  they  appe^^  as 
prolongations  of  the  C-line  of  the  solar  spectrum  in  i^e  form  of 
red  flames.  The  upper  part  is  the  spectrum  of  the  sky  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  sun,  reduced  to  the  verge  of  visibility  by 
the  great  dispersive  power  of  the  spectroscope ;  upon  this  first 
appeared  the  red  line  H  a,  which  on  widening  the  slit  assumed 
the  form  of  the  prominence  visible  at  that  spot,  represented  in 
the  drawings  as  white  upon  a  black  background.  In  some  cases 
(No.  2)  the  prt>minenoe  was  seen  to  extend  downward  along  the 
C-line,  in  oUiers  the  C-line  appeared  waved  (4),  or  interrupted 
(II),  and  sometimes  terminated  in  a  lozenge-shaped  light  of  a  red 
color ;  in  Nd.  3  the  dark  F-line  also  appeared  waved,  and  the 
small  flame  above  it  was  of  the  greenish-blue  color  peculiar  to 
that  part  of  the  spectrum. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  in  the 
United  States,  has  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  observation 
of  the.forms  and  variability  of  the  prominences.  In  Fig.  151, 
Nos.  1  to  8,  are  represented  some  of  these  characteristic  forms 
according  to  the  drawings  prepared  by  Young.  The  observa- 
tions were  made  early  in  the  afternoon,  on  various  days  between 
the  1st  of  Octolfer  and  the  4th  of  November,  1869.  The  an- 
nexed table  contains  particulars  of  their  size  and  position : 


No. 

FMtloa 
Angle. 

Breidth. 

Hdgbt. 

B«iDtfkf. 

1 

280' 

-68' 

45* 

Very  briUitnl 

2 

267* 

-sr 

60* 

Bright,  and  in  two  parts. 

8 

270* 

~28' 

80* 

Faintly  luminoof ,  in  form  resembling  a  mush- 
room. 

4 

885' 

+  87* 

55* 

Bright,  doud-like. 

An  isolated  ckmd,  25'  abore  the  sun^s  limb ; 

6 

160* 

-82* 

•• 

20'  fai  diameter. 

6 

850* 

+  W 

86' 

Bright ;  a  low  flat  arch. 

7 

2«0' 

-86' 

20* 

A  small  horn  rising  from  a  depression  hi  the 

• 

chromosphere  hi  the  neighborhood  of  a  spot 

8 

846* 

-f-60** 

65" 

A  gigftntio  pyramid  of  cloud  with  active  in- 
temiS  motion. 

On  the  l^th  of  September,  1869,  an  extended  chain  of  promi- 
nences was  seen  by  the  same  observer  between  +  80®  and  +  110*^ 
position  angle,  a  representation  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  152. 
These  enormous  masses  of  flaming  gas  extended  along  the  sun's 
limb  for  a  distance  of  nearly  224,000  miles,  and  attained  a  height 
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of  60*,  or  23,iXK)  milee :  the  points  of  greateBt  brillii^^ 
a  and  h. 

Slight  changee  in  the  tbrm  of  the  promineueeB  may  be  watched  I 
almost  without  intermission  with  an  open  stit ;  great  dumges,  aa  I 
a  rule,  take  place  only  very  slowly,  or  quite  imperceptibly.  In  I 
some  cases,  however,  the  change  in  the  tbrm  of  a  prominence  i»  I 


Vatl[>as  rromlzitiki 


BO  extraordinary,  and  occui's  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  can  ouly 
l)e  ascribed  to  extremely  violent  agitation  in  the  upper  portions! 
of  the  solar  atmosphere,  compared  with  which  the  cyclonic  storms,  I 
occasionally  agitating  the  earth's  atuiosphere,  sink  into  insij^ifi-r 
canee.     The  observation  of  such  a  solar  storm  has  been   thui 
described  by  Lockyer : 

"  On  the  14th  of  March,  1869,  about  9h.  45m.,  with  a  slttl 
tangential  to  the  sun's  limb,  instead  of  radial,  which  was  it»l 
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usual  position,  I  observed  h  iine  ileiiBe  prominence  near  tliu 
Bun's  equator,  on  the  eaetera  limb,  in  wUdi  intenee  action  was 
eiHdently  taking  plaie.    At  ll'h.  5(hn.,  wheu  llie  iiftion  wns  slack- 


ening, I  opened  the  slit ;  I  saw  at  ouee  that  the  dense  appear- 
ance had  all  disappeared,  and  cloud-like  tilamente  had  taketi  its 
plaee.     The  first  sketch,  Fig,  15S,  embracing  an  irrejriilgr  promi- 


HulKE  BUrm  obHrvcO  by  Lock^ror  Mdrch 


nenee  with  a  long,  perfectly  straight  one,  was  finished  at  llh, 
Sm.,  the  heiglit  of  the  prominence  being  1'  5*,  or  about  27,000 
miles.    I  left  the  observatory  for  a  few  minutes,  and  on  return 
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ing,  at  llh.   15m.,  I   was  astonished  to  tind  tbat  pgrt  of  i 
gtraiglit  prominence ■  had   entirely  disappeared;   not   even    I 
Bliglitest  rack  apjieared  in  its  place:    wliether  it  was  entireB 
diadpatfld,  or  whether  parts  of  it  had  been  wafted  toward  ta[ 
other  part,  T  do  not  know,  although  I  think  the  latter  eii>!anai 
tion  the  more  probable  one,  .is  the  other  part  had  iucreaeed^ 
whidi  is  to  be  seen  dearly  in  the  second  sketch  tjiat  was  taka 
Fig.  164." 


)lnwi»d  bj  Lockjrcr  Uirch  1*.  lB».-<PHtow  a.) 


The  four  drawings  given  in  Fig,  155  were  made  fi-om  one  a 
the  same  brilliant  prominence  observed  by  Prof.  Young  on  Oct 
ber  7,  1S69.  Its  place  was  estimated  at  125°  (position  angle),  i 
bi%adth  was  —  7°,  and  its  height  measured  75'.  The  chftngce  I 
ite  form  took  place  with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  the  four  drai 
ings  were  made  at  the  following  epochs,  2h.  20m.,  2h.  35nL,  S 
55m.,  and  3Ii.  30ni.  A  nearly  horizontal  movement  of  f 
various  masses  of  cloud  was.  perceptible  in  the  interior  of  t 
prominence :  the  form  of  No.  2  resembles  the  largo  promineiw 
called  "  the  eagle,"  which  was  observed  at  the  total  eclipse  ( 
Augnst  7,  1869  {tnde  PInte  VHI.),  in  the  interior  of  which  I' 
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original  jihotographs  clearly  show  an  eddying  moHoQ  in  tlie  lower 
P«rt,  wliile  tbe  upper  part  oxhibited  u  eontrifiigal  movement  by 
whieli  tliu  gas  was  whirled  off  horizontally 


ChiUKtM  In  tSe  Furui  of  •  Proi 


'  In  Plates  XI,  and  XU.  two  pronimences  are  ropreatjiited,  in 
their  nstoral  colore,  as  seen  in  a  Urge  teleseope  when  the  slit  of 
the  spectroscope  was  opened  wide  and  directed  on  to  the  red 
0-line  (II  a).  They  are  cliaracteristic  of  the  two  claHseB,  the 
eruptive  and  the  fiebulous  class,  and  serve  to  illnstrate  tlie  remark- 
able changes  of  these  forms.  The  ]>roiumcncc  given  in  Plato  XI., 
No8,  1  and  2,  was  observed  and  drawn  by  Prof.  Zoilner,  and  is 
of  an  eruptive  form,  with  a  decided  rotatory  movement;  the 
prominence  represented  in  Plate  XII.,  Nos,  3  and  4,  b  one  ob- 
served by  Prof.  Young,  and  is  of  a  eioud-iike  character.  By 
nieauB  of  the  accompanying  scale  *  thoir  height  can  be  easily 
ascertained. 

As  the  meteorologist  registero  many  times  in  a  day  the  condi- 
tions of  our  atmosphere  in  the  hope  that  a  comparison  of  tlie 
observations  may  lead  to  a  discovery  of  tbe  law  governing  these 
changes,  so  has  Rcspighi,  director  of  the  Itnivcrsity  Observatory 
St  the  Campidoglio  at  Rome,  made  it  bis  daily  task  since  October, 
1869,  to  observe  tlie  entire  limb  of  the  sun  when  the  weather  was 
*  Tbe  s«[ue  aMtle  oT  BO.OOO  miles  la  givoo  in  tiotli  fkUs  XI.  ami  Xlt 
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favorable,  including  the  chromosphere  and  prominences,  and  to 
mark  upon  a  straight  line  representing  the  circumference  of  the 
Bun  the  position,  height,  and  form,  of  the  prominences  for  each 
day.  By  collating  these  lines  or  circumferences  of  the  sun  one 
below  the  other,  and  crossing  them  with  lines  indicating  the 
principal  positions,  a  comprehensive  picture  is  afforded  of  the 
distribution  of  tlie  prominences  round  the  sun's  limb,  which 
shows  at  a  glance  those  regions  in  which  the  prominences  abound 
and  those  in  which  they  are  least  frequently  to  be  met  with. 

The  instrument  employed  by  Eespighi  is  an  equatorial  tele- 
scope by  Merz,  of  4.4  inches  aperture,  with  a  direct-vision  speoCro- 
Bcope  of  great  dispersive  power,  constructed  on  Hofinann's  piin- 
ciple ;  at  each  observation  the  slit  is  placed  in  a  direction  tangen- 
tial to  the  sun's  limb,  and  beginning  at  the  north  point  iBcanied 
round  the  sun,  its  place  at  the  various  points  of  observation  being 
read  off  on  the  position-circle  of  the  telescope.    At  each  adjoBt- 
ment  of  the  slit  about  20^  of  the  circumference  could  be  examined^ 
so  that  sixteen  adjustments  sufficed  to  survey  the  entire  limb  of 
the  sun.     The  presence  of  a  prominence  was  revealed  in  the 
manner  previously  described  by  the  red  C-line  (H  a)  being  seen 
to  extend  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  beyond  the  chromosphere 
when  the  narrow  slit  was  removed  somewhat  from  the  sun's  Umb. 
In  order  to  observe  the  form  of  the  prominence,  the  slit  waa 
widened  to  the  full  height  of  this  line.    When  this  height  ex- 
ceeded V  the  observation  was  made  in  parts  from  the  sun's  limb 
outward,  since  by  a  wider  opening  of  the  slit  the  light  became 
too  brilliant.     By  this  method  Respighi  sketched  in  detail  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  chromosphere  point  by  point,  and  it 
will  be  seen  from  Fig.  15G,  wliieh  is  an  exact  copy  on  a  reduced 
scale  of  one  of  his  original  maps,  how  the  aspects  of  the  promi- 
nences, their  distribution  on  the  sim's  limb,  and  their  forms  and 
heights  during  the  space  of  a  month,  may  be  viewed  at  a  glance. 
The  prominences  are  represented  in  the  drawing  twice  the  size 
they  really  appear ;  in  the  lines  (days)  marked  with  an  asterisk 
the  observations  are  not  trustworthy,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
fog.     By  a  comparison  of  the  maps  already  constructed,  Kespighi 
has  arrived  at  the  following  results : 

1.  In  the  polar  regions  prominences  occur  only  exceptionally. 
The  district  from  which  they  are  absent  lies  between  north  and 
northeast   on   the  one  side,  and  south  and  southwest  on    the 
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other;  the  portion  which  is  almost  entirely  without  pruininenuea 
has  a  eemi -diameter  of  22^°. 
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2.  The  district  wliere  the  prominences  moat  frequently  occnr 
lies  between  north  and  northwest,  at  about  45°  north  latitude 
in  a  region  where  solar  spots  are  rarely  seen. 
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3.  The  prominences  are,  therefore,  phenomena  quite  distinct 
from  the  spots;  they  are  probably  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  formation  oi  factJAm  (p.  188),  an  hypoihesia  supported 
by  the  observations  of  both  Oilman  and  Lodger. 

4.  The  various  forms  of  the  prominences  show  that  they  are 
not  of  the  nature  of  dovds^  which  float  in  an  atmosphere  in 
which  they  are  produced  by  local  condensations ;  they  are  mnch 
more  like  entptians  out  of  the  chromosphere,  which  often  spread 
out  of  the  higher  regions,  and  take  the  fonn  of  bouquets  of 
flowers,  some  being  bent  over  on  one  side  and  some  on  the 
other,  and  which  fall  again  on  to  the  surface  of  the  chromo- 
sphere as  rapidly  as  they  rose  from  it.  . 

5.  It  appears  that  eruptions  of  hydrogen,  take  place  from  the 
interior  of  the  sun ;  their  form  and  the  extreme  rapidity  of  their 
motion  necessitate  the  hypothesis  of  a  repvlm/oe  power  at  work 
•either  at  the  surface  or  in  the  mass  of  the  sun,  which  Bespighi 
iittributes  to  electricity,  but  Fayc  simply  to  the  action  .of  the 
intense  heat  of  the  photosphere. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  18Y0,  Prof.  Young  succeeded  for 
the  first  time  in  photographing  the  prominences  on  the  sun's 
limb  in  bright  sunshine.  This  he  effected  by  bringing  the  blue 
bydrogen  line  H  7  near  G  into  the  middle  of  the  field  of  the 
spectroscope,  and  placing  a  small  photographic  camera  in  con- 
nection with  the  eye-pioce  of  the  telescope.  As  the  chemicals 
employed  were  those  ordinarily  used  in  taking  portraits,  the 
requisite  time  of  exposure  was  three  and  a  half  minutes,  during 
which  time  the  image  of  the  prominence  suffered  a  slight  dis- 
placement on  the  prepared  plate  owing  to  a  want  of  accuracy  in 
the  perfect  adjustment  of  the  polar  axis.  Still,  however,  the 
various  forms  of  the  prominences  could  be  clearly  discerned  in 
the  photograph,  which  was  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  that  the 
possibility  of  photographing  the  prominences  has  been  proved 
by  Young's  experiment. 

[The  translators  have  inseiled  in  Plate  iLLLL,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  Prof.  Bespighi,  a  reproduction  in  color  of  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  forms  of  the  prominences  as  given  in 
his  memoir  ^'  Sulle  Osservazioni  spettroscopiche  del  bordo  e  delle 
protuberanze  solari,  etc.    Nota  m.    Boma,  1871."] 
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58.  Meabubement  of  the   Dibbotion  and  Speed  of  the  Gas- 

STREAMS   IN  THE   SuK. 

One  of  the  most  glorious  triiimphB  of  spectmm  analysis — sur- 
passing, perhaps,  in  splendor  all  its  other  wonderful  achievements 
— is  the  discovery  that  by  means  of  accurafe  measurements,  un- 
derta^^n  with  the  best  instruments,  of  the  position  or  rather  of 
the  small  displacement  in  the  position  of  the  spectrum  lines  of  a 
star  or  other  source  of  light,  a  prominence  for  instance,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  whether  this  luminous  body  be  approaching  us 
or  receding  from  us,  and  at  what  speed  it  is  travelling. 

The  principle  on  which  investigations  of  this  kind  are  founded 
was  suggested  by  Doppler  in  1842,*  who  sought  to  explain  the 
periodic  cliange  of  color  in  variable  stars  by  assuming  their  mo- 
tion to  bear  some  comparison  with  that  of  light,  and  therefore 
that  the  nimiber  of  ether-waves  striking  the  eye  in  a  second 
would  be  greater  if  the  star  were  approaching  us,  and  smaller  if 
it  were  receding  from  us  than  if  it  were  at  rest.  Now,  as  violet 
light  produces  the  greatest  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second, 
and  red  light  the  fewest  vibrations,  it  follows  that,  if  the  star  be 
approaching,  its  light  will  be  displaced  in  the  direction  of  the  vio- 
let, and  in  the  direction  of  the  red  if  the  star  be  rec^ng  from  us. 

The  pitch  of  a  musical  tone  depends,  as  is  well  known,  upon 
the  number  of  impulses  which  the  ear  receives  from  the  air  in  a 
given  time  (p.  43).  Now,  as  a  tone  rises  in  pitch  the  greater  the 
number  of  air-vibrations  which  strike  the  tympanum  in  a  second, 
so  must  a  sound  ascend  in  tone  if  we  rapidly  approach  it,  and 
fall  in  pitch  if  we  recede  from  it.  The  truth  of  this  supposition 
may  be  fully  proved  by  the  whistle  of  a  railway-engine  in  rapid 
motion.  To  an  observer  standing  still,  the  pitch  of  the  touc 
rises  on  the  rapid  ap|)roacli  of  the  locomotive,  although  the 
siime  note  is  sounded,  and  falls  again  as  the  engine  travels  away. 

*  [That  Doppler  was  not  correct  in  making  thifl  application  of  his  theory  is  ob- 
viouH  from  the  consideration  that  even  if  a  star  could  be  conceived  to  t^  moving  witli 
a  velocity  sufficient  to  alter  its  color  sensibly  to  the  eye,  still  no  change  of  color  would 
bo  perceived,  for  die  reason  that  beyond  the  visible  spectrum,  at  both  extremities, 
there  exists  a  store  of  invisible  waves,  whidi  would  be  at  the  same  time  exalted  or 
degraded  into  visibility,  to  take  the  place  of  waves  which  had  been  raised  or  lowered 
in  iiefrangibility  by  the  starts  motion.  No  change  of  color  in  the  star  could  take 
place  until  the  whole  of  those  invisible  waves  of  force  had  been  expended,  whieh 
would  only  be  the  case  when  the  relieve  motion  of  the  star  and  the  observer 
sovoral  times  greater  than  that  of  ligli 
21 
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As  the  various  tones  of  sound  depend  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
air-vibrations,  so  the  varieties  of  color  are  regulated  by  the  num- 
tber  of  ether-vibrations  (p.  45).  If,  therefore,  a  luminous  object, 
as  for 'instance  the  glowing  hydrogen  of  a  prominence,  be 
reoedmg  rapidly  from  us,  fewer  waves  of  ether  will  strike  the 
optic  nerve  in  a  second  than  if  it  were  stationary.  K  the  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  ether-waves  be  sufficiently  great  to  be 
'  perceived  by  the  eye,  then  each  color  of  the  glowing  gas  must 
sink  in  the  scale  of  the  spectrum — that  is  to  say,  indine  more 
toward  the  red.  The  individual  colored  rays  will  not  then  in 
the  prismatic  decomposition  of  the  light  occur  in  the  same  pliiee 
of  the  spectrum  in  which  they  would  have  appeared  had  the 
light  been  stationary ;  they  will  all  be  displaced  somewhat  tow- 
ard the  red. 

The  converse  takes  place  when  the  luminous  body  is  rapidly 
approaching  us :  the  number  of  ether-vibrations  received  by  the 
eye  is  then  increased  beyond  what  it  would  be  if  the  source  of 
light  were  stationary ;  in  the  prismatic  analysis  of  the  light  the 
colored  rays  will  be  found  likewise  to  have  changed  their  place 
in  the  scale  of  the  spectrum,  and  taken  a  position  in  accordance 
with  their  increased  refrangibility,  suffering  a  general  displaces 
ment  toward  the  violet 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  number  of  ether-waves  in 
red  light  is  at  least  480  billion  and  in  violet  800  billion  in  a  sec- 
ond, and  that  moreover  the  wave-length  of  the  greenish-blue 
light  (H  )8),  situated  at  the  spot  marked  F  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
is  only  485  millionth  (more  precisely  0.00048505)  of  a  milli- 
metre, and  that  instruments  of  sufficient  delicacy  to  measure 
these  minute  quantities  are  required  for  this  purpose,  there  will 
be  little  danger  of  under-estimating  the  extreme  difficulty  con- 
nected with  observations  of  this  displacement  in  the  colors  of 
the  spectrum.  Indeed,  these  observations  would  scarcely  be 
possible,  were  it  not  that,  in  the  dark  lines  crossing  the  spectra 
of  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  the  places  of  some  of  which  may  be 
accurately  ascertained,  we  have  fixed  positions  in  the  spectrum 
the  degree  of  refrangibility  or  wave-length  of  which  may  be 
determined  beforehand  both  for  the  sun  and  terrestrial  sub- 
stances, and  also  for  the  stars  or  other  sources  of  light  supposed 
to  >\e  at  rest. 

We  shall  presently  see  how  Sec^hi  and  Huggins  have  availed 
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themselveB  of  this  principle  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  a 
fixed  star  is  approaching  or  receding  from  the  earth. 

Lockyer  made  nse  of  the  same  plan  for  measuring  the  speed 
at  which  the  glowing  hydrogen  gas  composing  the  prominences 
streams  forth  from  the  sun's  nucleus,  or  sinks  again  when  the 
eruptive  force  is  exhausted.  The  principle  of  this  method  rests 
on  the  following  considerations : 

The  refrangibility  of  the  greenish-blue  light  (H  /8),  which  with 
the  red  (Ha)  and  the  blue  light  (H 7)  is  emitted  by  glowing  hy- 
drogen gas  (Frontispiece  No.  7),  is  determined  by  the  position 
of  the  line  F  in  the  solar  spectrum.  If  any  displacement  be 
observed  in  the  line  F — ^that  is  to  say,  a  change  in  the  refrangi- 
bility or  wave-length  of  the  greenish-blue  light — ^without  the 
neighboring  dark  Unes  mffermg  (my  diyplaoement  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  this  movement  cannot  be  attributed 
either  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  or  to  that  of  the  sun,  but  is 
rather  to  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  the  motion  of  the  luminous 
hydrogen  g^. 

If  the  hydrogen  gas  in  the  sun  were  rapidly  ajjproaohing  us, 
the  number  of  its  ether-waves  in  a  second  must  increase ;  the 
length  of  each  wave  will  become  shorter  and  the  light  be  inclined 
toward  the  violet,  because  that  color  is  composed  of  the  shortest 
wave-lengths.  TTie  Y-Une  steers  then  a  diaplaoement  /ram  its 
usual  position  in  the  sdar  spectrum  tawart}  the  violet  end.  Kthe 
shortening  of  the  ether-waves  of  the  greenish-blue  hydrogen  line 
(H 13)  be  only  ttt.oo^o.ooo  ^^  *  millimetre,  the  consequent  displace- 
ment of  the  F-line  can  be  perceived,  and  by  this  means  the  mo- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  gas  on  the  sun  be  demonstrated. 

If,  on  T;he  contrary,  this  gas  be  moving  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  be  receding  from  us,  the  number  of  its  ether-waves  in 
a  second  will  decrease,  the  wave-lengths  will  be  augmented,  the 
greenish-blue  rays  will  approach  the  red,  and  a  displacement  of 

the  F-line  will  he  prod/uoed  then  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
t/rum. 

With  regard  to  the  approach  or  recession  of  the  hydrogen  gas 

in  reference  to  an  observer  on  the  earth,  there  are  two  different 

circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account.    If  th«  direction  of  the 

arrow  a  in  Fig.  157  be  supposed  to  denote  a  luminous  stream  of 

gas  rising  from  the  sim  and  approaching  the  earth,  that  of  the 

arrow  rz,  on  the  contrary,  to  represent  a  stream  of  gas  sinking 
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again  iuto  the  sim  and  receding  from  the  earth,  tlie  stream  a  will 
cause  &  displaeement  of  the  F-lJne  toward  the  violet,  and  the 
stream  n  toward  the  red,  pro^'iding  the  velocity  he  aufficiently 
great  t«  alter  the  wave-length  at  least 
'"^- '■'''■  TT,<nnr,-cRnr"f.'i  millimetre-   Tangential 

or  side  streams,  however,  indicated  by 
the  arrows  r  and  /,  will  have  no  influ- 
ence in  displacing  the  F-line;  they 
'  neither  approach  nor  recede  from  the 
eye,  their  direction  being  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  sight  L.  If,  therefore, 
the  teleapectroscope  be  directed  to  the 
ceniiv  of  the  sun  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  L,  we  shall,  in  the  event  of  the 
displacement  nf  the  F-line,  perceive 
only  the  rising  andfallm^  gaa-streams 
a  and  n,  the  velocity  of  which  can  be 
measured,  but  neither  of  the  lateral 
streams  flowing  at  a  tangent  to  the 
sun's  snrface. 

But,  if  the  instrument  be  directed 
to  the  sun's  limb  at  K,  the  case  is  re- 
versed, and  the  rising  and  tailing  gas- 
streams  a,  and  71,,  inasmuch  as  they 
neither  approach  the  eye  nor  recede  fi-om  it,  and  therefore  produce 
by  their  motion  no  displacement  in  the  F-line,  cannot  be  perceived. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  lateral  or  tangential  streams  r,,  I,  be  travel- 
ling at  this  spot  with  sufficient  rapidity,  the  stream  ;■,  will  ap- 
proach the  eye  of  the  observer  and  cause  a  displacement  of  the  F- 
line  toward  the  violet,  while  the  stream  Z,,  receding  from  the  earth, 
will  pi-oduce  a  displacement  of  the  same  hue  toward  the  red. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  rising  and  falling  streams  of 
hydrogen  gas  are  best  observed  in  the  central  part  of  the  sun, 
while  the  lateral  streams,  compared  by  Lockyer  to  circular  stormn, 
whirlpools,  or  cyclones,  the  beat  observed  on  the  sim's  limb  (R 
or  R,). 

If  it  ehonld  happen  that  the  hydrogen  lines  sufler  a  simulta- 
neous displacement  at  both  sides,  or  a  uniform  increase  in  width, 
it  ia  obvious  that  the  inference  of  motion  in  the  luminous  body 
must  be  received  with  caution :  the  cause  of  such  a  widening  of 
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either  the  bright  or  the  dark  lines  mnBt  rather  be  sought  for  iii 
an  increase  of  densi^  or  temperatnre  in  the  lominouB  gas  (§  32). 
when,  however,  the  ejcpaneiou  of  the  lines  occurs  sometimes  on 
one  side  only,  then  only  on  the  other,  and  again  imeqoally  on 
both  sides,  this  cannot,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Loiter 
and  Frankland,  be  ascribed  to  a  change  in  density,  since  by  an 
increase  of  pressure  the  F-Une  of  hydrogen  gas  ^ways  expands 
equally  or  nearly  equfdly  on  both  sides. 

Fig.  158,  which  is  from  a  drawing  by  Lockyer,  shows  clearly 
what  remarlcable  changes  take  place  in  the  dark  line  F  when  the 
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spectroscope  is  directed  to  a  solar  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  sun. 
The  dark  band  passing  throngii  the  length  of  the  spectrom  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  general  absorption  and  weakening  of  the  light  pro- 
duced by  the  subftance  of  ^e  spot.  The  F-line,  which  as  a  mle 
is  sharply  defined  at  the  edges,  appears  in  some  places  not  merely 
as  a  bright  line,  but  as  a  bright  and  dark  line  twisted  together, 
in  which  parts  it  sufiers  tho  greatest  displacement  toward  the 
red.  When  this  occurs,  there  is  frequently  also  a  bright  line  to 
be  seen  on  the  violet  side.  In  small  solar  spots  this  line  some- 
times breaks  off  suddenly,  or  spreads  out  immediately  before  its 
termination  in  a  globnlar  form ;  over  the  bright  &culte  of  a  spot 
(the  bridges)  the  line  is  often  altogether  wanting,  or  else  it  is 
reversed,  and  appears  as  a  bright  line  (compare  Fig.  108,  also 
Fig.  143). 

The  same  phenomena  are  exhibited  also  by  the  red  C-line 
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only  proved,  oh  the  contrary,  a  shortening  of  the  etiier-wavee 
and  the  approacli  of  the  stream  oi"  gftfi  (2)  toward  the  earth. 

Fig,  159  showfl  such  a  eireular  storm  or  cyclone  observed 
by  f^ckyeroii  the  eun's  limb  on  the  14th  of  March,  1869.  With 
the  first  setting  of  the  slit  the  image  of  the  bright  F-line  (H  ;S) 
in  the  chromosphere  appeared  in  the  spectroscope,  aa  in  No.  1 ; 
ii  slight  alteration  of  tlie  slit  gave  in  succession  the  pictures  2 
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and  :'.  'i'hci-e  occiirred  also  a  siiniiltaneoiiB  displacement  of  the 
bright  F-line  toward  both  the  red  and  violet — a  sign  that  at  that 
place  on  the  B»n  a  portion  of  the  liydrogen  gas  was  moving 
t(i\*'ard  the  earth,  while  another  portion  was  going  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  away  from  the  earth  toward  the  sun,  and  thna  the 
whole  action  of  the  gas  in  motion  resembled  that  of  a  whirlwind, 
in  Fig.  160  are  given  three  differcTit  pictures  of  the  same 
greenish -Sine  F-line  of  a  prominence  which  Lockyer  observed 
near  the  middle  of  the  sun  ou  the  12th  of  May,  1S69,  together 
« itli  the  dark  F-line  of  the  taint  golar  spectrum.  In  all  these 
drawings  the  pointed  bright  Unc  coinciding  in  direction  with  the 
dark  F-line  indicates  that  portion  of  the  prominence  or  chro- 
mosphere which  was  at  rest ;  these  hnes  showed  unequivocally 
that  the  greenieh-blue  light  of  the  glowing  hydrogen  had  under- 
gone no  change  in  its  wave-length,  and  therefore  that  the  gas 
was  not  in  motion  either  toward  or  away  from  the  earth.  The 
bright  lines  diverging  from  these  normal  lines  to  the  right  or 
toward  the  violet  indicate  those  portions  of  the  prominences  that 
were-  in  motion  toward  the  earth  with  very  varj-ing  veloeitiee. 


*M(rrn.)N  or  the  solau  gai^-strkams. 
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The  green isli-bliie  line  of  the  hydrogen  gas,  lor  instance,  maii- 
testly  underwent  a  very  uneqiinl  displaeeinent  in  the  Bpectro- 
8t:ope ;  the  lower  portions  lying  close  to  the  dark  F-line  showed 
a  smaller  dispkceinent  and  therefore  a  smaller  change  (shorten- 
ing) of  the  wave-lengtli  than  diil  the  upper  portions — an  indi- 
cation that  the  iiieandeaceut  hydrogen  gas  was  moving  from  tho 
sun  toward  the  eye  of  the  observer  with  a  velocity  greater  in  the 
higher  and  less  dense  regions  of  the  solar  atmoephere  than  in  thu 
l.iwer  strata. 

TNI.  ICO. 


I 


1^111  udm  idi 


UBBi](ulD1>pWsincnt<irUii>fTH!Dl>b-blui!  Hfilnigisn  Uiu!(II?)' 

My  means  of  the  ilistanccs  from  the  uortnal  dark  F-line  which 
ai'e  taken  from  Angstrfim's  maps  and  marked  by  dote,  it  is  easy 
to  re(x>gnize  the  individual  displacementa  to  whieh  the  greeniah- 
blue  hydrogen  line  is  subject  in  consequence  of  motion,  and  to 
estimate  from  them  the  velocity  of  the  movements  of  tho  guH. 
Lockyer  found  that  the  farthest  displacement  of  the  bright  F-Iine 
correspondeii  to  a  shortening  of  the  wave-length  that  indicated  a 
velocity  in  the  stream  of  gas  of  at  least  147  miles  in  a  second  in 
the  direction  from  the  sun  toward  the  earth. 

These  spectroscopic  observations  receive  an  additional  interest 
when  taken  in  connection  witli  tJiose  made  with  the  telescope. 
On  the  ilBt  of  April,  1869,  Lockyer  observed  a  spot  in  the  noigh- 
horhood  of  the  rnm'a  limb.  At  7h.  ;)0m,  a  prominence  nhowtng 
great  activity  appeared  in  the  field  of  view.  The  lines  of  hydro- 
gen were  remarkably  brilliant,  and,  as  the  spectrum  of  the  apot 
was  visible  in  the  same  field,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  prominence 
was  advancing  toward  the  spot.  The  violence  of  the  eruption 
was  BO  great  as  to  carry  up  a  qnantity  of  metallic  vapors  out  of 
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thfe  photosphere  in  a  manner  not  previously  observed.  High  up 
in  the  flame  of  hydrogen  floated  a  cloud  of  magnesium-vapor. 
At  8h.  30m.  the  eruption  was  over ;  but  an  hour  later  another 
eruption  began,  and  the  new  promijaence  displayed  a  motion  of 
extreme  rapidity.  While  this  was  taking  place,  the  hydrogen 
lines  at  the  side  of  the  spot  nearest  to  the  earth  were  suddenly 
changed  into  bright  lines,  and  expanded  so  remarkably  as  to  give 
undoubted  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  a  cyclonic  storm. 

The  sun  was  photographed  at  Kew  on  the  same  day  at  lOh. 
65m. ;  the  picture  showed  clearly  that  great  disturbances  had 
taken  place  in  the  photosphere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot 
observed  by  Lockyer.  In  a  second  photograph,  taken  at  4h. 
Im.,  the  sun's  limb  appeared  as  if  torn  away  just  at  the  place 
where  the  spectroscope  had  revealed  a  rotatory  storm. 

It  occurred  to  both  Secchi  and  Zollner  that,  from  the  unequal 
displacement  of  the  C-line  when  observed,  at  the  two  opposite 
points  of  the  sun's  equator,  the  speed  of  the  sun's  rotation  ndght 
be  ascertained.  As  a  point  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  sun  turned 
toward  the  earth  moves  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west,  so  a 
point  on  the  sun's  eastern  limb  must  be  approaching  an  observer 
stationed  on  the  earth,  while  a  point  on  the  western  limb  must 
be  receding  from  him.  The  points  upon  the  sun's  equator  would 
have  the  greatest  velocity,  amounting  to  as  much  as  1.92  kilo- 
metre in  a  second.  K  a  spectrum  line,  as  for  instance  the  C-line, 
be  observed  on  the  eastern  limb  of  the  sun  which  is  approaching 
the  observer,  it  will  in  comparison  with  its  position  when  viewed 
at  the  pole  of  the  sun's  axis,  or  even  in  the  centre  of  the  sun, 
appear  to  be  displaced  toward  the  violet;  wliile,  on  the  contrary, 
the  same  line  observed  on  the  western  limb  of  the  sun  where  it 
is  receding  from  the  earth  would  be  seen  to  suffer  a  displacement 
toward  the  red.  Secchi  thinks  he  has  observed  similar  displace- 
ments  in  the  red  H  a  line  of  the  chromosphere  when  compared 
with  the  constant  dark  C-line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  atmosphere 
visible  at  the  same  time.  This  bright  line  when  viewed  on  the 
advancing  hmb  in  the  sun's  equator  was  seen  pushed  toward  the 
violet,  leaving  behind  it  a  narrow  strip  of  the  dark  C-line  visible 
on  the  side  nearest  the  red;  when  examined  on  the  reeeding 
limb,  the  line  was  pushed  toward  the  red,  leaving  behind  it  a 
narrow  strip  of  the  C-line  visible  on  the  side  nearest  the  violet. 
Although,  owing  to  improvements  introduced  by  Fizean, 
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instruments  are  constructed  of  sufficient  delicacy  to  measure  such 
a  displacement  even  when  it  does  not  exceed  0.0075  of  the  in- 
terval between  the  two  D-lines,  and  a  very  ingenious  contrivance 
(a  reversion  spectroscope)  has  been  specially  devised  by  Zollner* 
by  which  this  small  amount  may  be  reduced  one-half,  yet  obser- 
vations and  measurements  of  this  kind  must  be  received  with  great 
caution.  The  observations  of  Secchi,  as  &r  as  they  relate  to  the 
displacement  of  the  line,  are  doubtless  correct,  but  it  is  premature 
to  ascribe  this  displacement  to  the  rotation  of  the  sun.  Not  merely 
because  displacements  of  the  bright  lines  are  seen  at  all  times 
and  at  all  points  on  the  sun's  surface,  wherever  prominences 
exist,  sometimes  to  one  side  of  the  spectrum  end  sometimes  to 
the  other,  and  that  often  on  the  eastern  limb  of  the  sim's  equator 
the  red  C-line  is  seen  to  be  displaced  toward  the  red  instead  of 
the  violet,  and  the  reverse  observed  on  the  western  limb  of  the 
sun,  but  also  because  the  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum  ought  to 
suffer  an  equal  displacement  if  the  cause  lay  in  the  revolution 
of  the  sun  upon  its  axis.  It  must  therefore  be  concluded  that, 
at  least  in  the  instances  adduced  by  Secchi,  the  observed  displace- 
ment of  the  red  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  prominence  was  in  ' 
no  way  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  sun. 

59.  Spectrum  Analysis  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. — Stellas 

SPECrKOSCOPES. 

The  investigation  of  the  spectra  of  the  planets  and  fixed  stars 
commenced  by  Fraunhofer  has  since  been  carried  on  at  various 
times  by  Lament,  Donati,  Brewster,  Stokes,  Gladstone,  and 
others ;  but  their  labors  were  restricted  to  observing  the  position 
of  the  dark  lines  present  in  these  spectra,  as  well  as  their  relation 
to  the  Fraunhofer  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  without  any  sus- 
picion of  their  real  nature  or  connection  with  the  material  con- 
stitution of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  was  not  till.  Kirchhoff's 
discovery  of  the  theory  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  (1859)  that  the 
Sim,  the  planets,  the  fixed  stars,  the  nebulse,  clusters,  comets,  and 
even  meteors,  were  subjected  to  analysis  by  means  of  their 
spectra. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  nebuke  and  comets,  is  very  faint,  and  that  in  a 
northern  climate  there  are  but  few  nights  favorable  for  the  ob- 
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nervation  of  tLeee  delicate  objects,  iu  which  their  light  is  neithi 
overpowered  by  the  moon  iior  obscured  by  mist  or  cload ;  am 
when  it  is  fiirther  borne  in  mind  that,  since  the  inatruments 
ticipAte  in  the  daily  revolution  of  the  earth,  a  complicated  dri 
dock  is  requisite  for  giving  them  a  contrary  motion,  by  whic^ 
the  image  of  a  star  may  be  kept  stationary  for  some  time  in  th( 
tield  of  view  ;  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  difficulties  inse] 
arable  from  the  investigations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  spectrum' 
analysis,  and  some  pmper  estimate  made  of  the  services  of 
men  as  Angelo  Secchi,  director  of  the  Observatory  at  the  Col-j 
legio  Komano  at  Rome,  William  Huggins,  of  Tipper  Tulse  Hill^; 
and  William  Allen  Miller,*  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
who  have  won  for  themselves  well-merited  honor  by  their  untiring^ 
zeal  and  energy  in  overcoming  so  many  obstacles. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  spectroscopes  constructed  in  tlic  mai 
ner  most  suitable  for  the  analysis  of  terrestrial  substances  are  not 
adapted  for  the  investigation  of  stellar  light.  Whenever  the  dis- 
tances of  the  lines  in  the  stellar  spectra  have  to  be  measured,  or 
their  position  compared  with  the  spectrum  lines  of  any  terrestrial 
substance,  the  instrument  must  be  attached  to  an  equatorially- 
luounted  telescope — that  is  to  say,  a  telescope  made  to  turn  at 
the  same  speed  as  the  earth,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  so  as  to. 
follow  any  star,  from  its  rising  to  its  setthag,  upon  which  the  in^ 
stniment  may  be  directed,  and  thus  to  keep  the  star  stationary  ir 
the  centre  of  the  field  of  view.  The  motion  of  such  an  instru* 
ment  is  generally  accomplished  by  clock-work,  according  to  th( 
method  already  described  in  connection  with  Fig.  110. 

The  image  of  a  fixed  star  in  a  telescope  is,  as  ia  well  known,, 
a  point ;  now,  the  spectrum  of  a  point  is  a  line  without  any  sens!' 
hie  breadth,  and  therefore  not  suitable  for  obser^'ation.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  spectnini  of  sufficient  breadth  troin  a  luminous  point, 
the  point  may  either  first  be  converted  into  a  short  line  of  light, 
which  is  easily  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  cylindrical  lens,  ancl 
its  light  when  projected  on  to  the  sUt  analyzed  by  a  priam,  or  a 
linear  spectrum  may  first  be  formed,  and  then  a  cylindrical  lens 
employed  for  increasing  its  breadth,  f 

It  is  evident  that  suitable  optical  coiitri\an<;cs  are  requisite  (ft 

•  [On  September  3I>,  1B70,  the  editor  BiisUineel  the  grcnl  loss  of  hrn 
IHnid  Dr.  Ulllcr,  who  died  on  tliat  d*j  aner  a  short  illnest.] 
t  [Tbc  fln't  method  should  iIiraj-B  be  emplojed.] 
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larffe  object-glass  ur  coneeutrating  lens,  for  instance)  to  collect 
the  ^cateet  poBsiblo  amount  of  the  fiiint  liglit  of  a  etar,  and  con- 

I  deiiso  it  into  a  aLort  line  of  liglit,  anil  furthar  that  on  account  of 

I  the  faintneBB  of  the  object  the  disperahe  power  of  the  speetro- 

I  scope  must  under  ordinary  cireuinstances  be  limited,  anJ  thi" 

I  instrument  contain  only  a  few  prisms. 

A  suitable  contrivance  is  also  neeesaary  whereby  in  inimi-di- 

l  fitc  connection  with  the  spectroscope  all  kinds  of  terrestrial  siil>- 
stanceii  may  be  converted  into  luminous  vapor,  either  by  means 
of  a  Runsen  burner,  or,  whicli  is  preferable,  a  RuhmkorfTs  in- 
duction coil,  and  the  liglit  thus  emitted  setit  into  the  spectroscope 
through  the  pnam  of  comparison  (Fig.  57),  which  covers  tme- 
hulf  of  the  slit,  so  as  to  enable  the  observer  to  compare  the  sjiec- 

I  tra  tbna  formed  with  the  spectrum  of  a  star. 

From  these  general  remarks  it  will  be  easy  to  understand 

I  the  constniction  of  a  stellar  spectroscope,  nnd  become  familiar 

I  with  the  details  of  its  practical  management. 


The  first  stellar  specti-oscfjpe  wa>-   inmJf  bv    Kraiinltolbr  in 

123.     In  order  to  observe  the  spectra  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  al 

l-the  same  time  to  determine  the  refrangibilitv  of  their  light,  he 

B.^onstrncted  a  lai'ge  Instrument  with  a  teleseoj)e  +i  int  licp  riper- 
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ture,  and  placed  in  counection  with  it  ft  flint-glasa  priaui  poesesa- 
ing  a«  angle  of  37°  40',  of  the  eame  diameter  as  the  objcet-glass. 
The  angle  fonned  by  the  incident  with  the  emergent  ray  was 
about  26°,  Fraunhoter  placed  the  prism  in  front  of  the  object- 
glasB  of  the  telescope,  so  that  the  latter  served  only  as  the  ob- 
serving telescope  to  the  spectnim  already  fonned.  This  plan 
was  abandoned  by  later  observers,  who,  after  the  example  of 
Lamont  (183S),  allowed  the  light  of  the  star  to  paea  unchanged 
through  the  objecfr-glase  of  the  telescope,  and  analyzed  the  image 
trom  the  position  of  the  eye-piece  either  by  a  prism  alone  or  else 
by  the  nse  of  a  small  telescope. 

The  Roman  observers  Respighi  and  Secchi  have  lately  re- 
*'erted  to  Fraimhofer's  method,  and  have  furnished  their  large 
retractors  with  an  d^6Ctrgl<tS9  spectro«c<fpe  constructed  by  the  cele- 
brated optician  Merz,  of  Munich. 

In  Fig.  161  the  apparatus  is  represented  complete,  ready  for 
attachment  to  the  object-glass  of  a  refractor ;  Fig.  162  sbowa  the 


mounting  for  the  prism ;  and  Fig.  163  the  prism  when  removed 
bora  its  bed.    The  prism  P  is  mounted  in  a  rjng  turning  on  an 
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liorizoDtal  AxiB,  which  by  meanB  of  the  kteral  pins  a,  a„  heing 
inserted  ^between  the  Bcrews  b  b„  ma;  he  fitted  into  a  second  ring. 
This  outer  ring  is  made  to  travel  ronnd  the  case  by  which  the 
whole  apparatus  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  mounting  of  th& 
object-glaee,  bo  ae  to  allow  of  the  prism  being  placed  in  any  posi- 
tion or  inclined  in  any  direction  with  respect  to  the  object-glass 
or  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  Since  the  rays  Mling  on  the  object- 
glass  are  diverted  by  the  prism,  the  axis  of  the  telescope  cannot 
be  pointed  direct  to  the  star  that  is  to  be  observed.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  a  star,  the  case  carrying  the 
prism  is  constructed  with  au  opening  at  c,  through  which  the  star 
may  be  viewed  direct ;  on  the  side  of  the  case  opposite  this  aper- 
ture is  attached  an  achromatic  system  of  prisms^  of  equal  re- 
fracting power  with  the  prism  P,  by  means  of  which  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  star  is  much  reduced. 

The  prism  has  a  re&acting  angle  of  12° ;  it  is  composed  of  the 
purest  colorless  flint  glass,  bo  that  the  loss  of  light  it  occasions  is 
inappreciable.  Its  aperture  measures  six  Paris  inches ;  and  the 
mounting  is*  provided,  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  with  every 
necessary  contrivance  for  adjustment. 


Van'i  OljaDt-gkw  Priun. 

Although  this  prism  reduces  the  efiective  aperture  of  the 
9-inch  refractor  of  tiie  Collegio  Romano  to  lees  than  one-half,  the 
amount  of  light  obtained  fiur  exceeds  that  of  the  re&actor  with  a 
direct-vision  spectroscope  applied  in  the  place  of  the  eye-piece ; 
the  dispersion  is,  according  to  Secchi,  at  least  six  times  as  great 
as  the  most  powerfnl  apparatus  applied  at  the  eye-piece  tube.* 

■  [This  ■Utemmt  ueedB  Mofiniiktion.  There  toaj  htre  been  gnat  Iom  of  It^t  tn 
the  dlrect-TUon  apeatroMopea  with  whi«li  it  wm  oomparcd.] 
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Merz  ban  aleo  adapted  the  object-glasB  prism  for  direct-vinon 
obserrstioa  by  constnietmg  it  of  a  combination  of  crown-  and 
ilint-glaes  prismfi  corrected  for  refraction.  The  slight  loas  of  light 
occABioned  by  aiieh  a  combination  is  nnavoidable.    In  an  instm- 
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iiient  of  this  kind  made  tor  the  observatory  of  Pri^-y  Counsellor 
L.  Camphausen  at  Kungsdurf,  the  refracting  angle  of  the  crowii- 
glaes  prism  is  36°,  nnd  that  of  tlie  flint-glase  priera  2o° ;  the  mean 
iadex  of  refraction  tor  the  crown  glass  is  1.5983,  for  the  flint  glsae 
a. 7610. 

When  an  eye-piece  spectroscope  is  employed  which  analyzes 
the  optical  image  of  a  heavenly  body — a  point  of  light  in  the  case 
of  a  fixed  star — by  means  of  a  system  of  prisms  occupying  the 
place  of  the  eye-piece,  either  of  the  methods  above  described  for 
spreading  out  the  point  of  light  by  the  nse  of  a  cylindrical  lena 
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may  be  adopted,  and  it  is  in  most  caaeB  a  matter  of  indifference 

whether  this  lens  be  placed  in  front  or  behind  the  slit  and  priBras.* 

The  stellar  spectroscope  with  which  Hiij^ns  made  his  first 
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4>bservation8,  and  which  was  conBtructed  for  him  by  Browiiing,t 
is  represented  in  Figs.  164, 165,  and  166.  The  outer  tube  T  T  of 
tlie  eye-piece  is  the  only  portion  of  the  equatorial  telescope  given 
in  the  dniwinge ;  all  tlie  other  parts  are  omitted.  TKe  spectro- 
s<-o()e  is  attached  to  the  eye-end  T  T  of  the  telescope,  a  refractor 
"f  8  melicB  aperture  and  If*  feet  focal  len^h,  the  whole  being 
carried  tbrwnrd  by  clock-work. 


*  [This  KtBtnnent  !■  not  quite  correct.  The  cylindrii^ul  lens  should  be  pitccd  be- 
fore the  elU.] 

t  [Thii  telescope  hiB  now  been  replaced  bj  a  rerracler  ot  IS  inchcH  Hpertnre  and 
10  feet  focal  lengtb,  conitnicted  b;  Heiars.  Orubb  k  Son,  of  Dublin,  for  the  Rojil 
Societj,  bf  vhom  It  hts  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hr.  Bngfpns.  Spectroscopes  of  k 
new  form,  furnished  with  compound  prisEns  aatoniBticall;  brought  to  the  position  of 
fnlDlmom  deviation  for  the  part  of  the  spectmni  under  obcervation,  for  use  with  thto 
large  telescope,  are  being  constructed  by  the  rameoptkiBtis.  One  of  these  instnuneula 
ia  described  in  a  note  at  p.  96,  and  the  train  of  priami  represented  in  diagram  H. 
The  instrument  shown  at  C  contains  one  componnd  prism  (equal  in  dispersive  pom 
32 
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Within  the  tube  T  T  of  the  equatorial  tliere  elides  »  second 
tube  B,  which  carries  a  plano-convex  cylindrical  lens  A  of  1  inch 
aperture  and  14  inches  tbcal  length  ;  this  lene  is'so  placed  in  the 


lliiffltas'i"  ^(ollsr  Siwelroioipe.— (P»rllal  VertlciJ  Si 


path  of  the  converging  rays  as  they  emerge  troin  the  object-glass 
that  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical  surface  is  perpendicuhir  to  the  slit 
D  of  the  spectroscope,  and  by  its  means  a  suflSciently  broad  spec- 

lo  two  prisms  of  denite  gUuB  of  60°),  and  i»  used  id  ihc  observation  of  nebuln  and 
fldnt  sWe.  The  gpectroacope  represented  at  D  coDtains  tKo  compound  prianis,  and 
h  fiUed  with  Onibb's  aulonuitic  amingemenl.    The  collimator,  whidi  is  ci 


•n  the  epcctroscopeB,  U  prorideil  with  k  perfbrat«d  mirror  and  adju^taUe  hole  for 
ipMtnof  compariKon,  and  with  ft  cylindrical  tena.    It  {«  not  represented  in  the  Sgiirea.] 
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tnini  of  the  line  of  light  is  formed,  the  slit  D  being  placed  exactly 
in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope.  Behind  the  slit 
is  placed,  as  usual,  the  collimating  lens  ^,  by  which  the  rayg  are 
rendered  parallel  before  entering  the  prism ;  the  lens  is  achroma- 
tic, and  has  a  focus  of  4.7  inches,  and  an  aperture  of  i  inch. 
By  this  arrangement  the  lens  g  receives  aU  the  light  which  di- 
verges from  the  linear  image  of  the  star  when  this  lias  been 
brought  precisely  between  the  two  edges  of  the  slit.  The  parallel 
i-ays  emerging  from  the  lens  g  pass  through  two  dense  flint-glass 
])risms  A,  A„  possessing  a  refracting  angle  of  60^,  by  which  they 
are  decomposed,  and  a  spectrum  fonned  which  is  examined  by 
means  of  the  small  achromatic  telescope^.  In  order  to  measure 
tlie  distances  between  the  lines  of  the  spectinim,  the  telescope  can 
be  turned  upon  a  pivot  by  means  of  a  fine  micrometer-screw  q  y. 

The  object-glass  of  this  obsci'ving  telescope  lias  an  aperture 
of  0.8  inch,  and  a  focal  length  of  0.75  inches;  the  eye-piece 
usually  employed  has  a  magnifying  power  of  6.7  times ;  the  mi- 
crometer-screw is  so  contrived  that  it  is  possible  to  measure  with 
accuracy  an  interval  of  ygVir  ^**  ^^^  distance  between  the  lines  A 
and  H  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  light  of  the  terrestrial  elements,  the  spectra  of  which 
are  required  for  comparison  with  the  spectrum  of  a  star,  is 
brought  into  the  spectroscope  in  the  following  manner : 

One-half  of  the  slit  D  is  covered  with  a  small  prism  ^,  oppo- 
site to  which  is  a  mirror  F  (Fig.  166),  so  fastened  to  the  spectro- 
scope by  the  arm  S  as  to  be  easily  adjusted.  This  mirror  re- 
ceives the  light  emitted  by  the  substance,  which,  held  in  the 
right  position  by  metal  forceps  fixed  into  ebonite,  is  converted 
into  glowing  vapor  by  the  induction  spark,  and  reflects  it  through 
a  side-opening  in  the  tube  T  T  into  the  telescope,  and  on  to  the 
little  prism  e.  While  at  the  same  time,  therefore,  the  light  of 
the  star  passes  through  one  half  of  the  slit,  the  light  from  the 
glowing  terrestrial  substance  passes  through  the  other  half,  and 
in  this  way  there  are  formed  in  the  telescope  j?,  at  the  same  time, 
two  spectra,  ranged  close  one  over  the  other,  so  that  the  coinci- 
dence or  non-coincidence  of  the  dark  lines  of  the  star  with  the 
bright  lines  of  the  terrestrial  substance  may  be  observed  with 
accuracy. 

In  his  researches  on  stellar  spectra,  Secchi  employs  by  prefer- 
ence a  simple  direct-vision  spectroscope,  as  a  more  complicated 
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apparatus  wlicu  attached  to  an  equatorial  is  liable  to  destroy  the 
equilibrium  of  the  instrument,  and  interfere  with  the  regularity 
of  the  clock-motion.* 

The  spectroscope  employed  by  Secchi  is  represented  apart 
from  the  equatorial  in  Fig.  167.  MN  is  the  principal  tube, 
which  is  adapted  at  M  to  screw  into  the  eye-piece  tube  G  of  the 
equatorial ;  to  this  tube  is  attached  the  arc  Q  B  C,  along  the 
divided  circle  C  B  of  which  the  telescope  Q  O  is  made  to  travel 
round  the  pivot  d  by  means  of  a  fine  micrometer-screw  ?*,  for 
the  purpose  c>f  measuring  the  lines  of  the  spectrum. 


Fir..  1G7. 


SecchPs  Stdlar  SpcctroBOope. 


E  is  an  achromatic  cylindrical  lens,  the  axis  of  which  can  be 
placed  either  at  right  angles  to  the  slit  or  parallel  with  it  ;  e  is 
the  slit,  and  s  a  small  glass  mirror  inclined  to  the  slit  at  a  less 
angle  than  45°,  the  upper  hall*  of  which  being  unsilvered  allows 
the  light  of  the  star  to  pass  through  unobstnicted,  while  the 
lower  half,  acting  as  a  miiTor,  reflects  from  its  silvered  surface 
into  the  spectroscope  *  the  light  of  the  substance  made  incan- 
descent  in  the  electric  apparatus  at  L. 

The  two  achromatic  lenses  K  K,  as  their  combined  foci  meet 

*  [When  the  cquatcrial  mountmg  is  suflSciently  firm,  which  should  be  the  case  in 
all  large  instruments,  spectroscopes  of  the  form  represented  in  Figs.  164,  166,  are  to 
be  preferred  to  direct-vision  instruments.] 
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at  the  slit,  act  as  collimators,  and  render  the  mys  parallel  before 
throwing  them  on  to  th^  system  of  prisms. 

The  five  Janssen-Hofinann  direct-vision  prisms  pqp^  <^  p" 
(Fig.  47)  throw  the  prismatic  rays  into  the  observing  telescojie 
Q  O  in  the  direction  G  o?,  so  that  the  axis  of  the  equatorial  can 
be  directed  straight  npon  the  star. 

In  the  lateral  tube  II I  is  the  collunating  lens  R,  in  the  focus 
of  which  is  a  small  metal  plate  T,  containing  an  exceedingly 
narrow  slit,  and  movable  backward  and  forward  by  means  of  a 
tine  micrometer-screw  V*.  Through  this  slit  passes  the  light  of  an 
enclosed  lamp  at  I,  and  forms  a  verj'  narrow  line  of  light  in  the 
inside  of  the  tube  R  I,  which,  reflected  into  the  telescope  Q  O  by 
the  front  surface  of  the  first  prism  p"^  serves  as  a  mark  to  the 
observer  in  the  examination  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  spec- 
trum lines. 

In  order  to  see  the  finer  dark  lines  of  the  spectra,  and  to 
compare  them  with  the  lines  of  terrestrial  substances,  instru- 
ments composed  of  single  and  compound  prisms  have  recently 
been  constructed  both  by  Secchi  and  lluggins,  suitable  for  appli- 
cation to  powerful  telescopes  which  admit  of  a  great  dispersion 
of  the  light. 

A  sketch  of  Secchi's  compound  spectroscope  without  the 
equatorial  is  given  in  Fig.  168:  it  is  more  particularly,  adapted 
to  celestial  objects  of  considerable  diameter.  By  means  of  the 
screw  O  O'  the  instrument  is  attached  to  the  eye-piece  tube  of  the 
refractor ;  at  K,  as  in  the  foregoing  arrangement,  is  a  cylindrical 
lens  by  which  the  image  of  a  star  appearing  as  a  point  is  extend- 
ed into  a  fine  line  of  light,  and  brought  precisely  within  the 
opening  of  the  slit.  F  is  the  slit,  half  of  which  is  covered  with 
the  prism  for  comparison,  p ;  li  the  collimating  lens  for  bringing 
the  rays  on  to  the  first  prism  C  in  a  parallel  direction.  Both 
prisms  C  and  D  are  of  dense  flint  glass,  possessing  a  refracting 
angle  of  60°,  and  are  fastened  on  to  the  plate  X  Y  Z ;  they 
throw  the  spectrum  of  the  star  into  the  axis  of  the  direct-vision 
spectroscope  E  F  II  O,  which  contains  the  compound  prism  E  F, 
consisting  of  five  prisms,  the  observing  telescope  H  O,  and,  as 
in  the  instrument  previously  described,  the  lateral  tube  K  with  a 
graduated  scale.  This  scale  is  moved  by  the  micrometer-screw 
M,  and  when  the  instrument  is  in  use  is  illimiinated  in  the  usual 
manner  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp ;  the  image  of  the  scale  is  thrown 
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by  reflection  from  tlie  front  sur&ce  of  tbc  last  prifim  into  the 
telescope  O,  where  the  eye  sees  at  tlie  same  moment  the  divisions 
of  the  scale  and  the  8]iectriiin  of  the  star.  N  is  a  holder  tor  i^ 
ceiving  Geisslev's  tubes. 


ISpcchl's  Lnrtre  Tel»i<«:troKap?. 


Hiiggius's  large  comiwund  teleepcetroecope  is  sho.wii  in  Fig. 
109 ;  it  eonsiste  of  two  dirert-vision  Byetenis  of  priBins,  each  sys- 
tem composed  of  five  prismei,  with  a  train  of  three  excellent  sin- 
gle priEms,  two  of  which  possess  a  refracting  angle  of  60°,  and 
one  of  45°,  making  thirteen  prisms  in  all.  The  spectroscope  is 
screwed  in  the  usnal  manner  into  the  eye-tube  T  T  of  an  equato- 
rial, driven  by  clock-work:  a  is  the  slit  provided  witha  prisiii 
for  comparison,  and  the  contrivances,  already  described,  for  the 
si  mill  tan  eons  observation  of  the  spectnim  of  a  star,  and  that  of  a 
terrestrial  substance  produced  by  the  induction  coil;  S  is  the 
aebromatie  collimating  lens  of  4.5  inches  focns  which  renders 
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paraUel  the  rays  entering  the  sHt.  The  light  is  decom[X)sed  first 
by  the  set  of  prismB  d^  then  further  dispersed,  and  the  individual 
colored  rays  still  more  separated,  by  the  following  train  of  three 
prisms y,  g  of  60°,  and  h  of  45°,  after  which  it  again  passes  through 
a  second  direct-vision  system  of  prisms  «,  to  reach  the  object-glass 
of  the  telescope  <?.  The  last  set  of  prisms  e  is  placed  in  a  tube 
attached  to  the  telescope  c  ;  by  means  of  a  micrometer-screw  the 
telescope  can  be  directed  to  any  part  of  the  spectrum,  which  is 
a  necessary  contrivance  in  the  observation  of  nebuUe,  as  these 
objects  frequently  emit  light  consisting  only  of  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  colored  rays. 


Fio.  IW. 


Hugrirlns'tt  Ijxn^  TelesiiectroBoope. 

The  compound  prism  e  cai\  be  employed  or  dispensed  with  at 
pleasure,  so  that  the  dispersive  power  of  the  instrument  may  be 
made  to  vary  within  the  limits  of  from  4^  to  ftj  prisms  of  60°. 
The  advantage  of  being  thus  able  to  reduce  the  dispersive  power 
of  the  instrument  is  found  to  be  very  great  when  observing  faint 
objects,  or  when  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  unfavorable. 

The  excellence  of  the  prisms  and  the  whole  instrument  is 
proved  by  the  great  purity  and  sharpness  with  which,  even  with 
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liigli  powerB,  the  iinest  lines  in  the  spectriun  can  be  separated 
when  metals  are  volatih'zed  in  the  electric  spark. 

For  most  purposes,  however,  and  for  application  to  small  re- 
fractors, the  dispersion  of  the  stellar  light  must  be  accomplished 
in  much  less  compass  than  is  the  case  with  the  instruments  just 
described.  The  direct-vision  spectroscope  constructed  by  Merz, 
of  Munich,  for  the  observation  of  the  solar  prominences  described 
at  p.  270,  is  a  very  efficient  instrument  for  this  purpose,  and  from 
the  simplicity  of  its  construction  is  easily  managed.  When  at- 
tached to  the  telescope  it  is  screwed  into  tlie  sliding-tube  of  the 
eye-piece,  which  has  been  previously  removed,  and  the  cylindrical 
lens  L  (Fig.  17<>),  not  required  for  the  observation  of  the  promi- 
nences, is  inserted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  project  the  line  of  light 
into  which  the  image  of  the  star  has  been  converted  exactly  upon 
the  slit  8  8.  As  there  is  no  means  of  altering  the  distance  between 
L  and  «,  the  exact  adjustment  of  the  line  of  light  on  to  the  slit  is 

Pro.  17a 


M  era's  Simple  and  Comjmiind  Spectroscope. 

accomplished  by  screwing  the  whole  iustrumeut  in  or  out,  which 
increases  or  diminishes  the  distance  between  the  lens  L  and  the 
image  of  the  star.  In  observing  the  spectra  of  the  stars,  when 
the  light  is  sufficient  to  aHow  of  it,  tlic  dispersive  power  may  be 
doubled  by  the  introduction  of  a  second  system  of  prisms,  with- 
out losing  the  advantage  of  a  direct-vision  spectroscope. 

A  simple  stellar  spectroscope  is  also  constnicted  by  Merz 
adaj)ted  specially  to  telescopes  of  small  power.  A  drawing  of 
this  instrument  is  given  in  Fig.  171  ;  it  consists  of  a  positive  eve- 
piece  O,  an  adjustable  cylindrical  lens  L,  and  a  direct-vision  sys- 
tem of  five  prisms,  the  dispersive  power  of  which  amounts  to  8® 
from  D  to  11.  It  is  so  contrived  that  the  prisma,  when  separated 
from  the  lens  L  and  the  eye-piece  O,  may  be  easily  introduced  be* 
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tween  the  collimator  C  and  the  system  of  prisms  of  the  larger 
specrtroseope  (Fig.  170),  which  is  flimished  with  a  slit.  The  two 
instniraents  (Figs.  170  *and  17^)  thus  form  a  universal  eye-piece 
i<pectro%cope  admirably  suited  to  the  observation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 


Fio.  m. 
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Merits  Simple  Spectniscope. 

Even  Browning's  miniatm'e  spectroscope,  represented  in  Fig. 
49,  and  described  in  p.  119,  which,  including  the  tube  containing 
the  prisms,  measures  only  3^  inches,  yields  a  really  fine  spectrum 
when  directed  on  to  a  bright  star,  and  shows  very  distinctly  the 
prominent  dark  lines.  The  construction  of  this  little  instrument 
is  shown  in  Fig.  172.  The  outer  tube  carries  the  slit,  which  can 
be  removed  at  pleasure,  and  is  easily  adjusted  by  turning  round 

Fig.  172. 


BrownlDg's  Miulatiiiv  Spectroscope. 


a  ring ;  in  this  tube  slides  a  second  tube  carrying  the  small  acliro- 
liiatic  collimating  lens  C,  behind  which  is  placed  the  system  of 
seven  prisms  P,  and  an  opening  (>  for  the  eye-piece  without  any 
lens.  To  employ  it  in  stellar  observations,  the  tube  containing 
the  slit  is  removed,  and  the  colHmator  tube  O  screwed  into  the 
])lace  of  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope.  The  spectroscope  is  easily 
so  adjusted  that  the  image  of  the  star  is  brought  into  the  focus 
of  the  lens  C,  whence  the  rays  are  thrown  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion on  to  the  system  of  prisms  P,  and  present  to  the  observer 
at  O  a  sharply-defined  linear  spectrum  of  tlie  star.  By  the  intro- 
duction of  a  suitable  cylindrical  lens  between  the  eye-hole  O  and 
the  eye,  a  sufficient  breadth  is  given  to  the  spectrum  for  the  dark 
lines  to  be  visible  when  the  instniment  is  properly  adjusted. 
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We  must  not  omit  here  to  mention  the  simple  spectroscopes 
employed  both  by  Secchi  and  Huggins  in  those  circumstances 
when  the  light  is  insufficient  or«thc  large  instmmentB  too  eura> 
brous  for  use.  Huggins  has  long  made  use  of  a  hand  8pectix»- 
scope  for  observing  the  spectra  of  meteors  and  other  pbenomena 
in  rapid  motion  in  the  heavens ;  similar  instruments  were  algo 
employed  in  the  various  expeditions  for  observing  the  solar 
eclipse  of  August  18,  1868,  on  which  occasion  they  rendered 
valuable  service. 

These  instioiments  as  constnicted  by  Browning  consist  prin- 
cipally, as  shown  in  Fig.  173,  of  a  direct-vision  system  of  prisms 
^,  and  an  observing  telescope  a  h.  The  achromatic  object-glass  ii 
has  an  aperture  of  1.2  inch,  and  a  focus  of  about  10  inches.  The 
eye-piece  h  consists  of  two  plano-convex  lenses.  As  a  large  field 
of  view  is  very  important,  especially  when  the  instrument  is 
employed  as  a  meteor-spectroscope,  the  lens  turned  toward  the 
object-glass  a  equals  it  in  diameter,  and  is  fixed  in  a  movable 
tube,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  two  lenses  of  the  eye-piece 
may  be  controlled,  and  thus  the  power  of  the  instrument  in- 
creased or  diminished  within  certain   limits.     The  svstem  of 


Fig.  178. 


nrownlntf*.*  Hand  S|KM.'tn>.Hf<)iH.\ 


prisms  consists  of  one  ])risni  of  dense  flint  gia.ss  iuul  two  prisms 
of  crown  glass. 

The  field  of  view  of  this  hand  spectroscope  embraces  a  spiul 
in  the  heavens  of  about  7°  in  diameter:  the  spectrum  of  a  bri^ 
star  has  an  apparent  length  of  3°,  and  even  the  spectrum  of  the 
great  nebula  of  Orion  appears  as  two  bright  lines  with  a  faintj 
continuous  spectrum. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  instniment  as  a  meteor-spei^ 
troscope,  Huggins  observed  the  spectra  of  some  fireworks  at  \\ 
distance  of  about  three  miles.  The  bright  lines  of  the  incande^j 
cent  metals  in  the  fireworks  were  seen  with  great  distinctni 
and  showed  with  certainty  the  presence  of  sodium,  magnesii 
strontium,  copper,  and  some  other  metals.     The  s:\me  little  ii 
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stniment  suffices  to  show  some  of  the  Fraunbofer  lines  in  tlie 
spectrum  of  the  extreme  points  of  the  moon's  cusps,  as  well  as 
the  dark  lines  in  the  steUar  spectra.  In  order  to  give  some 
breadth  to  the  spectrum  of  a  star,  which  in  this  instrument  ap- 
pears only  as  a  bright  line,  a  small  cylindrical  lens  is  placed  over 
the  eye-piece  immediately  in  front  of  the  eye.  As  the  instrument 
is  not  ftimished  with  a  slit,  it  can  only  be  used  on  bright  objects 
of  small  magnitude,  or  on  objects  at  such  a  distance  that  they 
have  only  a  small  apparent  size. 

60.  Spectra  of  the  Moon  and  Planets. 

Since  the  planets  and  their  satellites  do  not  emit  any  light 

of  their  own,  but  shine  only  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun, 

their  spectra  are  the  same  as  the  solar  spectrum,  and  any  differ- 

'     ences  that  may  be  perceived  can  arise  only  from  the  clianges  the 

*  sunlight  may  undergo  by  reflection  from  the  surfaces  of  these 
1    l)odies,  or  by  its  passage  through  their  atmospheres. 

•  The  observations  of  Fraunbofer  (1823),  Brewster  and  Glad- 
stone (1860),  Huggins  and  MiUer,  as  well  as  Janssen,  agree  in 
establishing  the  complete  accordance  of  the  lunar  spectrum  with 
that  of  the  sun.  In  all  the  various  portions  of  the  moon's  disk 
brought  under  observation,  no  difference  could  be  perceived  in 
the  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum  either  in  respect  of  their  number 
or  relative  intensity.  From  this  entire  absence  of  any  special 
absorption  lines,  it  must  be  concluded  that  there  is  no  atmos- 
phere in  the  moon,  a  conclusion  previously  arrived  at  from  the 

^  circumstance  that  during  an  occultation  no  refraction  is  per- 
ceived on  the  moon's  limb  when  a  star  disappears  behind  the 
3i  disk.  Moreover,  a  small  telescope  of  only  a  few  inches  aperture 
bireuffices  to  show  the  spectrum  of  the  moon  very  distinctly. 
i«  The  spectra  of  the  planets  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn, 
I  ^re  also  characterized  by  the  Fraunbofer  lines  peculiar  to  the 
solar  light,  but  contain  in  addition  the  absorption  lines  which 
■uAre  known  to  be  telluric  lines  (§  47),  and  are  evidence  of  the 
kft "presence  of  an  atmosphere  containing  aqueous  vapor. 
giM  The  spectrum  of  Jupiter,  which  has  been  recently  examined 
y  Browning  with  a  spectroscope  attached  to  his  12J-inch  reflect- 
r,  is  not  of  sufficient  brilliancy  to  allow  of  its  being  observed  or 
VKUon toured  with  extreme  accuracy.    Notwithstanding  the  great 
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brilliancy  with  which  this  planet  shines  in  the  heaveus,  its  6pe<^- 
trum  is  not  so  bright  as  that  of  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude; 
this  is  owing  to  the  brightness  being  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  arises  from  the  large  size  of  the  disk  compared  Avitlx  a  star, 
and  from  the  light  being  reflected,  and  not  original. 

As  early  as  1864  Iluggins  discovered  some  dark  lines  in  the 
j'ed  portion  of  Jupiter's  spectrum  which  were  not  coincident  with 
any  of  the  Frannhofer  lines  of  the  solar  spectnun,  and  among 
them  is  one  that  does  not  occur  among  the  telluric  lines.* 
Browning  distinctly  recognized  these  lines  early  in  1870,  and 
thinks  that  in  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum,  near  the  yellow, 
)  several   fine  dark  lines  occur  which  are  coincident  with   tho«e 

occasioned  by  the  vapors  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  which 
are  generally  visible  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  solar 
spectrum  when  the  sun  is  near  the  horizon.  If  it  be  supposed 
that  Jupiter  is  in  any  way  self-luminous,  these  lines  may  be 
occasioned  by  such  elements  in  the  planet  as  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  sun,  or,  if  present  in  the  sun,  have  not  been  revealed  to  us 
by  any  eifect  of  absorption. 

The  comparatively  taint  spcctrmn  of  Saturn  has  been  ex- 
amined by  Iluggins,  who  observed  in  it  some  of  the  lines  chan6 
teristic  of  Jupiter's  spectnim.  These  lines  are  .less  clearly  seen 
in  the  light  of  the  ring  than  in  that  of  the  ball,  whence  it  maj 
be  concluded  that  the  light  from  the  ring  suffers  less  absorption 
than  does  the  light  from  the  planet  itself.  The  observations  of 
tlanssen,  which  have  been  supported  by  Secchi,  have  since  shovn 
that  aqueous  vapor  is  probably  present  both  in  Jupiter  m 
Saturn.  Secchi  has  further  discovered  some  lines  in  the  8p«>| 
trum  of  Saturn  which  are  not  coincident  with  any  of  the  tellnrif 
lines,  nor  with  any  of  the  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  produce 
by  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, therefore,  that  the  atmosphere  of  Saturn  may  contaisj 
gjises  or  vapors  which  do  not  exist  in  that  of  our  earth. 

The  spectrum  of  Uranus,  which  has  been  investigated  bjl 
Secchi,  appeal's  to  be  of  a  very  remarkable  character.     It  consist^! 
mainly  of  two  broad  black  bands,  one  ni  (Fig.  174)  in  the  greeD-l 
ish.blue,  but  not  coincident  with  the  F-line,  and  the   other  7ic 
the  green  near  the  line  E.     A  little  beyond  the  band  7t  the  spx\ 

•  [In  186i)  Mr.  Lc  Sueur  examined  the  s|)cctrum  of  Jupiter  with  tlic  Great 
bourne  Telescope,  and  saw  the  absorption  lines  as  they  are  de?cribe<l  by  Ilnggms.] 
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tniiu  disappears  altogether,  and  shows  a  lilaiik  epacp  qp,  o\teii<l- 
ing  entirely  ovt-r  the  yellow  to  the  red,  where  there  ie  again  a 
I'aint  reappearance  of  light.  The  Epectmui  is  therefore  such  a 
(jiie  as  wonlii  be  produced  were  all  the  yellow  rays  extinguished 
from  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  dark 
sodium  line  D  occurs,  as  is  well  known, 
in  the  part  of  the  spectrnm  occupied  by 
this  broad  non-luminous  space:  is  this 
cxtrjiordinary  phenomenOD,  therefore,  to 
1k'  ascribed  tn  the  in0uence  of  tliis  metiil, 
"ir  is  the  planet  Uranus,  which  has  a 
tijicctruni  differing  so  greatly  from  that 
•  if  the  sun,  self-luminous?  Has  the  planet 
not  yet  attained  tliat  degi-ee  of  consist- 
■(■iicy  poseegned  by  the  nearer  planets, 
which  shine  only  by  the  sun's  light,  and, 
:is  the  photometric  observations  of  Ziillncr 
lead  US  to  suppose  ia  i>ossible,  is  still  in 
ihiit  process  of  condensation  and  snli- 
>eqiient  development  through  which  the 
■  Mith  has  already  passed!  These  arc 
i|iiostions  to  which  at  present  wc  can  fur- 
nish no  reply,  and  the  problem  can  nnly 
be  solved  by  additional  observation!*  of 
die  strange  characteristics  exhibited  by 
■is  spectnim.* 

The  spectrum  of  Ncptnne,  which  has 
»  been  examined  by  Secclii,  bears  a 
jat  resemblance  to  that  of  Uranus.  It 
I  characterized  by  three  principal  ban<ln. 
pe  first,  which  is  the  faintest,  is  situaleii 
ween  the  green  and  the  yellow,  nearly 
\  the  centre  between  D  and  J/  it  is  of 
sidcrable  breadtli,  but  very  ill  defined 
I  the  edges.  Between  this  and  tJie  red 
lere  is  a  tolerably  bright  l>and,  with  which  the  spectnitn  pccrns 
pddenly  to  terminate,  and  the  red  ia  fntirely  wanting.     Secchi 

ina  givra  ilip  rollowlng  (Jearription  of  the  speetnini  of  t'nuiuB  in  n  pnimr 

scnied  10  the  Rajnl  .Soctfit^ :  "  Hie  Bpcrlrum  uf  Ursnue,  a«  It  sppi-ikn  iu 

tLPlnimeni.  U  repTOiienicI  in   tlie  iicconipunring  ilinj^m.     The  OBrrow  spectnim 
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is  of  o](inion  tlmt  the  absence  of  tlie  I'ed  is  not  oi!ca6i<moi 
taititiicas  of  this  planet,  for  other  stars  no  brighter  than  Neptu 
bIiow  the  red  clearly  in  the  spectrum.  The  abeeiiec  of  tliis  eol 
in  the  Rpectrum  of  Neptune  nmst  therefore  be  aecribed  to  n 
sorption. 

ptac;(Hl  &bOTC  that  of  Fnnus  sliows  the  relative  positions  of  llie  jiriDciiuil  soUr  lit 
iinil  or  two  of  the  Btrongint  itbsorptloa  biuidB  pnxluoed  by  our  nlroospliLTe.  rtiuui 
ll.i-  pnup  of  linea  a.  litlie  more  refruigible  tlisn  D,  and  the  group  about  inidm.T  tr 
I*  to  D,     The  ^i^le  plaoed  Bbovi'  pvea  wnie-leogtha  in  iDiHioalliB  of  a  niitUinetiv. 


"  The  apcotnun  of  lininns  is  coaliDiioiis,  wilUoitt  nay  puil  being  Haiitliig  m  fu i 
Till'  feebleness  of  ita  light  pcrmlte  it  to  be  tmced,  nhiili  in  from  about  C  to  abool  ^ 
<>n  aoconnt  of  the  umall  amount  of  light  from  the  planet,  I  was  not  able  to  lueail 
sufficiently  iuutow  to  bring  ont  the  Frnunbofer  linea.  The  reinarl»ble  abaot^ 
Inking  place  at  Uranun  showB  itself  in  the  ail  Btrong  lines  <travfD  in  the  diagruo.  Tl 
position  of  th?  least  rofranpble  of  these  lines  could  onlir  be  estiDDntcd,  na  it  occtttti 
a  very  funt  part  of  the  Bpectrum  ;  on  this  account  it  is  represented  hy  «  dotted  fa 
The  measures  taken  of  the  most  rcfran^ble  band  shoved  that  it  was  pTobBUj  at  I 
position  of  the  solar  F.  Bj  direet  comparison  it  appeared  to  b«  ooiotMcnt  with  tl 
bright  line  of  hydrogen.  Three  of  the  lines  nere  shonii  by  tlie  miurometcr  imi  ( 
difl'er  grently  in  poaitioo  troin  aomc  of  the  bright  line»  of  air.  A  direct  oomfMiia 
vrns  made,  when  [he  principal  bright  lines  of  the  spet.'trum  of  air  were  found  Wht 
llic  poeitions  relatively  to  the  banda  of  plnnelarj  absorption  wliieh  are  ehown  iad 
iliagram.  The  band,  which  hoa  a  wave-length  of  about  G72-niillionths  of  a  miHinKdi 
w  IB  found  to  be  less  retrongible  than  the  double  line  of  nitrogen  whicb  occurs  am 
it.  The  two  planelai7  bands  leas  refrangible  appeared  oearly  coincident  with  br^jk 
lines,  but  1  suspected  that  the  lines  of  air  were  in  a  small  d^ree  more  refraniUi 
There  was  no  strong  line  in  the  apectrum  of  tjruius  ut  the  position  of  Iho  Strang 
of  the  air  lines,  namely,  iho  double  line  of  nitrogen  ut  GOO  of  the  scale.  JCeuos 
taken  with  the  same  spectroscope  of  the  prindpal  bright  bands  of  earbaQic.aoiiI  ir 
showed  the  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  Cnmiis  arc  not  produced  by  the  abaon>iii': 
this  goB.  There  is  no  absorption  band  in  the  spectrum  of  Urmus  at  the  yh 
double  line  of  sodium.  An  inspecUon  of  the  diagram  will  show  that  llicrc  -  < 
bHndo  in  the  spectrum  of  Uranua  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  abeorgitioo  i. 
«iirth'i(  nlmoBiihcre."] 
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Mild  absorption  band  occurs  at  the  line  b;  it  is  tolcra- 
ned  at  the  edges,  but  much  fainter  and  more  difM- 
tion   than  the  first  band.     Tlie  tliird  band  is  in 
'ven  fainter  than  the  second. 

is  in  agreement  with  the  coloi-  of  the  planet, 
1)cautiful  tint  of  the  sea.     A  peculiar  inter- 
•eetrum  from  the  coincidence  of  the  dark 
lids  of  certain  comets,  and  with  the  dark 
h  typo.     These  bands  may  possibly  be 
measurements  are  exceedingly  <liffi- 
d  on  the  finest  evenings  and  with 
truments. 
U'S,  with  a  p<»wer  of  ^.^O,  give 
of  Neptune,  with  the  same 
'  appears  with  a  nebulous 
'  that  the  planet   is  sur- 
•  extent,  the  chemical 
"  elBC  that,  like  Jnpi- 
■ned  that  <legree  <»f 
ination  of  a  solid 
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The  second  absorption  band  occurs  at  the  line  h  /  it  is  tolera- 
bly well  defined  at  the  edges,  but  much  fainter  and  more  diffi- 
cult of  observation  than  the  first  band.  The  third  band  is  in 
the  blue,  and  is  even  fainter  than  the  second. 

This  spectrum  is  in  agreement  with  the  color  of  the  planet, 
which  resembles  the  beautiful  tint  of  the  sea.  A  peculiar  intei - 
est  attaches  to  this  spectrum  from  the  coincidence  of  the  dark 
bands  with  the  bright  bands  of  certain  comets,  and  with  the  dark 
bands  of  stars  of  the  fourth  type.  These  bands  may  possibly  be 
due  to  carbon  ;  but  accurate  measurements  arc  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, and  can  only  be  attemj)ted  on  the  finest  evenings  and  with 
the  use  of  the  jnost  powerful  instruments. 

While  Jupiter  and  his  satellites,  with  a  power  of  350,  give 
a  sharply-defined  image,  the  disk  of  Neptune,  with  the  same 
power,  ceases  to  be  well  defined,  and  appears  with  a  nebulous 
edge.*  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  planet  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  dense  mist  of  considerable  extent,  the  chemical 
nature  of  which  has  yet  to  be  discovered,  or  else  that,  like  Jupi- 
ter, Saturn,  and  Uranus,  it  has  not  yet  attained  that  degree  of 
density  which  must  necessarily  precede  the  formation  of  a  solid 
surface. 

61.  Spectra  of  the  Fixed  STARs.f 

The  fixed  stars,  though  immensely  more  remote  and  less 
conspicuous  in  brightness  than  the  moon  and  planets,  yet  from 
the  fact  of  their  being  original  sources  of  light  furnish  us  with 
fuller  indications  of  their  nature.  In  all  ages,  and  among  every 
])eople,  ther  stars  have  been  the  object  of  admiring  wonder,  and 
not  unfrequently  of  superstitious  adoration.  The  greatest  in- 
vestigators, and  the  deepest  thinkers  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  stars,  have  felt  a  longing  to  know  more 

*  [Thi8  statement  \b  not  supported  by  the  observations  of  other  a8tronon)ei*8  pos- 
Ke88ing  large  telescopes;  Mr.  Lassell  has,  on  favorable  occasions,  with  his  20-foot 
telescope,  seen  the  disks  of  Uranus  and  Neptune  as  sharply  defined  as  that  of 
Jupiter.] 

f  In  this  section,  which  treats  of  the  fixed  stars  and  nebula?,  we  have  followed 
almost  exclusively,  and  m  some  places  verbally,  the  excellent  treatise  **  On  Spectrum 
Analysis  applied  to  the  Heavenly  Bodies :  a  Discourse  deUvered  at  Nottingham,  before 
the  British  Association,  1866,  by  William  Huggins.'*  We  have  also  made  use  of  the 
following  work :  *'  8ugli  Spettri  prismatici  dei  corpi  oelesti ;  Memoire  del  R.  P.  A. 
Secchi,  1868." 
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of  these  sparkling  mysteries,  and  with  the  child  have  experienced 
the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  well-known  lines  : 

**  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are  I '' 

The  telescope  has  been  appealed  to,  but  in  vain,  for  in  tLe 
largest  instniments  the  stars  remain  diskless,  never  appearing 
more  than  as  brilliant  points.  Tlie  stars  have  indeed  been  rep- 
resented as  suns^  each  surrounded  by  a  dependent  group  of  plan- 
ets, but  this  opinion  rested  only  upon  a  possible  analogy,  for  of 
the  peculiar  ndture  of  these  points  of  light,  and  of  wliat  sub- 
stances they  are  composed,  the  telescope  yields  us  no  informa- 
tion. Spectrum  analysis  alone  can  disclose  to  us  this  much-oov- 
eted  knowledge,  as  it  gives  us  the  means  of  reading,  in  the  light 
emitted  by  these  heavenly  bodies,  the  indications  of  their  true 
nature  and  physical  constitution.  In  this  light  we  possess  a 
telegraphic  communication  between  the  stars  and  our  earth  ;  the 
spectroscope  is  the  telegraph,  the  spectrum  lines  are  individually 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  their  united  assemblage  as  a  sj>ectram 
forms  the  telegram.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  comprehend 
this  language  of  the  stars,  but  through  the  indefatigable  labors 
of  Secchi,  Iluggins,  and  Miller,  most  of  the  bright  stars,  the 
nebulae,  and  some  of  the  comets,  have  been  investigated  by  spec- 
trum analysis,  and  valuable  evidence  obtained  as  to  their  physi- 
cal constitution. 

As  the  spectra  of  the  stars  bear  in  general  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  spectra  of  the  sun,  being  continuous  and  crossed  bv 
dark  lines,  there  is  evers'  reason  for  applying  Kirchhoft'^s  theon* 
also  to  the  iixed  stars,  and  for  accepting  the  same  explanation  of 
these  similar  phenomena  that  we  have  already  accepted  for  the 
sun.  By  the  supposition  that  the  vaporous  incundeecent  photo- 
sphere of  a  star  contains  or  is  surrounded  by  heated  vapors  which 
absorb  the  same  rays  of  light  which  they  would  emit  when  sell- 
luminous,  we  may  discover  from  the  dark  lines  in  the  stellar 
spectra  the  substances  which  are  contained  in  the  photosphere  or 
atmosphere  of  each  star.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  with  certainty, 
the  dark  lines  must  be  compared  with  the  bright  lines  of  ter- 
restrial substances  volatilized  in  the  electric  spark ;  and  the  com- 
plete coincidence  of  the  characteristic  bright  lines  of  a  terrestrial 
substance  with  the  same  number  of  dark  lines  in  the  stellar 
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spectrum  would  justify  the  conclusion  that  this  substance  is  pres- 
ent in  the  atmosphere  of  the  star,  a  conclusion  that  gains  aU  the 
more  in  certainty  the  greater  the  number  of  lines  coincident  in 
the  two  spectra. 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  results  of  his  observations 
before  a  large  audience,  Huggins,  in  conjunction  with  Miller, 
prepared  accurate  drawings  of  the  most  remarkable  stellar  spec- 
tra, and  had  them  photographed  on  glass  of  the  size  of  about 
two  inches.  By  means  of  these  transparent  photographs,  colored 
in  correspondence  with  the  tints  of  the  spectnmi,*  it  is  possible 
by  the  use  of  Duboscq's  lantern  and  the  electric  or  Drummond's 
lime-light,  so  to  magnify  these  stellar  spectra,  and  project  them 
on  to  a  screen,  that  even  at  a  great  distance  the  dark  lines  may 
be  easily  distinguished. 

The  brilliant  spectra  of  two  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  Alde- 
baran  (a  Tauri),  and  Betelgeux  (a  Ononis),  taken  from  these 
photographs,  are  represented  in  Fig.  175.  The  positions  of  all 
these  dark  lines,  about  eighty  in  each  spectrum,  which  cross  that 
portion  of  the  continuous  spectrum  between  the  Fratmhofer  lines 
C  and  F,  were  carefully  determined  by  Huggins  and  Miller 
through  repeated  and  veDy  accurate  measurements.  These  meas- 
ured lines,  however,  are  but  few  compared  with  the  innumerable 
fine  lines  which  are  visible  in  the  spectra  of  these  stars. 

Beneath  the  spectrum  of  each  star  the  bright  lines  of  the 
metals  with  which  it  was  compared  are  represented.  These 
Bpectra  of  terrestrial  elements  appear  in  the  spectroscope  as  bright 
lines  upon  a  dark  background,  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  175, 
that  is  to  say,  exactly  in  juxtaposition  with  the  spectrum  of  the 
^star,  so  that  it  can  be  determined  with  the  greatest  accuracy 
whether  these  bright  lines  are  coincident  or  not  with  the  dark 
lines  of  the  star. 

The  double  D-line  characteristic  of  sodium,  for  example, 
•coincides  line  for  line  with  a  dark  line  also  double  in  both  the 
«tar8 ;  sodium-vapor  is  therefore  contained  in  the  atmosphere  of 
these  stars,  and  the  metal  sodium  forms  one  of  the  constituent 
•elements  of  these  brilliant  and  remote  heavenly  bodies. 

The* three  bright  lines  Mg  in  the  green  are  so  fiir  as  is  yet 
known  exd^udvely  produced  by  the  luminous  vapor  of  magne- 

*  These  are  to  be  had  firom  W.  Ladd,  11  and  12  Beak  Streemtegent  Street,  W.; 
4aid  from  J.  Daboaoq,  81  Bae  dePOd^on,  Paris. 
28 
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8ium ;  they  agree  in  position  exactly,  line  for  line,  with  the  three 
dark  stellar  lines  h.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  would  appear  to 
be  well  founded  that  magnesium  forms  another  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  these  stars. 

In  the  same  way,  the  two  intensely  bright  lines  marked  IT, 
cliaracteristic  of  hydrogen  gas,  one  of  which  is  in  the  red  and 
the  other  in  the  blue  limit  of  the  green,  coincide  precisely  with 
the  dark  lines  C  and  F  in  the  spectrum  of  Aldebaran,  but  not^ 
according  to  Huggins,  in  that  of  Betelgeux ;  therefore  hydrogen 
gas  exists  in  the  photosphere  or  atmosphere  of  Aldebaran,  but  is 
not  present  in  that  of  a  Ononis.*  In  a  similar  manner,  other 
elements,  among  them  bismuth,  antimony,  tellurium,  and  mer- 
cury, are  known  to  form  constituents  of  these  stars. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  hdrc  in  reference  to  all  these  ele- 
ments  that  the  certainty  of  their  presence  in  the  stars  does  not 
rest  upon  the  coincidence  of  only  a)ie  line,  which  would  fiimish 
but  feeble  evidence,  but  upon  the  coincidence  of  a  group  of  two, 
three,  or  more  lines  occurring  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum. 
The  coincidence  of  many  other  bright  and  dark  lines  of  the  same 
substance  might  doubtless  be  seen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  were  the  light  of  the  star  more  intense ;  but  the  faint- 
ness  of  the  stellar  light  limits  the  comparison  to  the  stronger 
lines  of  each  terrestrial  substance. 

The  question  might  be  asked,  What  elements  are  represented 
by  the  other  innumerable  dark  lines  and  bands  in  the  stars? 
Some  of  them  are  probably  due  to  the  vapors  of  such  terrestrial 
elements  as  have  not  yet  been  compared  with  the  spectra  of  the 
stars. 

The  fact  that  certain  stars  possess  an  atmosphere  of  aqueous 
vapor  has  been  observed  both  by  Janssen  and  Secchi.  They  be- 
long for  the  most  part  to  the  class  of  red  and  yellow  stars,  and 
in  their  spectra,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  lines  of  luminous  hy- 
drogen are  wanting.  As  early  as  1864,  Janssen  had  remarked 
the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  star  An- 
tares ;  and  after  a  more  complete  investigation  of  the  spectrum 
of  steam  in  1866  (§  47),  and  Airther  observations  of  stellar  spectra 

*  [No  ntrong  lines  oomi»rable  with  those  seen  in  other  stars  were  observed  by 
Huggms  and  Miller  in  the  spectrum  of  Betelgeux,  and  som6  other  stars  giving  a  similar 
spectrum,  at  the  positions  oooapied  by  the  lines  of  hydrogen,  but  upon  this  observation 
it  is  not  safe  to  base  the  conclurion  that  that  dement  is  entirely  abMnt] 
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extended  hie  observations  over  more  than  five  hundi*ed  fixed 
stars,*  and  gave  the  results  to  the  world  in  1867,  in  his  work 
entitled  ^'  Gatalogo  delle  Stelle  di  cui  si  &  detenninato  lo  spettro 
lominoso,  all'  osservatorio  del  Collegio  Somano."  Since  then, 
above  a  hundred  more  stars  have  been  added  to  this  catalogue 
by  this  industrious  astronomer,  so  that  there  exists  at  present  a 
rich  mass  of  spectrum  observations  of  the  fixed  stars,  which 
Secchi  has  so  far  provisionally  arranged  as  to  be  able  to  group 
them  into  four  principal  types^  into  which  all  stars,  with  only  a 
few  very  remarkable  exceptions,  may  be  classified. 

The  first  type  is  represented  by  the  star  a  LyrcB  (Frontis- 
piece No.  12),  and  also  by  the  well-known  brilliant  star  Sirius 
(Fig.  176,  I.).  Most  of  the  stars  shining  with  a  white  light  are 
included  in  this  class,  such  as  Sirius,  Vega,  Altair,  Eegulus, 
Rigel,  the  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  with  the  exception  of  a  Ursee, 
etc.  All  these  stars,  which  are  usually  considered  wkUe  stars, 
although  they  really  shine  with  a  slight  tinge,  of  blue,  give  a 
spectrum  like  that  represented  in  Fig.  176,  No.  1.  It  is  com- 
posed of  rays  of  all  the  seven  colors,  and  is  sometimes  crossed 
by  very  numerous  and  mostly  very  fine  lines,  but  always  by  four 
broad  and  very  dark  lines.  Of  these  four  lines,  one  is  in  the 
]*ed,  another  in  the  greenish  blue,  and  the  remaining  two  in  the 
violet.  All  the  four  lines  are  due  to  hydrogen,  and  are  in  exact 
coincidence  with  the  four  brightest  lines  (H  a,  )8, 7,  S)  composing 
the  spectrum  of  terrestrial  hydrogen  as  produced  by  means  of  a 
(leissler's  tube.  In  Fig.  176,  No.  1,  the  dark  line  C  coincides 
with  the  line  II  a,  the  F-line  with  H  )8,  the  line  V  with  H  7, 
and  W  with  H  S.  Besides  these  four  broad  lines  characteristic 
of  hydrogen,  the  spectra  of  the  brightest  stars  of  this  class  show 
also  a  faint  dark  line  in  the  yellow,  apparently  coincident  with 
the  sodium  line  D,  and  also  a  number  of  still  fkinter  lines  in  the 
green  belonging  to  iron  and  magnesium. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  type  is  the  great 
breadth  of  some  of  the  lines,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the 


*  [Tills  work  of  Secchi  and  that  of  Huggms  and  Miller  are  not  comparable.  The 
observations  of  Huggins  and  Miller  consisted  of  the  direct  comparison  in  the  spectro- 
Hcope  of  the  lines  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  a  star  with  the  bright  lines  of  terrestrial  sub- 
Rtances,  an  inyestigation  which  required  many  months*  work  upon  a  single  star,  and 
wa8  immensely  more  tedious  and  laborious  than  the  micrometric  measures  of  the  prin- 
cipal stellar  lines  to  which  @ecchi*8  work  was  mainly  restricted.] 


wrptivc  stratum  innst  be  very  thick  and  under  considerable 
pressure,  as  well  as  at  a  very  high  tempei'nture. 

In  the  einaller  stttrB  tlie  liuu  C  in  tlie  red  is  difficult  of  obser- 
I  vstion,  on  account  of  tht?  fiiintjiess  of  the  light,  wliile  the  line 
ioccurriBg  in  the  blue  is  often  very  broad.  A  slight  tinge  of 
k'blnc  pervades  the  color  of  all  tiieao  stars,  as  beJbre  stated;  con- 
tsequently  their  Bi»ectra  contain  but  little  red  and  yellow,  while 
■the  blue  and  violet  predominate.* 

A  complete  spectrum  of  the  first  type  is  given  in  lluggiiis's 
Idrawing  of  the  Hpectnnu  of  Siriut  (Fig.  177.)     Nearly  half  the 
B  in  the  heavens  are  included  in  this  type,  and  their  spectra 
may  bo  examined  even  with  a  telescope  of  small  pouer. 


Tlio  Mix^iui  type  of  tixed  stars,  represented  by  tiiu  spectrum 

oi'  ArctnruB  (a  Bootis),  is  that  to  which  our  sun  belongs.     In 

_thi8  clftse   moat  of  the   ydlow  stare  are    inclnded,   as,   for   in- 

tance,  Cupella,  Pollux,  Arcturus,  Aldeharan,  a  in  the  Great 

Procyon,   etc. ,    The   dark   (Fraunliofer)   lines  arc   very 

rimgly  markeil  in  tlie  red  and  in   the  blue  portions  of  their 

Fpectra,  bat  are  almost   entirely   absent  in   the  yellow.     Tiie 

"raunhofer  lines  in  the  solar  spcetruiu  (Fig.  176,  No.  I L)  give 

fftn  example  of  this.     The  space  between  the  linos  A  and  l>  in 

occupied,  as  is  well  known,  by  refl  and  orange;  yellow  extends 

from  D  to  E  ;  while  green  and  bine  lie  beyond.     While  strong 

absorption  linos  cross  the  spaces  between  A  and  D,  and  between 

~S  jmd  G,  they  are  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  yellow  space 

Ktwcen   D  and  E.t     It  is  tliureforc  to  be  expected  that   tliia 

*  [The  whole  Ttittge  of  red  and  7«Uow  nys  n  present,  ihniigh  It  maj  ho  ih>l.  ih« 
G  rvfranglblc  parl«  of  thn  spoctnim  nn>  rdativcljr  l)righti>r  thai)  In  some  uthsr 


)  [The  U^ca  in  thin  p«rt  of  t] 
escope  DhaenBtiiin.j 


but  ai«  v«i7  fine,  and 
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color  Bhould  predominate  in  the  light  of  these  stars.  The  dw 
lines,  moreover,  are  generally  sharply  defined,  and  only  occasio 
ally,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Tanri,  seem  somewhat  eiqmaded.* 

The  stars  belonging  to  this  cI&bb  are  difficult  to  observ 
The  dark  lines  in  the  spectra  of  Capella  and  Pollux  are  e 
tremely  fine,  while  those  in  Arctnnis  and  Aldebaran  are  mui 
broader,  and  more  uaBily  recognized.  Aldebaran  may  be  i 
garded  as  holding  an  intermediate  position  between  the  secor 
and  the  third  type,  while  Procyon  forms  the  connecting  link  b 
tween  the  stars  of  the  first  and  second  type. 

The  dark  lines  in  the  spectmin  of  the  second  type  coincide  i 
exactly  with  the  strongest  of  the  Frannhoter  lines,  that  etars  < 
this  type  may  be  used,  ae  suggested  by  Secclii,  as  a  standard  i 
comparison  in  the  investigation  of  other  spectra,  and  as  a  corre 
tion  tor  the  instrument.  This  close  conformity  to  the  sob 
spectrum  *undoubtedly  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  these  stai 
are  composed  of  similar  elcuients  and  possess  a  physical  const 
tution  in  other  respects  analogous  to  that  of  our  sun.  Many  c 
them  appear  to  yield  a  continuous  spectrum,  but  tliis  arises  onl 
fix>m  the  fineness  of  the  lines,  which  does  not  allow  of  their  bein 
always  visible.  They  are,  however,  generally  easily  Been  in 
good  instrument  when  the  air  b  dear  and  free  from  tremor. 

To  the  first  type  belong  about  one-half  of  all  the  stars  hithe 
to  observed  ;  of  the  remaining  half,  perhaps  two-thirds  may  b 
reckoned  as  yellow  stars,  to  be  classed  accordingly  under  th 
Kccond  type. 

Of  the  thii-d  type,  which  includes  specially  the  stars  sliinin 
with  a  red  light,  Secchi  liae  given  as  an  avample  the  spectra  o 
the  stars  a  Ononis,  and  a  Ilerculis  (Fig.  176,  and  Frontiepiec 
Nos.  13  and  14).  The  spectra  of  such  stars  appear  like  a  roi 
of  columns  itluminated  trom  the  side,  producing  a  stereoscopi 
efiect;  and,  when  the  bright  bands  are  narrower  than  the  darl 
ones,  the  spectrum  has  the  appearance  of  a  scries  of  grooves 
Red  stars  of  even  the  eighth  magnitude  liave  been  examinei 
spectre  scop  ieally  with  Secchi's  admirable  instrument  and  show  ; 
similar  constitution,  wliile  no  .spectrum  could  be  obtained  fron 
white  stars  of  the  same  magnitude-t 

*  [The  lines  Id  the  spectrum  of  Aldebanm  appear  to  tbc  editor  u  DArrow  an 
defined  u  tlioaeof  the  boIbt  Bpectmui.] 

t  [The  meaning  probabl;  is,  that  in  vhite  Btara  of  tMt  magnitude,  witli  SeccU' 
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In  red  stars  the  absorption  lines  are  more  bands  than  lines^ 
and  resemble  the  bands  produced  in  the  solar  spectrum  by  our 
atmosphere.  The  sodium  line  D  is  not  sharply  defined,  as  in 
Nos.  I.  and  U.,  as  a  single  or  a  double  line,  but  is  very  much 
expanded  and  shaded  at  the  edges,  as  shown  in  the  Frontispiece 
Nos.  13  and  l^."*^  This  seems  to  indicate  that  these  stars  are 
surrounded  by  a  powerfully  absorptive  atmosphere,  the  nature 
of  which  can  only  be  accurately  ascertained  when  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  influence  which  the  temperature  and  density  of 
a  gas  exerts  upon  its  spectrum  has  been  acquired. 

Only  about  thirty  bright  stars  belong  to  this  type,  among 
which  are  a  Orionis,  a  Herculis,  /8  Pegasi,  0  (Mira)  Ceti,  Antares, 
etc. ;  if  stars  of  the  second  magnitude  be  included,  their  number 
will  amount  to  about  a  hundred. 

Secchi  remarks  as  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  these  stars  that 
the  darker  lines  of  the  spectrum  separating  the  grooves  occur  in 
the  same  place  in  all  the  stars.  The  most  prominent  are  those 
of  magnesium  (J  in  Fig.  176,  No.  III.),  sodium  (D),  and  iron, 
which,  as  in  the  solar  spectrum,  are  often  ill -defined.  The  hy- 
drogen lines  are  also  present,  but  they  d(^  not  predominate  as  in 
the  foregoing  types.  Hydrogen  gas  is  therefore  likewise  present 
in  these  stars ;  when  its  characteristic  dark  lines  (C  and  F)  ar& 
not  visible  in  their  spectra,  an  instance  of  which,  according  to 
Huggins,  is  to  be  found  in  a  Orionis  (Fig.  175,  No.  2),  this  anom- 
aly  is  to  be  explain^  by  these  lines  being  sometimes  reoersedy 
and  appearing  as  bright  lines,  a  phenomenon  occasionally  to  be 
noticed  in  the  spectrum  of  a  solar  spot.  Most  of  the  prominent 
lines  belong  to  metals  which  are  found  also  in  the  sun. 

As  a  rule,  the  spectra  of  these  stars  resemble  closely  the  spec- 
trum of  a  solar  spot,  which  has  led  Secchi  to  the  conclusion  that 
stars  of  the  third  type  differ  only  from  those  of  the  second  by  the 

instrument,  the  fine  dark  lines  could  not  be  recognized,  whereas  in  red  stars  the  close 
aggregations  of  these  lines,  in  groups,  which  form  the  groores  of  which  Secchi  speaks, 
could  be  seen.  With  superior  instrumental  power,  the  grooved  appearances  described 
in  the  text  disappear,  and  the  spectra  of  these  stars  are  seen  to  be  crossed  by  numer- 
ous dark  Unes,  arranged  in  successire  groups.] 

*  [This  statement  is  not  hi  accordance  with  the  observation  of  the  editor.  In 
some  of  these  stars,  as  a  Herculis,  the  sodium  line  falls  withm  a  group  of  lines ;  in 
others,  as  ^  Pegasi  and  a  Orionis,  fine  lines  are  present  very  near  to  D.  Under  un- 
favorable ctfcumstancee  of  observation,  therefore,  the  line  D  may  have  the  appearance 
of  **  being  expanded  and  shaded  at  the  edges.''] 
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thickness  of  the  envelope  of  vapor  or  atmosphere  by  vrhich  tl 
are  surrotmded,  as  well  as  bj  the  want  of  continuity  in  tt 
photosphere ;  it  eeeiiiB  therefore  thAt  these  stars  must  have  sp 
like  our  sun,  but  of  proportioually  much  lai^r  dimensioiu. 

The  fouHh  type,  consisting  of  stars  not  exceeding  the  sL 
magnitude,  is  principally  cliaracterized  by  a  speetrutn  of  th 
bright  bands  separated  by  dark  spaces ;  tlie  moat  brilliant  b( 
lies  in  the  green,  and  is  in  geueral  well  marked  and  broad ; 
second,  raucli  iaiuter.  and  often  scarcely  visible,  is  in  the  bli 
while  the  third,  in  the  yellow,  extends  as  far  ae  the  red,  when 
separates  into  several  divisions. 

All  these  bright  bauds  lutvc  this  peculiarity,  that  they  ; 
brightest  on  the  side  toward  the  violet,  where  the  light  termina 
abruptly,  while  toward  the  red  they  fade  gradually  away  into  b!» 

Tlic  spectra  of  this  clnas  nrc  therefore  in  direct  contrast 
those  of  the  thinl  type,  in  which  the  columnar  hands  are  not  oi 
double  in  number  iu  the  same  space,  but  the  iimxiDiiim  of  th' 
light  is  turned  toward  the  red,  while  the  darker  side  is  towa 
the  violet.  The  spinrtrji  uf  the  third  and  fourth  types  can  thei 
tore  in  no  way  be  regarded  merely  as  modilications  of"  one  a: 
the  s;nue  original  siwctnim,  but  must  be  considered  as  enianati 
from  substances  completely  and  entirely  differing  one  from  t 
other.  The  extreme  faiutness  of  these  stars  forbids  the  use 
the  slit,  and  thns  the  substances  emitting  their  light  cannot 
ascertained  with  certainty ;  their  spectra,  however,  boar  a  ve 
close  resemblance  to  tlie  Bpectrinu  of  carbon. 

A  spectnim  of  this  foiirtli  type  is  given  in  Fig.  176,  No.  P 
(No.  XXfl  of  Schjellerup's  catalogue).  Secchi  lias  observed  aboi 
thirty  of  this  class,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  are  Xos.  41,  T 
132,  15:i,  and  '11%  of  Schjellerup's  catalogiu'.  Great  varietv 
noticeable  in  their  spectra ;  some  of  tliem,  sncb  as  the  red  star  i 
the  Great  Bear  (No.  I."t2  8cbj.,  iu  P'ig.  1 76,  No.  IV.),  ehowin 
intensely  bright  lines,  t^vo  of  which  occur  in  the  green  and  tw 
in  the  gi-eenisli  blue  in  the  Bjji-ctrum  of  this  star.* 

*  [Tlic  tl«ticription  of  tlie  tipertn  of  thetin  atar^  ilifil'm  Trom  the  uppeanmce  th 
prcacnt  to  the  editor.  He  placex  belon'  a,  diagram  of  the  pjwctrum  of  (be  red  «ta 
No.  IK2  of  SvhjcUcnip's  catalof^ue  (AE<trononiisc1ic  Nachricliten,  Xo.  1591).  He  mi 
pared  the  spectrviia  of  the  i^tar,  uaing  n  nurTow  tilit,  with  the  brightness  of  eodiim  M 
-carbon.  The  line  marked  D  lie  found  to  be  coiocideat  with  that  of  sodium.  The  le 
I«franpib1e  boundnry  of  the  first  of  the  three  principal  bright  bands  la  the  spectnl 
«r  carbon  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  betfinniiti;of  the  lirat  group  of  dark  line*',  ll 
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^^des  these  four  principal  types,  there  are  other  groujw  of 

tors  fleserving  particnlar  notioe.     To  tliese  belong,  fur  iiiBtnnce, 

'  e  Btara  compoBiiig  thi'  L'oiistellation  of  Orion,  whifli  from  the 

fiaeness  of  their  epectruui  lines  ought  to  be  classed  under  the 

second  type,  but  whicli  are  also  remurkable  for  the  almost  entire 

abeence  of  the  i-ed  and  the  yellow.*     All  tlie  stars  in  this  portion 

of  the  heavens  arc  marked  by  a  twofold  character :  they  have  all 

a  very  decided  greeu  color,  nnd  the  lines  of  their  spectra  arc  so 

.  fine  as  to  be  often  difficnit  to  distinguish.     The  re^on  of  Cetus 

■tttui  Eridanii^,  on  the  contrary,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number 

"  f  yellow  Btai*.    It  cannot  be  conceived  that  Buch  a  distribution 

inri  grouping  of  stars  is  merely  the  etlect  of  chance;  it  is  more 

■nsonable  to  suppose  that  it  depends  npun  the  nature  and  condi- 

of  the  substance  witli  which  the  various  parts  of  the  universe 

L-  tilled. 

A  remarkable  exception  to  the  four  types  above  mentioned 

is  foniied   by  a  few  stare  which   present  a  di'reot  spectrum  of  hy- 

driitieii,  and  may  lie  clasBcd,  after  Secchi's  example,  under  a  tiftli 

ty|>e.     The  moat  remarkable  star  of  this  class  is  7  Cassiopeia',  in 

the  speetnim  i>f  which,  act^ordiug  to  Huggins's  rueasnrements,  the 

bright  lines  II  a  (red),  and  11  0  (greenish  blue),  are  visiblo  in 

the  places  of  the  dark  lines  C  and  !■",  besides  a  bright  line  in  the 

iierond  of  tbi?  curbon  bandi  ii  Ich  refrangible  llinn  the  Becood  group  in  the  sUr ;  tbs 
liiiril  banil  of  the  carbon  fipcctnim  fBlb  on  the  l>right  space  betnecD  the  aeconil  and 
third  cmup  of  (lurh  Ymxv  in  Ihc  i<|ic(^IiniiJ  of  tbo  5liir,     The  absorption  buniJE  are  ihere- 


li>re  not  due  to  curboii.  There  is  a  strong  line  about  the  posilion  of  C.  bill  thi»  pail 
otthe  epectnim  ia  Ion  faint  to  permit  of  eompariiwn  Ur  riilto metric  meHtnircment. 
T)ie  eomparaliTC  relatire  freedom  of  the  ted  part  of  the  Bpei-trum  fram  dark  lines  is 
in  nccordance  with  the  predamlnance  of  thi^  color  in  tbe  ttar'a  light.] 

*  [There  mast  be  some  mistake  here,  as  the  principal  atMit  of  Orion  oont^  tha 
■  nd  unci  jeltovr  parts  in  their  npncim.] 
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yellow  appareotly  coincident  with  D*  (Fig.  140).  Similar  ef 
tra  have  been  observed  in  the  variable  star  j3  Lyrse,  in  17  Ar 
in  the  Bpectram  of  which  Le  Sueur  with  the  Great  Melboo: 
Telescope  saw  the  lines  C,  6,  F,  a  yellow  line  near  to  D  (D, 
and  the  most  intense  of  the  nitrogen  lines  as  bright  linee ;  : 
same  phenomena  were  also  observed  in  two  temporary  stars, 
which  more  will  be  said  in  §  65. 

From  all  these  observations  it  may  be  concluded  that  at  le 
the  brightest  stars  have  a  physical  constitntion  similar  to  that 
our  sun.  Their  light  radiates,  like  that  of  the  sun,  from  mat 
in  a  state  of  intense  incandescence,  and  passes  in  like  mam 
through  an  atmosphere  of  absorptive  vapors.  Notwithstandi 
this  general  conformity  of  stroctnre,  there  is  yet  a  great  difi 
encc  in  the  constitution  of  individual  stars ;  the  groupiag  of  1 
various  elements  is  peculiar  and  characteristic  for  each  star,  a 
we  must  suppose  that  even  these  individual  peculiarities  are 
necessary  accordance  with  the  special  object  of  the  star's  exi 
ence,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  animal  life  of  the  planets 
worlds  by  whidi  it  is  surrounded. 


63.  Color  of  thk  Stakb. — Doi-ble  Staiw  ani>  thbib  SpEcn 

In  a  transparent  atmosphere,  especially  in  a  sontbem  clin 
tlie  stars  do  not  all  appear  with  the  white  brilliancy  of  the  d 
niond :  here  and  there  the  eye  discovers  richly-colored  gen 
sparkling  on  the  sombre  robe  of  night  in  every  shade  of  re 
green,  blue,  and  violet;  and  the  astronomer,  enabled  by  1 
powerful  telescope  to  investigate  the  laintest  objects,  is  lost 
wonder  over  the  variety  of  these  colors,  and  their  remarkal 
distribution  in  the  starry  heavens.  This  play  of  color  is  mc 
conspicuous  in  the  d&ttUe  stars,  so  called  from  their  consisting  1 
two  or  more  suns  kept  together  by  the  bond  of  mutual  attn 
tion,  and  revolving  in  orbits  according  to  their  mass,  either  01 
around  the  other  or  both  round  a  common  centre  of  gravit 
To  the  naked  eye  their  appearance  is  that  of  a  single  star,  on  1 
count  of  their  close  proximity,  but  on  the  application  of  sufficie 
magnifying  power  they  are  found  to  be  constituted  of  three,  foi 
or  more  suns  in  intimate  counection :  such  a  system  is  to  1 
found  in  the  beautiful  constellation  of  Orion  (in  the  Sword),  co 

•  [The  presence  of  a  bri^t  line  in  the  yellow  is  not  certain.] 
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slating  of  Bisteen  stars,  where  to  tho  unassisted  eye  there  eeems 
but  one.  In  eeveral  of  these  double  stare,  the  number  of  which 
jilready  exceeds  6,000,  it  has  been  poBgible  to  calculate  the  time 
■of  revohition  of  the  aniall  star :  the  period  of  one  in  the  Great 
Bear  has  been  found  to  be  60  years,  of  another  in  Virgo  513 
years,  and  of  7  Leonis  1,200  years. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  double  stars  from  their  great 
diversity  of  color,  which  occasioned  Sir  John  Herscliel  to  remark, 
in  describing  a  cluster  in  the  Southern  Cross,  that  it  resembled  a 
splendid  ornament  composed  of  the  richest  jewels.  While  the 
majority  of  single  stars  shine  with  a  white  light,  but  sometimes 
with  a  yellow,  and  even  occasioually  with  a  red  hue,-in  double 
stars  the  companion  is  almost  always  blue,  green,  or  red,  thus 
contrasting  with  the  white  light  of  the  larger  or  central  star. 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  inquiry  wlienco  tliese  colors 
arise.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  complementary  col- 
ors, and  therefore  that  they  were  not  inherent  in  the  stars,  but 
dependent  on  an  optical  illusion  similar  to  that  produced  by 
looking  upon  a  white  wall  immediately  after  gazing  at  the  sun, 
when  tho  wall  api>ears  covered  with  violet  spots.  But  the  simple 
expedient  of  covering  the  central  star  in  the  telescope  suffices  to 
show  the  incorrectness  of  this  supposition,  for  the  color  of  the 
small  star  remains  unaffected  by  its  separation  from  the  light  of 
the  larger  one,  ZoUner,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  master- 
ly work  on  light  and  the  physical  constitution  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  was  the  first  to  express  the  idea  that  as  all  known  sub- 
stances, in  their  transition  from  a  state  of  incandescence  to  that 
of  a  lower  temperature,  pass  through  the  stage  of  red  heat,  so  the 
fixed  stars  in  their  process  of  development  from  the  condition  of 
glowing  gas  through  the  period  of  an  incandescent  liquid  state, 
and  the  subsequent  development  of  floating  scoriie,  or  gradual 
ionnation  of  a  cold  non-luminous  surface,  mnst,  together  with 
the  gradual  diminution  of  their  light,  be  also  subject  to  a  change 
of  color.  For  many  colored  stars,  especially  for  the  so-called 
new  stars  in  which  tho  color  has  been  known  to  sink  in  the  scale 
from  white  to  yellow  and  to  red,  this  conjecture  of  Zollner's  has 
a  high  degree  of  probability  ;  but  that  other  circumstances  must 
e.\ercise  an  influence  also  on  the  color  of  stars  is  proved  by  a 
change  of  color  ha^-ing  been  observed  to  take  place  in  the  oppo- 
rite  direction — that  is,  from  rej  to  white — of  which,  among  other 
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stars,  we  have  an  example  in  Sirias,  regarded  hy  the  iuicientft : 
ft  red  Btar,  and  which  is  now  coneidered  as  a  type  of  the  whi: 
stare,  as  well  as  in  Gapella,  which  formerly  was  red,  and  no 
shinee  with  a  pale-blue  Ugbt.  Hu^inB  and  Miller  have  di 
covered  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  that  the  color  of  a  star  m 
only  depends  upon  the  degree  of  incandescence  of  the  intense: 
hot  liquid  or  sohd  nucleus,  but  also  upon  the  kind  of  abeorptii 
power  its  atmosphere  may  exert  upon  the  light  emitted  by  tl 
glowing  nucleus. 

As  the  source  of  stellar  light,  remarks  Huggins,  is  incande 
cent  solid  or  liquid  matter  (Kirehhotf),  it  appears  very  probabl 
that  at  the  time  of  its  emiseion  the  light  of  all  stare  is  alike  ^oAit 
The  colore  in  which  we  see  them  must,  therefore,  be  produce 
by  certain  changes  which  the  light  has  undergone  sinceite  ^ni 
sion.  It  is  further  obvious  that  if  the  dark  absorption  lines  u 
more  numerous  or  more  strongly  marked  in  some  parts  of  tb 
spectrmn  than  in  others,  then  the  peculiar  colors  of  those  plac( 
will  be  Bobdned  in  tone,  and  in  any  case  will  appear  relativel 
weaker  than  in  those  parts  of  tbe  spectrum  where  the  absorptio 
lines  are  much  less  nnmerons.  While  in  this  way  certain  ooloj 
would  be  partially  extinguished  from  the  spectrum,  the  reman 
ing  colors,  being  unaffected,  would  predominate,  and  give  the! 
own  tints  to  the  originally  white  light  of  the  star. 

The  spectrum  of  Su-iua,  universally  known  as  one  of  the  moa 
beautiful  white  stars,  is  given  in  Fig.  177.  As  might  be  es 
pected,  the  spectra  of  these  stars  are  remarkable  for  tlie  absenc 
of  any  groups  of  intense  absorption  bands.  The  dark  line 
which  traverse  the  colored  spectrum,  though  very  nnmerons,  am 
with  a  single  exception  equally  distributed  over  all  the  colorf 
are  exceedingly  fine  and  delicate,  and  therefore  too  faint  to  affec 
the  original  whiteness  of  the  light.  The  one  exception  consist 
of  four  strong  single  dark  lines,  one  of  which  corresponds  wit) 
the  Frannhofer  C-line,  another  with  the  F-line,  while  the  thin 
lies  very  near  to  G,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  indicat 
with  certainty  the  presence  of  hydrogen. 

If  this  spectrum  be  compared  with  that  of  an  orangc-colore" 

.  star,  the  largest  of  the  two  stare  composing  the  group,  a  Hercc 

hs,  of  which  a. drawing  by  Rutins  is  given  in  Fig.  178,  th 

difference  between  this  spectrum  and  that  of  Sirius  will  appea 

at  a  glance ;  for  the  green,  blue,  ajtd  even  the  red  colors  in  thi 
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siHjc'tnuu  ai-e  i*iibdue<l  by  groa)>e  of  intensely  dark  bauds,  while 
the  urange  and  yelluw  rays  preserve  nearly  tlieir  uriginal  inten- 
sity, and  therefore  predominate  in  tlie  light  of  this  star. 

After  w>niinering  many  difliuidties,  Huggins  and  Miller  ob- 
tained tlie  same  resultH  from  the  observation  of  a  taint  telescoiiic 
dmihle  star.  Fig.  179  shows  tlie  two  spectra  of  the  well-known 
double  Btary9Cygni.  In  a  large  telescope  the  cnlors  of  these  two 
stars  contrast  very  beautilully ;  the  lower  spectrani  is  that  of  the 
orange  star,  the  npper  that  of  its  faint  hut  beantifiil  bhw  com- 
imnion.  In  the  orange  star  the  dark  lines  are  observed  to  be 
most  intense,  and  most  closely  grouped  in  the  blue  and  violet 
parts  of  the  spectrum ;  the  orange,  therefore,  which  is  compara- 
tively free  from  these  bniuls,  gives  the  predominant  color  to  the 


light.  In  the  delicate  blue  companion  the  strongest  groups  of 
lines  are  to  be-  found  in  the  yellow,  orange,  and  part  of  the  red, 
so  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that  bine  should  predominate  in  the 
light  of  this  star,  and  that  we  shoidd  boo  it  of  the  line  prrwluced 
by  the  mingling  of  those  colors  which  are  left  after  the  absorption 
of  the  above-mentioned  rays  from  the  white  light. 

The  colors  of  the  stars  are,  therefore,  without  doubt,  pro- 
tluced  by  the  vapors  of  certain  substaDces  contained  in  their  at- 
mosphere ;  and  as  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere 
of  a  star  depends  upon  the  elements  of  which  the  star  itself  ts 
composed,  and  upon  its  temperature,  it  would  be  [wssiblB  to  as- 
certain the  cliief  constituents  of  these  small  telescopic  worlds,  if 
the  position  of  the  dark  absorption  lines  cmild  be  determined 
with  accuracy,  or  if  these  lines  t^ould  be  wmparcd  with  the  spec- 
tnim  lines  of  terrestrial  elements. 


fH.  VAitiAni.K  Staks. 
Among  the  fixed  stars  there  are  several  which  vary  tVom  time 
to  time  ill  brightness  as  compared  with  neighboring  stars  ;  their 


ni 
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light  increases  or  diminiehee,  and  iilternates  in  some 
tlie  brillinncy  even  of  a  star  of  tlie  first  magnitude  to  compii 
inviaibility.     In  some  thiB  change  of  brightneee  takes  plscea^i 
constant,  very  slow,  and  regular  diminution  of  light ;  in  otbei 
Miore  appears  an  almost  sndden  increaae  and  decreftse  of  Iwilf- 


SpKUii  of  Iho  tloraponenl 


ipDonhloSUirpCjrgnL 


iancy ;  while,  witli  others,  again,  the  diange  takes  place  within 
regiilarly-recurring  periods.  The  period  of  variability  is,  there- 
fore, the  time  elapsing  between  the  two  enccessive  seaeoneof 
greatest  brilliancy-  The  following  table  shows  the  varietieB  er-i 
lubited  by  variable  stare  of  this  latter  order : 


ftnoi 

Brighw™. 

Period  or\-«Hrt.lH». 

^  Argus 
R  Ccphi. 

0  Cell  (Mir.) 

SCncri 

/JPe>^ei 

1  or  2  ■■ 

1  Hienltnde. 

under  14 
B.6 
10.S 

*S  (f)  rears. 

*28.B  dBT8. 
8S1.38fl8  d>3r«. 

Of  all  variable  stars,  Hira  Ceti  is  perhaps  the  most  interest 
ing,  since  at  its  maximum  brightness  it  equals  a  star  of  the  i 
or  second  magnitude.  Scarcely  less  interesting  is  >9  Pere^ 
whi[^  for  two  days  thirteea  hours  and  a  half  shines  witb  tl 
brightness  of  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  then  Buddenljr  d 
creases  in  light,  and  sinks  down  in  three  hours  and  a  Italf  to! 
star  of  the  fourth  magnitude ;  its  light  then  again  increases,  i 
in  a  similar  period  of  three  hours  and  a  half  regains  its  origfaia 
brilliancy.     All  those  changes  recur  regularly  in  the  space  <£ 
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less  tbaD  three  days,  during  vhioli  the  Btar  alvsje  remaine  vieiblc 
to  the  naked  eye. 

Whence  comes  this  variation  in  the  light  of  a  etar  t  Zollner, 
with  great  acate&ew,  and  supported  by  nnineroae  obeervationa 
of  these  changes  of  brightness,  offers  a  simple  and  unconstrained 
explanation  in  supposing  the  cause  to  lie  in  the  configuration 
and  distribation  of  dark  masses  of  scoriee  which  form  on  the  red 
hot  liquid  body  of  the  star  in  the  process  of  cooling,  and  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  star's  rotation  on  its  axis,  and  the  centrifu- 
gal force  thus  arising,  would  take  certain  definite  conrsee  on  the 
Bur&(»  of  the  star  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  which  may  be 
observed  with  floating  icebergs  on  onr  earth.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  peculiar  relative  motion,  the  dark  masses  of  scorife  would 
arrange  themselves  in  a  fixed  order,  and  wonld  produce  on  the 
surface  of  the  star  an  unequal  distribution  of  red-hot  luminous 
matter,  and  accumulations  of  non-luminous  scoriee.  Were  this 
distribution  to  assume  the  form  depicted  by  Zollner  in  Fig.  180, 
and  the  bright  liquid  mass  flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows 


TtiltbUl^  ar  aSttr  ■ROrllDs  to  ZClno. 

a  and  b,  or  against  tiiat  of  the  star's  axial  rotation,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  polar  streams  of  our  earth,  to  become  stopped  in  its 
course  by  the  bank  of  scoriee,  then  the  change  in  the  brilliancy 
of  the  light  coming  to  us  from  this  star,  and  the  periodic  recur- 
rence with  every  revolution  on  its  axis,  would  in  moat  cases  be 
easily  accounted  for.  Others  think,  on  the  contrary,  with  Stew- 
art and  Klinkerfnes,  that  the  variable  stars  are  very  close  donble 
Btars,  and  that  the  one  in  revolution,  whether  it  be  a  dark  body 
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or  a  yet  incandescent  gaseous  or  red-hot  fluid  inass,  would  occa- 
sion, in  passing  before  the  larger  star,  either  a  partial  eclipse  or 
an  atmospheric  absorption  of  the  light,  such  as  not  iinfrequentlv 
happens  in  our  own  planetary  system. 

It  is  instructive  to  consider  how  these  difterent  theories  have 
been  affected  by  spectrum  analysis.  K  the  periodic  change  in 
the  brightness  of  a  star  be  occasioned  by  a  change  in  its  physical 
constitution,  or  by  the  interposition  of  a  dark  and  opaque  body, 
or  should  the  interposing  body,  whether  dark  or  luminous,  be 
surrounded  by  an  absorptive  atmospliere,  this  would  be  made  ap- 
parent by  an  alteration  in  the  spectrum,  consisting  of  an  acces- 
sion of  absorption  lines  principally  noticeable  at  the  time  d 
minimum  brightness. 

Secchi,  and  Huggins,  and  Miller,  have  given  much  time  to 
investigations  of  this  nature,  and  the  last  two  observers  noticed 
that  in  the  spectrum  of  Betelgeux  (a  Orionis),  Fig.  176,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1866,  when  the  star  was  at  its  maximum  brightness,  i 
group  of  dark  bands  was  missing,  the  precise  place  of  v^hich  had 
been  detennined  with  great  care  two  years  before  (in  Fig.  175,  at 
Xo.  1069.5  of  the  scale,  bordered  by  a  dark  line).  Secchi  hag 
also  noticed  changes  in  a  dark  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  same 
star  during  a  diminution  of  brightness ;  but  these  observatiom 
are  yet  too  few  and  isolated  for  any  conclusion  to  be  deduced 
from  them  as  to  the  correctness  of  either  of  the  foregoing  hy- 
potheses. 

It  has  recently  been  remarked  by  Secchi  that  the  spectrum  of 
the  nucleus  of  a  solar  spot  (Fig.  108)  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  that  given  by  several  red  stars,  such  as  a  Orionis,  Antaree, 
Aldebaran,  o  Ceti.  A  series  of  dark  bands  and  stripes  as  repre- 
sented in  the  spectrum  of  a  Orionis,  given  in  the  lower  part  of 
Fig.  175,  No.  2,*  are  present  equally  in  the  spectrum  of  a  solar 
spot  as  in  the  spectra  of  the  above-named  red  stars,  which  leads 
to  tlie  supposition  that  the  red  color  of  these  stars  arises  from  the 
same  cause  that  produces  the  absorption  bands  in  the  spectrom 
of  the  solar  spot.  As  nearly  all  these  stars  are  variable,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  are  also  subject  to  spots  which  occur  with  t 

*  [The  dark  shading  in  Huggins's  diagram  referred  to  in  the  text,  giving  the  tp> 
pearance  of  bands,  is  intended  to  represent  groups  of  fine  Unes.  The  spectrum  oif 
this  star  does  not  contain  broad  lines  or  bands  when  obeenred  with  a  suitable  spectro- 
flcope.] 
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certain  degree  of  regularity,  as  the  solar  spots  have  been  proved 
to  do.  The  period  of  variability  in  the  light  would  then  depend 
upon  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  spots,  in  the  same  way 
as  our  sun  appears  as  a  variable  star,  of  which  the  period  of  va- 
riation in  the  light  coincides  with  the  regular  recurrence  of  tlio 
spots. 

65.  New  or  Temporary  Stars. 

Among  the  variable  stars  must  also  be  reckoned  those  which 
from  time  to  time,  but  only  at  exceedingly  long  intervals,  have 
suddenly  flamed  forth  in  the  sky  and  disappeared  again  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval,  and  which  always  excite  the  greatest 
wonder  and  interest,  not  only  from  the  rarity  of  their  appear- 
ance, but  also  from  the  mighty  revolutions  in  space  which  they 
announce.  According  to  Humboldt,  only  twenty-one  such  stars 
have  been  recorded  in  the  space  of  2,000  years,  from  134 
B.  0.  to  1848  A.  D.,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  that  ob- 
served by  Tycho  Brahe  (1572)  in  CassiopeicB,  which  surpassed 
both  Sirius  and  Jupiter,  and  even  rivalled  Venus  in  brilliancy, 
but  disappeared  after  seventeen  months,  without  leaving  a  trace 
visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  *  and  that  seen  by  Kepler  (1604)  in  the 
right  foot  of  Ophiuchus,  which  excelled  Jupiter  but  did  not  quite 
equal  Venus  in  brightness,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months  was 
visible  only  by  means  of  the  telescope.  Two  similar  stars  which 
have  appeared  in  recent  times,  one  observed  by  Hind  in  1848, 
and  another  seen  in  the  Northern  Crown  in  1866,  though  they 
soon  lost  their  ephemeral  glory,  still  continue  visible  as  stars  of 
the  tenth  and  ninth  magnitude.  A  diaracteristic  peculiarity  of 
these  temporary  stars  is  that  they  nearly  all  flash  out  at  once 
with  a  degree  of  brilliancy  exceeding  in  some  cases  even  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and  that  they  have  not  been  observed,  at 
least  with  the  naked  eye,  to  increase  gradually  in  brightness. 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  these  so-called  new  stars  are  really 
new  creations,  as  Tycho  Brahe  believed,  and  that  those  that  have 
disappeared  are  really  annihilated  or  burnt  out  ?  Can  we  sup- 
pose, with  Biccioli,  that  these  heavenly  bodies  are  luminous  only 
on  one  side,  which  by  a  sudden  semi-revolution  the  Creator  at 
the  appointed  time  has  turned  toward  us  f  The  first  supposition 
has  been  set  aside  by  later  observations,  which  have  shown  by 

*  The  tdeficope  was  not  invented  until  thirty-seren  years  after  this  date. 


the  help  of  maps  that  a  amall  etar  had  ah*eady  existed  precisdy 
iu  the  place  where  the  new  star  burst'  forth ;  the  other  view  is 
too  absurd  to  deser^-e  in  these  days  any  further  conBideration. 
The  star  observed  by  Tycho,  as  well  as  that  one  seen  by  Kepler, 
is  still  risible ;  according  to  Argelander,  the  position  of  the 
first  in  1865  was  R.A.  4h.  19m.  57.7s.;  and  N.D.  63°  23'  55'; 
and  that  of  the  second,  according  to  Schonfeld,  was  in  1855  R.A. 
17h.  21m.  578.,  with  a  yearly  variation  of  +  3.586s.,  S.D. 
21°  21'  3",  with  a  yearly  variation  of —  0.055s.  If,  therefore, 
the  endden  bursting  forth  of  a  star  in  the  heavens  does  not 
denote  the  creation  of  a  new  star,  nor  its  gradual  disappearance 
indicate  its  complete  annihilation,  we  may  well  suppose  that  both 
phenomena  are  the  successive  effects  of  a  violent  outbreak  of 
fire  taking  place  in  the  star  either  in  the  form  of  an  eruption  of 
the  internal  red-hot  liquid  matter,  and  its  suffusion  over  the  snr- 
faee,  or  of  the  ignition  of  gigantic  streams  of  gas  forcing  their 
way  from  the  interior.  While  such  an  occurrence  would  raise 
tlie  star  to  a  state  of  extreme  incandescence,  and  cause  it  to  emit 
an  intense  light  for  some  time,  the  cooling  subsequent  to  this 
combustion  would  ensue  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  the  brightness 
consequently  diminish  in  quick  progression,  until  in  certain  con- 
ditions the  star  would  cease  to  be  risible. 

Fortunately  ibr  science,  such  an  occurrence  has  taken  place 
since  Bpeetruni  analysis  has  been  so  successfully  applied  to  the 
examination  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  On  the  night  of  the  12th 
of  May,  1866,  a  new  star,  brighter  than  one  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude, was  observed  at  Tuam,  by  Mr.  John  Birmingham,  in  the 
eouBtellation  Corona  Borealis.  On  the  following  night  it  was 
seen  by  the  French  engineer  Courbebaisse  at  Kochefort,  and  was 
obsen^ed  a  few  hours  earlier  at  Athens  by  the  astronomer  Jnlins 
Schmidt,  who  expressly  declares  that  the  new  star  could  not  have 
been  visible  before  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of 
May,  as  he  had  been  obserring  with  his  comet-seeker  the  star  R 
CoroniB,  and,  while  sweeping  for  some  time  in  its  neighborhood 
for  meteors,  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  the  new  star  if  it  had 
been  then  visible.  On  the  same  night  (13th  of  May),  the  light 
of  the  star  sensibly  decreased,  and  by  the  16th  of  May  it  had 
become  only  of  the  fourth  magnitude.  Its  brightness  then 
waned  somewhat  rapidly ;  it  decreased  from  4.9  on  the  17th  to 
6.3  on  the  18th,  and  from  5.7  on  the  19th  to  6.9  on  the  20th,  till 
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by  the  end  of  the  month  it  had  become  a  star  of  the  ninth  mag- 
nitude. 

That  the  star  was  not  a  new  one  was  pointed  out  by  Schmidt, 
who  found  it  marked  in  Argelander's  "  Durchmusterung  des 
niirdlichen  Himmels"  as  No.  2,765  in  +  25®  declination.  Ar- 
gelander  had  observed  the  star  on  the  18th  of  May,  1855,  and  on 
the  81  St  of  March,  1856,  and  on  both  occasions  had  classed  the 
star  as  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  magnitudes.^ 

Huggins  was  informed  by  Birmingham  of  his  discovery  on 
the  14th  of  May,  and  was  thus  enabled  on  the  15th  inst.,  in  con- 
junction with  Miller,  to  examine  the  spectrum  of  this  star  when 
it  had  not  fallen  much  below  the  third  magnitude.  The  result 
of  this  investigation  is  as  follows  : 

The  spectrum  of  the  star  was  very  remarkable,  and  showed 
clearlv  that  there  were  two  distinct  sources  of  light,  each  pro- 
ducing a  separate  spectrum.  The  compound  spectrum  (Fig.  181) 
is  seen  evidently  to  be  composed  of  two  independent  spectra 
8upei*posed ;  the  one  is  a  continuous  spectrum  crossed  by  dark 
lines  similar  to  that  given  by  the  sun  and  other  stars ;  while  the 
other  consists  o(  four  hrigkt  lines,  which  from  their  great  brill- 
iancy stand  in  bold  relief  upon  the  dark  background  of  the  first 
spectrum. 

The  principal  spectrum  traversed  by  dark  lines  shows  the 
presence  of  a  photosphere  of  incandescent  matter  probably  solid 
or  liquid,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  cooler  vapors, 
giving  rise  by  absorption  to  the  dark  lines.  This  absorption 
spectrum  contains  two  strong  dark  bands  of  less  refrangibility 
than  the  D-line  of  the  solar  spectrum ;  a  group  of  fine  lines 
stretches  from  them  close  up  to  D,  while  one  fine  line  is  quite 
coincident  with  D.  Up  to  this  point  the  constitution  of  this 
object  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  sun  and  the  stars ;  but  the  star 
*  has  also  a  spectrum  consisting  of  bright  lines,  which  denotes  the 

*  Mr.  Barker,  of  London,  Canada  Weflt,  who  announced  in  the  CcoMda  Free  Pre$g 
that  he  had  observed  a  new  star  in  Corona  of  the  third  magnitude  on  the  14th  of  ICaj, 
now  afSrms,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hind,  that  he  had  seen  this  star  from  the  4th  of  May, 
and  that  it  had  increased  in  brilliancy  up  to  the  10th  of  May,  from  which  time  its  light 
began  to  declincf 

t  [Mr.  Stone,  now  her  M^etty's  Aftranomer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  stated  as  tbo  roaalt  of  a 
careftil  inveetigatioD  of  Mr.  Barker^a  amMmnoement :  ^  I  bare  not  the  sHghteet  hesitation  In  stating  that, 
in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Barker's  obserrstlooa  prertons  to  those  made  on  May  14th  are  not  entitled  to  the 
sHghteet  credit'*—'*  Monthly  Noticei,  Bi^al  Astronomical  Society,"  toL  xzrii.,  p.  60.] 
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presence  of  a  second  sonree  of  light,  whicli  from   the  uatiire  rf, 
the  spectrain  (p.  75)  is  undoHbtedly  an  intensely  lominoas  gas. 

Hugging  compared  the  epectmm  of  the  star  on  the  1 7th  otj 
May  with  tho  Bpectruni  of  hydrogen  gae  produced  hy  meane  of 
the  induction  spark  through  a  Geissler'B  tube,  and  found  that  thfl 
Btrongeat  of  the  stellar  lines  2  was  coincident  with  the  greenish* 
blue  line  (fl^,  Fnintispicce  No.  7)  of  hydrogen  gas.    Apparently, 


also,  the  line  1  in  the  red  coincided  with  the  II  a  line  of  hydro- 
gen, but,  owing  to  the  want  of  brilliancy  of  the  line",  the  eoiii' 
cidence  could  not  be  ascertained  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty. 
The  great  brilliancy  of  these  lines,  compared  with  the  parts  of 
the  continuous  spectmui  where  they  occur,  proves  that  the  lu- 
minous gas  was  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  photosphere  (A 
the  star. 

These  facta,  taken  in  connection  with  the  suddenness  of 
ontburst  of  light  in  the  star,  and  tiie  immediate  very  nipid  declii 
in  its  brightnesB  from  the  second  down  to  the  eighth  magnitut 
have  led  to  the  hypothesis  already  alluded  to,  that  in  conseqnen( 
of  some  internal  convulsion  enormous  quantities  of  hydrogen 
other  gases  were  evolved,  whieli  in  combining  with  some  other 
elements  ignited  on  the  surface  of  the  star,  and  thus  enveloped 
the  whole  body  suddenly  in  a  sheet  of  flame.     The  ignited  Iqr- 
drogen  gas  in  its  combination  with  some  other  element  prodi 
the  light  characterized  by  the  two  bright  bands  in  the  red  ai 
green  ;  the  remaining  bright  lines,  among  which  those  of  oxji 
might  have  been  expected,  were  not  coincident  with  any  of  tl 
lines  of  this  gas.     The  burning  hydrogen  gas  must  also   bai 
greatly  increased  the  heat  of  the  soHd  matter  of  the  photosphei 
and  brought  it  into  it  state  of  more  intense  incandescence  ai 
luminosity,  which  may  e^laio  how  tlie  formerly  &int  star  coi 
80  suddenly  assume  such  remarkable  brilliancy.    As  the  liberat 
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hydrogen  gas  became  e^diausted,  the  flame  gradually  abated,  and 
with  the  consequent  cooling  the  photosphere  became  less  vivid, 
and  the  star  returned  to  its  original  condition. 

Against  this  hypothesis  it  has  been  justly  advanced  that  a 
sudden  development  of  hydrogen  in  quantities  sufficient  to  occa- 
sion the  phenomenon  of  the  outburst  of  a  star  is  a  very  unlikely 
occurrence.  To  which  it  may  be  added  that  the  spectrum  given 
by  the  star  was  not  that  of  hu/rnmg  but  of  lummovs  hydrogen.* 
Kobert  Meyer  and  H.  J.  Klein  have,  therefore,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  sudden  blazing  out  of  a  star  might  be  occasioned 
by  the  violent  precipitation^  of  some  great  mass,  perhaps  of  a 
planet,  upon  a  fixed  star,  by  which  the  momentum  of  the  falling 
mass  would  be  changed  into  molecular  motion,  or  in  other  words 
into  heat  and  light.  It  might  even  be  supposed  that  the  star  in 
Corona,  through  its  motion  in  space,  may  have  come  in  contact 
with  one  of  the  nebulse  (§  67),  which  traverse  in  great  numbers 
the  realms  of  space  in  every  direction,  and  which  from  their 
gaseous  condition  must  possess  a  high  temperature.  Such  a 
collision  would  necessarily  set  the  star  on  a  blaze,  and  occasion 
the  most  vehement  ignition  of  its  hydrogen. 

■  Bayet  and  Wolf,  who  examined  the  star  with  a  large  tele- 

■  spectroscope  on  the  20th  of  May,  when  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
magnitude,  confirmed  Huggins's  observations,  and  in  their  report 

i    to  Leverrier  expressed  their  independent  opinion  that  the  new 

I    star  owed  its  brilliancy  mainly  to  burning  (t)  gases.     This  brill- 

r    iancy,  as  was  to  be  expected,  decreased  faster  than  the  light  of 

the  burning  gas ;  when  there  was  scarcely  any  trace  remaining 

*  [The  spectrum  of  intensely  heated  hydrogen  would  be  the  same  whatever  the 

nature  of  the  souroe  of  the  heat    The  suggestion  of  combustion  being  posaibly  present 

was  made  in  consequence  of  other  bright  lines  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  the  star.    We 

now  know  that  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  luminous  hydrogen,  and  therefore  bright 

i     lines  similar  to  those  seen  in  this  star  are  always  present  in  the  solar  spectrum.    As 

■     these  lines  are  fidnt  as  compared  with  the  great  intensity  of  the  solar  photosphere,  they 

do  but  render  less  daric  the  Fraunhofer  lines  G  and  F,  and  are  not  ordinarily  seen  as 

^  bright  lines.    If  we  look  at  the  dark  part  of  a  solar  spot  where  the  diminished  light 

r    of  the  photospheiC  is  not  able  to  overpower  that  of  the  hydrogen,  these  bright  lines 

1  may  become  visible.    Hence  in  the  •star  in  Corona  the  surrounding  hydrogen  must 

^  have  have  had  a  great  intensity  relatively  to  the  brightness  of  the  photosphere.    We 

now  know  that  a  similar  state  of  things  appears  to  be  permanent,  or  at  least  of  not  a 

very  temporary  character,  in  y  Gassiopeis  and  a  few  other  stars.    It  seems  upon  the 

whole  probable  that  the  so-called  new  stars  may  be  but  extreme  instanoes  of  the 

periodical  variation  of  light  which  we  observe  in  a  large  number  of  stars.] 
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in  the  8pectroBC<9pe  of  the  continuouB  spectrum  given  by  the 
photosphere,  the  four  bright  lines  were  still  quite  brilliant.* 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  light,  though  an  extremely  quick 
messenger,  yet  occupies  a  certain  time  in  coming  to  ns  fix)m  s 
star.  The  speed  of  light  is  185,000  nules  in  a  second ;  the  dis- 
tance of  the  nearest  fixed  star  (a  Centauri)  is  about  sixteen  billion 
miles,  so  that  light  takes  about  three  years  to  travel  from  this 
star  to  us.  The  great  physical  convulsion  which  was  obsenred 
in  the  star  in  Corona  in  the  year  1866  was  therefore  an  event 
which  had  really  taken  place  long  before  that  period,  at  a  time 
no  doubt  when  spectrum  analysis,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  information  we  obtained  on  the  subject,  was  yet  quite  un- 
known. 

Secchi  has  recently  discovered,  while  examining  spectroscopi- 
cally  the  variable  star  K  Geminorum,  that  its  spectrum  showed 
bright  hydrogen  Unes  just  as  they  appeared  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  new  star  T  Coronse.  The  star  gave  besides  other  brigb 
bands,  the  most  important  of  which  coincide  with  the  dark  band; 
in  the  spectrum  of  a  Orionis :  one  group  lies  in  the  green  (ft),  and 
is  probably  due  to  magnesium,  while  another  is  in  the  yellov, 
and  appears  to  be  either  the  sodium  D-lineor  else  the  newbri^ 
line  D,  of  the  solar  prominences  (p.  275).  The  observaticHB 
were  made  when  the  star  had  reached  its  maximum  brightnes 
(somewhat  above  the  seventh  magnitude) :  the  great  interest 
which  attaches  to  this  phenomenon,  especially  to  the  appearance  | 
of  the  same  bright  lines  that  characterize  the  solar  prominences, 
leads  us  to  hope  that  these  observations  may  be  prosecuted  during  { 
the  period  of  variability  so  long  as  the  strength  of  the  light  wiE 
permit.     (  Vide  p.  350.) 

66. .  Influence  of  the  Pboper  Motion  of  the  Stabs  in  Spaci 

UPON  THEIR  Spectra. 

Li  §  58  the  principle  was  unfolded  which,  in  its  application  to 
spectrum  analysis,  enables  us,  under  certain  circun^tances,  to  de- 
termine, by  the  displacement  of  the  spectrum  lines  of  a  star,  whetli- 
er  it  be  approaching  us  or  receding  from  us,  and  at  what  speed  it 
is  moving  in  space.    It  was  shown  that  the  displacement  of  one 

*  [This  was  not  the  case  in  the  obsenration  of  the  editor ;  he  was  able  to  see  tki 
oontinuouB  spectrum  when  the  bright  lines  could  be  scarcely  distinguished.J 
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of  the  spectrum  lines  toward  the  violet  indicated  that  the  wave- 
length had  been  shortened  in  its  passage  to  the  earth,  and  there- 
fore that  the  star  was  approaching  ns;  a  displacement  toward 
the  red  showed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  ether-waves  had  been 
lengthened,  and  that  the  star  was  therefore  receding  from  the 
earth. 

Secchi,  who  was  the  first  to  enter  on  this  kind  of  investiga- 
tion, directed  his  telescope  to  Sirius,  and  placed  the  prism  of  the 
spectroscope  so  that  the  dark  F-line  was  exactly  coincident  with 
the  direct  image  of  the  star :  he  then  turned  his  instrument  to 
another  fixed  star  of  the  same  type  in  which  the  F-line  was  also 
visible,  and  observed  it  narrowly  to  ascertain  whether  this  line 
were  also  coincident,  or  showed  some  displacement.  His  instru- 
ment did  not,  however,  prove  adequate  to  such  delicatg  observa- 
tions, and  the  results  obtained  were  not  decisive. 

By  the  aid  of  more  delicate  instruments,  and  an  apparatus 
better  adapted  for  such  measurements,  Huggins  instituted  some 
very  complete  investigations  on  this  subject.*  By  a  series  of 
preliminary  observations  he  first  established  that  a  strongly- 
marked  dark  line  in  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  (Fig.  177)  was  the 
hydrogen  line  H  /S.f  For  this  purpose  he  compared  the  dark 
line  of  Sirius  hi  the  usual  way  with  the  H  fi  line  of  the  hydrogen 
spectrum  formed  from  a  Geissler's  tube,  which  is  coincident  with 
the  Fraunhofer  F-line  *of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  also  with  the 
H  /9  line  of  hydrogen  when  under  atmospheric  pressure.  Fig.  182 
shows  the  position  of  these  three  lines  in  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  the  line  in  Sirius.  While  the  comparison  lines  coincide 
exactly,  the  line  m  Siniis  is  displaced  a  UtUe  toward  the  red.  As 
this  line  in  Sirius  appears  broader  than  the  bright  hydrogen  line 
H/9,  which  is  always  the  case  with  this  line  when  the  gas  is  sub- 
jected to  some  pressure,  it  became  of  importance  to  determine 
whether  the  expansion  of  the  hydrogen  line  II /9  under  pressure 

;  *  [Huggins^s  observations,  commonicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  April,  1868,  were 

made  quite  independently,  during  1867  and  the  spring  of  1868,  and  nearly  completed^ 
before  the  statement  of  Secchi*B  work  in  the  same  direction  was  made  public  in  March, 

*      1868.] 

f  f  [That  the  line  in  Sirius  belongs  to  hydrogen  was  shown  by  the  observation  that 

f  it  is  one  of  three  strong  lines  which  in  a  spectroscope  of  moderate  power  appear  to  be 
exactly  coincident  with  the  principal  lines  of  hydrogen.  It  was  only  when  a  much  more 

I  powerful  spectroscope  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  star  that  the  slight  displacement 
described  in  the  text  was  detected.] 
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takes  place  luieyminetrically  or  on  bi>th  ddes  eqiiallj.  In 
tirst  case  it  ie  obvione  that  the  poaitiou  of  the  Siriua  tine  conld 
not  be  regarded  as  a  displacement  due  to  motion,  but  merely  »a 
an  expanwioii  nccarring  on  one  side  only ;  in  the  latter  < 
bi-ight  line  Uff  ought  to  tall  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  br( 


Sirius  tine  if  merely  the  reeuit  of  expansion,  and  a  displacemeut 
bad  not  taken  place  at  the  same  time.  Huggins  found,  however, 
in  accordance  witli  the  researches  of  Lockyer  and  Frankland,* 
that,  when  the  hydrogen  line  H/S  becomes  expanded  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  density  of  the  gas,  this  widening  always  takes  place 
on  both  sides  equally,  and  the  middle  of  the  line  preserves  its 
position.  It  is  probable  that  the  expansion  of  the  line  in  Siriiis 
may  arise  from  a  simitar  cause,  but  at  the  same  time  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  tJiis  w/iole  line  suffers  a  displaceinsnt  toward  the 
red  as  compared  with,  the  terrestrial  hydrogen  line. 

This  displacement  has  been  very  carefully  measured  by  ling- 
gins,  who  found  that  the  displacement  of  the  F-line  in  the  spec- 
trum of  SiriuB  amounted  at  the  time  of  observation  to  about  a 
quartet  of  the  distance  between  tlie  two  D-lines,  The  diflerenee 
between  the  wave-lengths  of  these  two  D-lines  is  4.36  (according 
to  some  6)  millionths  of  a  millimetre  ;  the  displacement  of  the 
F-line  in  the  spectnim  of  Sirius  corresponds,  therefore,  to  an  in- 

*  [Frankland  and  LockjiEr's  reFcarchea  were  not  publishiHl  until  nearly  n  jttx  btlei; 
in  Febroarj,  1869.  Huggins'a  eiperiiDenca,  in  confirmation  of  those  preriooslj  madeb; 
Pliicker  itnd  Hittorf,  irere  contaiaed  in  hia  paper  laid  before  tlie  Royal  Society  in  April, 
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crease  in  the  wa/ve-length  of  0.109  (or  0.15)  millionth  of  a  milli 
metre.  If  the  velocity  of  light  be  taken  to  be  185,000  miles  in 
a  second,  and  the  wave-length  of  the  light  at  the  line  F  to  be 
486.50  millionths  of  a  millimetre,  then  the  observed  displacement 
of  the  line  in  Sirius  indicates  a  recession  of  Sirius  from  the  earth 
at  the  rate  of  ^-^??^^^^,  or  41.4  miles  in  a  second. 

The  earth  has  evidently  some  share  in  the  rapidity  of  this 
motion.  In  the  yearly  circuit  round  the  sun,  the  direction  of 
the  earth's  motion  changes  every  instant,  and  there  are  two  points 
in  the  orbit  separated  180°  on cf  from  another,  in  which  the  direc- 
tion of  motion  coincides  with  the  line  of  sight  from  Sirius.  In 
the  one  place  the  earth  is  approaching  the  star,  in  the  other  it  is 
receding  from  it :  while,  in  thfe  two  other  points  of  the  orbit  90® 
from  the  former  positions,  the  eartVs  motion  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  star's  line  of  sight,  and  has  therefore  no  influence  on  the  re- 
fipngibility  of  the  rays. 

At  the  time  that  Huggins  made  these  observations  on  the 

line  in  Sirius,  the  earth  was  moving  in  her  course  away  from  the 

star  at  the  rate  of  1*2  miles  in  a  second ;  there  remains,  therefore, 

■    for  the  proper  motion  of  Sirius  a  movement  of  recession  from 

f    the  earth  amounting  to  29.4  miles  in  a  second.* 

k  Similar  observations  to  those  on  Sirius  were  attempted  by 

i    Huggins  on  a  Canis  Minoris,  Castor,  Betelgeux,  Aldebaran,  and 

some  other  bright  stars ;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  extreme 

f     delicacy  of  the  investigations,  and  the  few  opportunities  afforded 

by  this  climate  of  a  sky  of  suflicient  purity,  this  careftil  observer 

thinks  it  desirable  to  repeat  the  observations  before  giving  them 

I    to  the  world.t 

Wlien  it  is  remembered  that,  by  employing  the  requisite  num- 
1  ber  of  prisms  for  producing  a  sufllciently  long  stellar  spectrum, 
^4  the  light  is  so  much  weakened  that  an  exact  comparison  of  the 
b  dark  lines  of  the  stellar  spectnim  with  the  bright  lines  of  a  ter- 
b  restrial  element  is  rendered  extremely  diflicult ;  and  when  it  is 
94  further  borne  in  mind  that  many  dark  lines  in  the  stellar  spec- 
i  trum  are  ill  defined  at  the  edges,  and  often,  like  the  F-line  in  the 
,  I  spectrum  of  Sirius,  somewhat  weak  and  of  varying  breadth,  we 

py        *  [If  the  probftble  advance  of  the  sun  in  space  be  taken  into  account,  the  motion 
-g  of  SiriuB  would  be  reduced  to  about  26  milefl.] 

^         f  [The  necessary  spectrum  apparatus  is  not  yet  completed  for  the  continuance  ol 
these  obserrations  with  the  larger  telescope  now  at  his  command.] 
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must  certainly  not  place  more  than  a  conditional  reliance  u| 
the  reiiults  of  such  obEervations,  which  are  admitted  even 
Hiiffgins  to  be  attended  with  some  uncertainty. 

Witli  a  just  appreciation  of  the  great  difficulties  connected 
with  the  meaaureraent  of  such  exceedingly  small  lineal  displace- 
ments  as  might  poBsibly  occur  in  the  etellar  spectra,  Zollner  lias 
endeavored  to  construct  a  spectroscope  with  such  an  arrangement 
as  shall  double  the  amount  of  this  displacement,  without  dimin- 
ishing at  the  aame  time  the  brightDess  of  the  Bpectrum, 

The  construction  of  this  new  instrument,  called  by  Zollner 
the  Reversion  Spectroscope,*  is  as  follows.  The  line  of  light 
formed  by  a  slit  or  a  cylindrical  lens  is  brought  into  the  fbcns  of 
a  lens  which,  aa  in  all  spectroscopes,  at  once  renders  the  diverg- 
ing rays  parallel.  The  rays  then  pass  through  two  of  Amici's 
direct-vision  compound  prisms,  which  are  fastened  near  to  one 
another  in  eucb  a  manner  that  their  horizontal  reflecting  angles 
are  placed  at  opposite  sides,  so  that  each  one  transmits  Imlf  of  t^e 
pencil  of  rays  issuing  from  the  collimating  lens,  thus  decompos- 
ing the  whole  of  the  rays  into  two  spectra, -which  are  sent  in 
opposite  directions.  The  objectr-glasa  of  the  telescope,  which 
unites  the  rays  again  into  one  image,  is  divided  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  position  of  the  reflecting  angles 
of  the  prisms,  and  eacli  half  is  capable  of  micrometrical  move- 
ment both  in  a  parallel  and  perpendicular  direction  to  the  line 
of  separation.  Li  this  way  it  is  possible  to  bring  the  lines  of  the 
one  spectrum  successively  into  coincidence  with  the  lines  of  the 
other,  as  well  as  to  place  the  two  spectra  at  will  either  in  exact 
juxtaposition,  so  that  one  can  be  moved  up  and  down  the  other 
in  the  manner  of  a  vernier,  or  else  brought  partially  one  over  the 
other.  By  this  construction  not  only  is  the  delicate  and  very 
sensitive  method  of  a  double  image  Tnade  use  of  for  estimating 
any  change  of  wave-length  in  the  spectrum  lines,  but  every  such 
.  change  is  doubled  from  its  influence  being  exerted  in  an  opposite 
direction  in  each  spectrum, 

ZiiUner  was  able  to  determine  with  the  reversion  spectroscope 
the  distance  between  the  D-linea  in  the  solar  spectruni  witl*  a 
probable  error  of  only  j^  of  that  distance :  were  tlie  distance 

'  Ueber  dn  neuHii  Spcctroekop,  nebat  B 
mn  J.  C.  F.  Ziilber.  (Bericbte  der  KoDigl 
n  Leipdg,  rom  G  Fcbr.  ises.) 
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between  the  source  of  light  and  the  observer  to  change  at  the 
rate  of  si2rt;een  miles  in  a  secQnd  (the  mean  velocity  of  onr  earth), 
it  would  occasion  in  Zollner's  instrument  a  displacement  of  the 
spectrum  lines  amounting  to  one-fifth  of  the  distance  between 
the  D-lines,  a  quantity  nearly  forty  times  greater  than  the  sup- 
posed error  of  the  instrument. 

The  reversion  spectroscope  promises  not  only  to  remove  any 
remaining  doubts  as  to  the  displacement  of  the  dark  lines  being 
the  indication  of  motion  in  the  heavenly  bodies,*  but  also,  as 
Zollner  has  pointed  out,  to  procure  for  us  more  certain  results 
concerning  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  sun,  and  to  separate  the 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  from  those  originating  in  the  sun  itself,  since 
it  is  evident  that  such  a  displacement  can  occur  only  in  the 
latter. 

67.  Spectra  of  Nebuljs  and  Clusters. 

We  now  come  to  treat  of  the  remotest  realms  of  the  universe, 
those  regions  ^f  stellar  clusters  and  nebulse  which  can  only  be 
reached  by  means  of  the  most  powerful  telescopes.  When  the 
starry  heavens  are  viewed  through  a  telescope  of  moderate  power, 
a  great  number  of  stellar  clusters  and  faint  nebulous  forms  are 
revealed  against  the  dark  background  of  the  sky  which  might  be 
taken  at  first  sl^ht  for  passing  clouds,  but  which,  by  their  un- 
changing forms  and  persistent  appearance,  are  proved  to  belong 
to  the  heavenly  bodies,  though  possessing  a  character  widely 
diflTering  from  the  point-like  images  of  ordinary  stars.  Sir 
William  Herschel  was  able,  with  his  gigantic  forty-foot  telescope, 
to  resolve  many  of  these  nebulse  into  clusters  of  stars,  and  found 
them  to  consist  of  vast  groups  of  individual  suns,  in  which 
thousands  of  fixed  stars  may  be  clearly  separated  and  counted, 
but  which  are  so  fiir  removed  from  us  that  we  are  unable  to  per- 

*  [As  two  spectra  'have  to  be  fonned  from  the  light  of  a  star,  the  brightnesfl  of 
each  spectrum  will  be  reduced  to  one-hall  The  rerersion  spectroscope  may  be  found 
of  value  for  the  observation  of  bright  objects,  but  it  scarcely  seems  to  be  so  well 
adapted  for  stellar  work.  Zollner  has  succeeded  with  this  instrument  m  detecting  the 
change  of  refirangibility  due  to  the  sun*s  rotations.  He  has  hence  proposed  a  simpler 
form  of  the  principle  of  reversion,  which  can  be  applied  to  any  spectroscope.  The 
object-glass  of  the  telescope  of  the  spectroscope  is  divided,  and  in  front  of  one  half 
a  right-angled  prism  is  placed,  which  reverses  the  spectram  seen  through  it  by  refleo- 
don.] 
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ceive  their  distance  one  from  the  other,  though  that  may  i 
amoTint  to  raauy  milliona  of  miles,  and  their  light,  with  a  law 
magnifying  power,  seems  to  come  from  a  large  faintly-lnminoiu 
mass.  But  all  nebulie  were  not  resolvable  with  this  telescope, 
and  in  proportion  as  snch  nebnlfe  wore  resolved  Into  clnaters  of 
stars,  new  nebulte  appeared  which  resisted  a  puwer  of  6,000,  and 
suggested  to  this  astute  investigator  the  theory  that,  befiides  the 
many  thousand  apparent  nebulie  which  reveal  themselves  to  ns 
lis  a  complete  and  separate  ayatem  of  worlds,  there  are  also  thou- 
sands of  real  nebulte  in  the  universe  composed  of  primeval 
cosmieal  matter  out  of  which  future  worlds  were  to  be  fashioned. 

Lord  Rosse,  by  means  of  a  telescope  of  fifty-two  feet  focus  of 
his  own  construction,  was  able  to  resolve  into  elnsters  of  stars 
many  of  the  nebulie  rot  resolved  by  Ilerschel ;  bnt  there  were 
still  revealed  to  the  eye,  thus  carried  farther  into  space,  new 
nebulfe  beyond  the  power  even  of  this  gigantic  telescope-  to 
I'esolve. 

Telescopes  failed,  therefore,  to  solve  the  (juestiou  whetlier 
the  unresolved  nebulse  *re  portions  of  the  prim*al  matter  out 
of  which  the  existing  stars  have  been  formed ;  they  leave  as  in 


uncertainty  as  to  whether  these  nebulfe  are  masses  of  luminous 
gas,  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  would  pass  through  the  varions 
stages  of  incandescent  liquid  (the  sun  and  fixed  stars),  of  scoris 
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or  gradual  formatioa  of  a  cold  and  non-liiminou8  surfoco  (the 
earth  and  planete),  and  finaUy  of  complete  gelation  and  torpidity 
(the  moon),  or  whether  they  exist  as  a  complete  and  separate 
Bystem  of  worlds;  telescoiwa  have  only  widened  the  problem, 
and  have  neither  simpUtied  nor  solved  its  difficnltice. 

That  which  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  most  gigantic  tele- 
scopes hail  been  accompUshed  by  tliat  apparently  insignificant, 
bnt  really  delicate,  and  almost  infinitely  sensitive  instrument — 
the  spectroscope;  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  l>eing  able  to  say 


I 


with  certainty  that  Imninous  nebula  actually  exist  as  iBolate<l 
bodies  ill  space,  and  that  these  bodies  are  luminous  masses  of  gaa. 
The  splendid  edifice  ah-cfldy  planned  by  Kant  in  bis  "All- 
gemeinen  NaturgeBchiehte  und  Theorie  des  Himmels"  (1755), 
and  erected  by  Laplace  *  forty-one  years  later,  has  received  its 

■  Exposition  du  Hyilimv  d>i  iiande.     (ITD9.) 
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topmost  stone  throngli  the  diBCOvoriea  of  the  spectroscope.  The 
spectroflcope,  in  combination  with  tlie  telescope,  ftfibrd*  mesne 
for  ascertaining  even  now  some  ol'  the  phases  through  which  tlie 
ann  and  planets  have  passed  in  their  process  of  development  or 
transition  from  masses  of  luminoos  nebulffi  to  their  present 
condition. 

Great  variety  is  observed  in  the  forms  of  the  nebt^Ee  :  while 
some  are  chaotic  and  irregular,  and  sometimes  highly  fantastic, 
others  exhibit  the  pure  and  beantitiil  forms  of  a  curve,  a  crescent. 


a  globe,  or  a  circle.  A  nnmber  of  the  most  cliai"acteri8tic  of 
these  forma  have  been  photographed  on  glass  at  the  euggestioa 
of  Mr.  Hnggins ;  to  these  have  been  added  a  few  others,  taken 
from  accurate  drawings  by  Lord  Rosae ;  *  and  they  may  all  be 
projected  on  to  a  screen  by  means  of  the  electric  or  lime-light 
lantern,  and  made  visible  to  a  large  audience. 

■  "  OlwcrvatioDa  on  the  NfbuliG ;  b j  the  Earl  of  Rossp.  Loodon,  1 SGO.  On  the 
CoDBlnietion  o(  Spcrula  of  Bli-feet  Aperture,  and  a  Selection  from  the  Obsemtions  of 
Kebulie  maile  vlth  tbem;  by  the  Earl  of  RoMc"  London,  I86S.  Compare  Vadlo' In 
Wealcrmann'a  Monntahellen,  xii.,  IS2. — The  glass  photo^phe  can  be  procured  ttom 
W.  Sohelleo,  Kercber  ythcnub  PruaRia),  [and  of  Mr.  Ladd,  Beak  Street,  Ri^cnt 
Street,  London], 
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The  largest  and  most  irrcgnUr  of  all  the  nebulaj  is  thnt  in 
the  conatellation  of  Orion  (Figs.  18.1,  1S4).  It  is  eituated  mther 
below  the  three  stars  of  second  magnitude  composing  the  central 
part  of  that  magnificent  constellatioQ,  and  la  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  execute  even  a  tolerably  correct 
drawing  of  this  oebula ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  various  draw- 
ings made  at  difi'erent  times,  that  a  cliange  is  tiking  place  in  the 
form  and  position  of  the  brightest  portions.     Fig,  184  represents 


"the  central  and  brightest  part  of  the  nebula.     Four  bright  stars, 

'forming  a  trnpezinm,  are  situated  in  it,  one  of  which  only  is 

vifible  to  the  naked  eye.     The  nebula  surrounding  these  stars 

isa  a  flaky  appearance,  and  is  of  a  greenish- white  color ;  single 

Dortions  form  long  curved  streaks  stretching  out  in  a  radiating 

wnaanner  from  the  middle  and  bright  parts. 

^  Much  less  irregularity  is  apparent  in  the  great  Magellanic 
~^r  Cape  clouds  (Fig.  185),  which  are  two  oebulsa  in  the  southern 
(Bmisphere,  one  of  thom  exceeding  by  five  times  the  apparent 
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H                        size  of  the  moon.     They  are  distinctly  visible  to  the  nakeA 
1                         and  are  ao  bright  that  they  serve  as  marks  for  reconnoitriiJ 
H                        heavonH,  and  for  ret'koTiinfi  the  hour  of  ihf  night.                   1 

1 

Sjvirr.1  SrtoH-fn.  IITB.) 
Flu-  ISJ. 

^^^^^                                                                 SptialMibnIdnUiiiaVukXIel.— (H.  irai.)                                   fl 
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te  interest  aroiiEod  hy  tlmsn  irruj^ar  and  chaotic  nebulous 
is  Btill  t'xrtlier  iocressed  by  tbe  phenomena  of  tlie  spiral 
iToIntcd  nebulffi  with  which  the  ginnt  telescopee  of  Lord 
and  Mr.  Bond  have  made  us  fiirtlier  acquainted.  As  a 
Qiere  dtrcamg  out  from  one  or  more  ccntroa  of  luniiiioii'^ 


innuni(!i-Hble  curved  iicbuloue  streaks,  which  nvetie  frum 
ntre  in  a  spiral  form,  and  finally  lose  tliemselves  in  space, 
represents  ft  nebnla  in   the  form  of  n  eickle  or  comot- 


lerechel,  Wo.  3239),  Fig.  18T  a  complete  epiml  (li.  1173), 
ig.  188  the  moat  remarkable  of  all  the  gpiral  nebabe  Bits* 
the  constellation  Cnnes  Vcnatici  (II.  16^2). 
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It  ia  hardly  conceivftble  that  a  Gyatem  of  8uch  a  nebulous 
form  could  exist  without  internal  motion.  The  bright  inicleus, 
as  well  as  the  streaks  curving  round  it  in  the  same  direction; 
seems  to  indicate  an  accumulation  of  matter  toward  the  centre, 
with  a  gradual  increase  of  density,  and  a  rotatory  moTeraent, 
But  if  we  combine  with  this  motion  the  supposition  of  an  op- 
posing medium,  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize  such  a  system  with 
the  Itnown  laws  of  statics.  Accurate  measures  are,  therefore,  of 
the  highest  interest  for  the  purpose  of  showing  whether  actual 
rotation  or  other  changes  are  tating  place  in  these  nebnlte  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  arc  rendered  extremely  diffindt  and  uncer- 
tain by  the  want  of  outUne,  and  by  the  remarkable  faintnesB  of 
these  nebulous  objects. 

The  transition  state  &om  the  spiral  to  the  annular  form  is 
shown  in  such  nebulsc  as  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  189  (H, 
604) ;  and  they  then  pass  into  the  simple  or  compound  annular 
nebula  of  which  a  type  is  given  in  Fig.  190. 


The  space  witliin  most  of  these  elliptic  rings  is  not  perfectly 
dark,  but  is  occupied  either  by  a  diffused  faint  nebulous  light, 
as  in  Fig.  190,  or,  as  in  most  cases,  by  a  liright  nucleus,  round 
which  sometimes  one  ring,  sometimes  several,  are  disposed  in 
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In  Fig.  191  a  representation  ia  given  of  a  coni- 
(m<l  annular   nobiiln  (fl.  854),  with  very  elliptic  rings  and 

Ight  nucleus. 


gbnlii.— (II.  IMV.) 


According  as  the  ring  lias  its  siiriai'e  or  its  edge  turned 
rard  na,  or  according  as  our  line  of  siglit  is  perpendicular  or 
(re  or  lees  obliquely  inclined  to  the  surface  of  the  ring,  its  fonn 


EloDgBtfd  Nc1iu1l--(1I. 


Jroaclies  that  of  a  circle,  a  ring,  an  ellipse,  or  even  a  etrai^t 
B.     Nebnlw  of  this  latter  bind  arc  represented  in  Fig.  193  (II. 
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1909),  and  in  Fig.  193  (II.  2621).  When  an  elliptical  ring  'a 
tremely  elongated,  and  the  minor  axis  is  mndi  Binoller  thaa 
major  one,  the  density  and  brightness  of  the  ring  dimiuiali 
its  distance  fruni  the  central  nncleiia  increases  ;  and  this 
place  to  Biich  a  degree  sometimes,  that  at  the  farthest  pomlad 
the  ring,  the  ends  of  the  major  axis,  it  ceases  to  be  vieible, 
the  continuity  Hcenu  to  be  broken.  The  nebula  has  then 
appearan[;e  ol'  a  double  nebula,  witJi  a  central  spot  as  repi 
ed  in  Fig.  194  (H.  3501)  and  Fig.  195  (H.  3552). 

ThoBe  uebulse,  which  appear  with  tolerably  shnrplv  deta 
edges  in  the  form  of  a  circle  or  slight  ellipse,  seem  to  belong 


Double  NeboU.— <H.  SMI.)  .Vinolu-  »«buk  nllb  CenVo.— (H.  S 

a  much  higher  stage  of  development.     From  their  retiembbsii 
to  those  planets  which  shine  with  a  pale  or  bluish  light,  th*j  bin 
been  caHoiptanetaTy  nebulse ;  in  form,  however,  tbey  vary 
fiiderably,  some  of  them  being  spiral  and  some  annular.     Sua 
of  these  planetary  nebulfe  are  represented  in  Figs.  196  (H.  S^ 
19Y  (n.  464),  and  198  (H.  2241).     The  first  ha^  two  centra) « 
or  nuclei,  each  sorrounded  by  a  dark  space,  beyond   Mrhicfa 
spiral  streaks  are  disposed ;  the  second  has  also  two   nuclei, 
without  clearly  separable  dark  spaces;  tlie  third  is  withontof 
nncleus,  but  shows  a  well-defined  ring  of  light 

The  highest  type  of  nebulae  are  certainly  the  stellar  nebol^ 
in  which  a  tolerably  well-defined  bright  star  is  surrounded  bri 
completely  round  disk  or  faint  ntmosphere  of  light,  wliieh 
times  fades  away  gradually  into  ai>ace,  at  other  timea  terminik 
abruptly  with  a  sharp  edge.  Figs.  199  (H,  2098)  and  200  (H 
450)  exhibit  the  most  striking  of  these  very  remarkable  sttAl 
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nebulK* :  the  tirat  »  surroiuided  by  a  eyetein  of  riiigB  like  Sitlurn, 
with  the  thin  edge  turned  toward  us;  the  aecond  h  u  vorit»blc 
star  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  and  is  not  uebnlou^  but  is  sur- 
ronnded  by  a  bright  himinouB  atmosphere  perfectly  eoDfentric 


To  the  right  of  tite  star  is  a  email  dark  space,  such  hs  often  oocurs 
in  tliesc  iiebulte,  indicating  perhaps  an  opening  in  the  surroimd- 

ing  atmosphere. 


We  have  now  passeil  in  review  all  that  in  .tt  present  known 
of  the  nebulie,  bo  far  as  tbetr  appeuraiiee  and  form  have  been 
revealed  by  the  largest  telescopes.  The  information  as  yet  fur- 
nished by  the  spectroscope  on  this  subject  is  certainly  much  less 
extensive,  but  is  nevertheless  of  the  greatost  importance,  since 
tke  spectroscope  has  ^wwer  to  reveal  the  nature  and  constitutioD 
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of  tliese  remote  lieiivciiiy  bodies.  It  must  bei^  again  be  reaqj 
bered  that  tbe  cliaracter  of  the  Bpec-trum  not  only  indicnlcfi  wi 
the  substance  is  that  cmite  llie  light,  but  alao  its  ]>hv8icai  am 
tion.  Kthe  spectrum  be  a  continuous  qno,  consisting  of  rsjsi 
every  color  or  degree  of  refrangibiUty,  tlien  the  source  of  ligfc( 


either  a  solid  or  Id^uid  incandeecent  body ;  if,  on  the  cw 
the  spectrum  be  composed  of  hrtghi  lines  ouly,  tlien  it  IS 
that  the  light  comes  Irom  luminous  gas;  finally,  if  t\w 
be  continuous,  but  crossed  by  rfarA  lines  interrupting  the  Ml 
it  is  an  indication  that  the  source  of  light  is  a  solid  or  K 
incandescent  body,  but  that  the  light  Ime  passed    throQgk' 
atmosphere  of  vapors  at  a  lower  temperature,  wliich   by  Ad 
selective  sbHorptiye  power  have  abstracted  tliose  colored  m 
which  they  would  have  emitted  had  they  been  8elf-lmninoii& 


Wlicii  Uiiggina  Hrst  dircL'tod  his  telespct-troBt-ojie  iu  Aogiai 
1864,  to  one  of  these  objects,  a  smnl!  but  very  bright  noboU^ 
4374),  he  found  to  his  great  surprise  that  the  apectrum  (Fig.  301 
instead  of  being  a  continuous  colored  band  such  as  that  g^rea. 
a  star,  consisted  only  of  three  hri^hi  lines. 

This  one  observation  was  sufficient  to  solve  the  lone-i 
question,  at  least  for  this  particular  nebula,  and  to  prove  tba 
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I  not  a  cluster  of  individual,  sepnrftblo  stare,  but  is  actually  a 
lecoiiB  nebula,  a  body  of  luiiiinout;  gas.  In  fact,  such  a  spectrum 
mid  only  be  produced  by  a  siibetance  in  a  state  of  gas ;  the  light 
if  this  nebula,  therefore,  was  emitted  neither  by  Holid  nor  liquid 

incandescent  matter,  nor  by  gaees  in  a  state  of  extreme  density, 
B  may  be  the  eaae  in  the  sun  and  stars,  but  by  luminous  gas  in 

^  highly-rarefied  condition. 

In  order  to  discover  the  chemical  nature  of  this  gas,  Huggine 

followed  the  usual  methods  of  comparison,  and  tested  the  spec- 
1  with  the  Fraunhofer  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  the 

bright  lines  of  terrestrial  elements,     A  glance  at  Fig.  202  will 

fahow  at  once  the  result  of  this  invcatigation.     The  brightest  line 


ipind  wttli  tbe  Hoa  and  i 


)  of  the  nebula  c^oincides  exactly  with  the  brightest  line  (N)  of 
Be  spectrum  of  nitrogen,  which  is  a  double  line.  The  faintest 
T  the  nebular  Unes  (3)  also  coincides  with  the  bluieh-green  hy- 
irogen  Hue  H  ff,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  with  the  Fraun- 
hofer  line  F  in  the  solar  spectrum.  The  middle  Hue  (2)  of  the 
L "nebula  was  not  found  to  coincide  witli  any  of  tlie  bright  Imca  of 
he  thirty  terrestrial  elements  with  which  it  has  been  compared  ; 
I  lies  not  far  from  the  barium  line  B  a,  hut  is  not  coincident 
|ritli  it. 

The  ijuestiou   why  the  eliaracteristie  bright  lines  of  theae 
i  are  not  visible  in  the  spectrum  of  the  nebula  has  long 
pied  the  attention  of  Huggins;  and  lately  Frankland.  and 
)ckyer,  as  well  as  Secchi,  have  devoted  tliemselves  to  this  sub- 
It  lias  been  noticed  by  all  these  observers,  witli  the  exoep- 
1  of  Secchi,  that  when  a  Geisaler's  tube,  in  which  either  hy- 
rogen  or  nitrogen  lias  been  made  luminous  by  the  electric  spark, 
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is  lield  at  eome  distance  from  the  s]it  of  the  spectroscope,  and  the 
spectra  viewed  a  good  way  off,  not  only  does  the  double  line  of 
nitrogen  appear  as  a  single  line,  but  the  remaining  bright  lines 
of  both  gaaes  entirely  disappear,  with  the  exception  of  thoee 
lines  whicTi  are  visible  in  tho  spectrum  of  the  nebula, 

Frankland  and  Lockyer  have  further  shown  that  the  spectrum 
of  both  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  at  a  low  temperature  and  under 
slight  pressure  consists  only  of  one  line  in  the  green,  from  which 
it  follows  that  the  tejnperature  of  the  nebula  is  lower  than  thai  of 
our  mm,  and  thai  its  density  is  remarkahly  smaU. 

Secchi,  whose  work  "Sulla  grande  nebulosa  di  6'Orionis" 
contains  an  accurate  drawing  of  this  nebula,  has  found,  by  com- 
parison of  the  bright  nitrogen  line  of  the  nebula  with  the  spec- 
trum of  terrestrial  nitrogen,  that  it  corresponds  with  a  dark  apace 
in  the  nitrogen  spectnun  of  I.  order,  while  it  is  coincident  with 
a  bright  line  in  the  spectrum  of  II.  order.*  As  this  spectrum  of 
II.  order  is  produced  by  an  electric  spark  at  high  tension,  Secchi 
concludes  that  the  nebulous  mass  must  be  in  the  same  conditiuii 
as  terrestrial  nitrogen  in  an  electric  current  of  high  tension.  Willi- 
ner  describes  this  condition  as  that  of  a  high  temperature  (§§  31 
and  32) ;  Frankland  and  Lockyer  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  spectra  of  IL  order,  composed  of  bnt  few  bright  linee,  be- 
long to  a  lower  temperature  than  the  continuous  spectra  of  I. 
order.f 

Further  investigations  will  be  necessary  before  the  true  con- 
nection can  be  ascertained  between  the  tension  of  the  electric 
current  and  the  temperature  and  density  of  the  gas  brought  by  it 
into  a  state  of  luminosity ;  or  before  evidence  can  he  supplied  as 
to  the  correctness  of  Muggins's  suggestion  that  there  may  be  a 
peculiar  absorptive  power  in  space,  by  which  the  other  lines  pres- 
ent in  terrestrial  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  extinguished  in  the 
transmission  of  the  nebular  light  to  our  earth.j: 

•  [The  eompBiison  of  Ibe  line*  of  this  nebula  with  tlie  lines  of  thu  spectnim  «f 
Ditrogea  of  II,  order  wu  originill;'  made  bj  Huggina  nl  the  close  of  1864,] 

I  Frciih  ligbt  has  been  thrown  on  this  subject  bj  the  recent  inreBti^tionB  of  ZSQ- 
Dcr,  "  Feber  du  NonUiohi^pcdnini,"  wboae  resvarehes  on  the  analogy  between  (he 
light  emitted  bj  the  nebula;  and  the  Aurora  Borealia  and  that  derived  from  Gdralei'a 
tube*  warrant  the  cunclusion  that  the  temperature  of  the  glowing  gasen  in  the  DebulB 
must  be  io  general  comparatirclj  low,  while  in  Oeiasler'a  tubes,  on  the  contrftr;,  it  ia 
high. 

X  [The  earlj  experiments  of  Hugf^s  showed  that  In  respect  of  the  gases  hydro- 
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Besides  the  spectrom  containing  these  three  bright  lines,  the 
nebula  gave  also  a  very  faint  continuous  spectrum  (Fig.  201)  of 
Bcarcely  perceptible  width,  which  from  its  nature  could  proceed 
only  from  the  diffused  light  of  a  &intly-glowing  nucleus,  either 
solid  or  liquid,  or  from  &intly-luminous  matter  in  the  form  of  a 
cloud  of  solid  or  liquid  particles. 

All  planetary  nebulsB  yield  the  same  spectrum ;  the  bright 
lines  appear  with  considerable  intensity  in  the  spectroscope,  and 
are  of  sufficient  brilliancy  to  compare  with  the  bright  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  a  candle,  although  the  nebulse  may  not  be  brighter 
in  the  heavens  than  stars  of  the  ninth  magnitude.*  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  the  light  of  the  candle  is  spread  out  into  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum,  while  that  of  the  nebula  remains  concentrated 
into  a  few  lines ;  the  principle  is  identical  with  that  by  which  the 
spectra  of  the  solar  prominences  have  been  since  observed  in 
sunlight  simultaneously  with  the  greatly  subdued  spectrum  of 
daylight  (§  67). 
^  During  the  years  1865  and  1866  more  than  sixty  nebulsd 

^  were  examined  by  Huggins  with  the  spectroscope,  mainly  with 
'  the  intention  of  ascertaining  whether  those  which  were  clearly 
'  resolvable  by  the  telescope  into  a  cluster  of  bright  points  gave  a 
^  continuous  spectrum,  or  one  composed  of  bright  lines.  The  ex- 
■  treme  faintness  of  these  objects,  and  the  circumstance  that  inves- 
tigations of  this  kind  can  only  be  carried  on  during  the  absence 
it  of  the  moon  in  very  clear  nights,  render  spectroscopic  observa- 
I  tions  of  these  heavenly  bodies  exceedingly  difficult,  and  the  re- 
I 

(  gen  and  nitrogen,  when  the  intensity  ot  their  light  was  diminished  in  any  way,  as  by 
I  tiie  remoral  of  the  sparlL  from  the  slit,  or  by  the  interposition  of  screens  of  neutral- 
L   tint  glass,  the  line  in  each  gas  coincident  with  one  of  liie  lines  of  the  nebula  was  the 

last  to  disappear.    At  present  we  hare  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  in 
'   the  nebuln,  whether  the  Tisibility  of  one  line  only  of  the  gases  composing  them  (in  a 

few  nebula  a  second  line  of  hydrogen  near  O  is  seen)  is  due  to  the  diminution  of 

their  light  by  the  imperfect  transparency  of  interstellar  spaoe  through  which  the  light 
I  has  passed,  or  to  their  original  feeble  luminosity.  By  direct  comparison  with  the 
}  B^t  of  a  candle  Huggins  found  the  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  nebula  No.  4628  to  be  equal 
it  te  -nhrif  of  the  annuUur  nebula  in  Lyra  to  7^,  and  of  the  Dumb-bell  nebula  to  rvirrT 
^  of  the  intensity  of  the  flame  of  a  sperm-candle  burning  160  grains  per  hour.  These 
B  results  would  be  affected  by  any  interstellar  absorption,  should  such  exist] 
il  *  [Though  the  lines  of  the  nebula  are  distinctly  Tislble  under  farorable  dreum- 
^  atuices,  the  terrestrial  Unes  to  be  compared  with  them  must  not  be  brilliant ;  when 

an  induction  spectra  is  used,  the  U^t  has  frequently  to  be  diminished  in  intensity  by 
^a  piece  of  neutral-tint  gUss.] 
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BultB  uncertain.*  It  is  only  by  observations  and  measures  many 
times  repeated,  especially  when  undertaken  by  different  astrono- 
mers at  various  places,  that  the  disturbing  influences  may  in 
course  of  time  be  eliminated,  and  truatworthy  results  obtained. 

As  a  result  of  his  observations,  Muggins  divides  the  nebalte 
into  two  groups ; 

1.  The  nebulffi  giving  a  spectrum  of  one  or  more  bright  lines. 

2.  The  nebuIsB  giving  a  spectrum  apparently  continuous. 
About  a  third  of  the  sixty  nebulse  observed  belong  to  the 

first  group ;  their  spectrum  consists  of  one,  two,  or  three  bright 
lines ;  a  few  showing  at  the  same  time  a  very  narrow,  faint,  con- 
tinuous spectrum.  They  are  as  follows — the  numbers  refer  to 
Sir  John  Herscbel's  general  catalogue : 


4378     - 

37  n.  rv. 

No.  2102     - 

27  11.  IV. 

4300     - 

a  I. 

■'    4214     -         - 

5S. 

4614     - 

78  H.  IV. 

"    4408     - 

17  M. 

4510     - 

-        61  U.  IV. 

"    4573     -         - 

16  H.  IV. 

4«28     - 

1  H.  IV. 

"    4499    - 

38  H.  VL 

4MT       Ann 

ular  nebula  in  Lyra 

"   4937    - 

705  H.  11. 

4964    - 

IB  H.  IV. 

"    4627    - 

192  n.  I. 

4688    - 

-       rmmb-bell 

"     8B5    .        - 

76  M. 

11B9     - 

Nebula  in  Orion 

"      886     - 

198  II.  I. 

2102     - 

-        2T  H.  IV. 

"    2848     . 

97  M. 

Clusters  and  nebulee  showing  a  continuous  speetnim  without 
lines: 


4394     - 

H3  M. 

No.  1B49    - 

81  M. 

4244 

50  H.  IV. 

"    19B0    - 

82  M. 

110     - 

Nebola  in  Andromeda 

"    8573    -        - 

51  M. 

117    - 

82  H. 

"    3841     - 

43  H.  V. 

4S8    - 

66  Andromedm 

"    3474    ■ 

63  U. 

686    - 

3  H.  IV. 

"    8636     -         - 

3H. 

4670    - 

IB  M. 

"    4068     -         - 

316  H.  I. 

4678    - 

-        -      .  18  H.  T. 

"    4169     - 

]94Sh. 

lOB    - 

-        -      181  H.  I. 

"    4230     - 

13  M. 

S07    - 

-    168  H.  r. 

"    4238    -         - 

13  SL 

675 

-      156  H.  I. 

"    4244     . 

60  H.  rv. 

•  [The  results  contained  in  the  ftltowtag  lablo  may  bo  aroeptod  aa  trnstwoiihj 
and  certain  so  far  aa  they  go.  In  the  caae  of  the  nebulpi,  which  give  a  spectrnm 
apparently  continuoiia,  it  ia  uocertwn  whether  these  eitcssively  faint  spectra  coolaJn 
absorption  lines.  The  uneerUlnty  stnted  In  the  tcit  nppllea  rather  (o  the  much  larger 
number  of  still  fainter  objects  observed  by  Huggins,  but  which,  on  account  of  Uila 
nncertainty,  are  not  included  in  his  published  observations.] 


The  glass  pliotographB  wMch  Huggins  has  Lad  prepared  from 
rawingB  of  Bume  of  the  most  interesting  gaseouE  nebiilee  iuclude 
'flo  their  spectra  of  lines,  so  that  both  can  bo  exhibited  upon  the 
xeen  at  the  same  time. 

Fig.  203  is  the  planetary  annular  iiebuls  in  Aquarius,  from  a 
rawing  made  by  Lord  Kosse  (Fig.  199) ;  the  nebula,  the  ring  of 
hidi  is  turned  edgeways  toward  us,  gives  a  spectrum  of  three 
light  lines,  as  in  Fig.  301,  one  of  which  is  due  to  nitrogen,  and 
lother  to  hydrogen. 
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4S36 

-   -   10  M. 

No.  4B26  - 

oa  H.  1. 

4315 

-   -  16B  n.  11. 

"  4600  - 

I6H.  V. 

436r 

-   ■  n  M. 

"  4760  -    - 

S07  H.  V. 

4437 

11  M. 

"  4815  - 

58  H.  I. 

4441 

-   -   4T  H.  I. 

'•  4821  -   - 

SS3  H.  II. 

4478 

-  Anwcrs  44 

"  487B  -   - 

351  U.  II. 

4886 

■   -   56  M. 

"  4888  -    - 

ais  II.  I. 

4n2Q 

■   -  3081  h. 

Fig.  aOi  represents  on  an  enhirged  scale  tho  same  nebula 
it  has  been  already  given  from  one  of  Lord  Roaso'a  drawings 
Fig.  200 ;  its  stmcture  is  essentially  thu  same  as  that  of  tlie 
one— a  luminous  gaseous  maBs  wJtli  a  central  nucleus 

light,  and  surrounded  by  a  luminouH  ring,  the  whole  surface 

which,  being  turned  toward  us,  causes  the  nebula  tu  assume  a 
ry  different  form.  Tlie  ajjectnim  also  consists  of  three  bright 
les. 

The  nebula  (H.  4964)  represented  in  Fig.  305  will  be  seen 
a  glance  to  be  of  a  spiral  character ;  it  is  remarkable  because 
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it8  spectmni  containB  four  bright  lines,  two  of  i 
hydrogen  aiid  <.nie  nitrogen. 


The  spectriun  of  the  aiuiuUr  nebula  in  Lyra  (H.  « 
206,  consists,  on  the  contrary,  of  only  one  bright  line 
nitrogen.     Wlien  the  epectroBcope  is  bo  directed  to  " 


>  th 


I 


that  the  slit  cuts  straiglit  throngh  it,  tho  bright  line  a^ 
be  composed  of  two  brilliant  lines  corresponding  to  ^~ 
and  lower  segments  of  the  ring.     These  two  lines  i 
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A  email  band,  which  shows  that  the  feint  inner  portion  of  the 

nehala  is  of  the  same  Bnbetance  as  that  of  the  snrroimding  ring. 

The  great  nehala  of  Orion  (Figs.  183  and  184)  has  been  the 
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subject  of  ^ctroecopic  investigations.  Its  spectrum  consiats  of 
three  very  conspicnoos  bright  lines,  one  of  which  again  indicates 
nitrogen  and  another  hydrogen. 
'  Hoggins  has  lately  repeated  his  former  observatiooB  with  in- 
'  stnunents  of  mnch  greater  power,  and  compared  especially  these 
two  lines  with  those  of  the  terrestrial  gases,  nnder  circomstances 
which  gave  him  a  spectrum  four  times  the  length  of  the  one  he 
obtained  in  his  earlier  inveetigstions.  The  result  of  these  ob- 
Bervations,  continued  for  several  nights,  was  to  show  the  com- 
plete coincidence,  even  in  this  greatly-extended  spectrum  of  the 
nebniar  lines,  with  those  of  both  gases,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
remaining  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  lines. 

Hecently  a  fourth  line  has  been  seen  in  this  nebula  by  Captain 
Herschel  in  India,  by  Lord  Bosse,  and  also  by  Prof.  Winlock,  of 
Harvard  Observatory — tiio  same  line  which  Hu^ins  had  before 
observed  in  the  nebula  H.  4961  (Fig.  305),  and  which  belongs 
apparently  to  hydrogen.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  last- 
named  observer  that  very  probably  other  fitint  lines  exist  in  this 
spectrum  which  can  only  be  revmled  by  n^ore  povei^l  instm- 
ments. 

All  actual  clusters  c^  stars,  separable  by  the  telescope  into 
_  individoal  bri^t  points,  give  a  continnoos  spectrom,  witboat 
f  either  gaps  or  bright  lines.  There  are,  however,  some  instances 
,  where  resolvable  nebnlee — ^the  clnater  in  Hercnlee,  for  example — 
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give  diHerctit  and  peculiar  Bpcctra,  cunsisting  of  bands  and  < 
lines.*  It  would  tlicrefore  be  intcreBtiog  to  inquire  how  fkr 
in  wliat  iiiftnner  the  classification  of  nebuliB,  as  given  by 
Bpectroscope,  is  In  accordance  with  the  classification  made  bv 
tclcBCOpe. 

Tliin  information  is  given  in  the  f^Uowing  table,  drawn  u 
Lord  Oxniantown,t  by  whom  a  revieion  has  been  undertake: 
all  tlie  obscn'&tions  made  with  his  father's  great  telescope  of  i 
of  the  nebulee  and  clusters  as  had  been  examined  by  Ha^n 


(lustere 

RvBuIvcd,  or  itppuently  reiiolvcd    • 
lii-aolvable,  or  apparentlf  retolrabl* 
Blue  or  greeo,  no  rosolvBbilitjr 
No  rcBolvabilitr  upparent 


Kot  observed  through  Lord  Rosm's  teleicope      10  4 

ToUl        ...    41  19 

Half  of  the  nebula;  giving  a  continuous  spectrum  have  1 
resolved  into  etars,  and  about  a  third  more  are  probably  rei 
able ;  while,  of  those  yielding  a  spectrum  of  lines,  not  one 
bi-cn  certainly  resolved  hy  Ixird  Bosso.  Considering  the 
trciiie  ditticulty  attending  investigations  of  tliis  kind,  tlier 
eturcely  any  doubt  that  there  is  a  complete  accordance  bet» 
the  reuults  of  t!ie  telescope  and  spectroBcope ;  and  there 
those  nebnlic  giving  a  continuous  siiectrum  are  clusters  of  ac 
stars,  while  those  giving  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines  must  be 
gardcd  as  masses  of  himinous  gas,  of  which  nitrogen  and  hjt 
gen  form  the  chief  constituents. 


G8.  CoMKTe  Aim  their  Sfect&a. 

licsidcs  the  planets,  whicli,  already  cold  or  in  process  of  p 
ing,  derive  their  light  from  the  incandescent  sun  around  wt 

'  [The  spectrum  of  thU  cluster  codi  abrupll;  in  the  orange  at  mbout  tbe  poiid 
D.  Thespeclrum  appears  unequal  io  briUiancj,  which  BuggetiU  the  preaeacvotb 
or  dark  Imcs,  but  BO  liuca  have  been  certainlj  delected. — Phil.  TVaiu.,  ISSS,  p.  S 

t  The  prcBent  Earl  of  Roaae,  whoM  Bucceaelul  researches  on  the  he^t  of  the  i 
give  promiic  of  the  good  work  we  na;  cipect  from  his  um  of  the  aoble  fiutrtia 
now  ID  hia  handa.] 


they  revolve  in  their  appointed  orbits,  all  travelling  nearly  in 
one  plane  among  the  fixed  stars  in  regnlar  progress  from  west  to 
east,  there  appear  from  time  to  time  certain  other  wandering 
Btars  of  pecnliar  aspect,  which,  from  their  rapid  change  of  form 
and  size,  their  fantastic  contour,  and  their  brilliant  light,  usually 
excite  the  greatest  attention.  These  remarkable  visitors  are 
comets;  and  though  their  laws  of  motion  have  been  well  ascer- 
tained, yet  their  physical  constitution  has  presented  greater  diffi- 
culties to  astronomers  than  even  that  of  the  nebnlie.  When  they 
first  become  visible  their  motion  is  evidently  round  the  snn,  but 
frequently  in  orbits  of  such  great  elongation  as  hardly  to  be 
called  elliptical,  travelling,  besides,  in  all  possible  planes  and  di- 
rections— sometimes,  like  ^e  planets,  from  west  to  east,  some- 
times in  the  reverse  way,^m  east  to  west.  Several  of  these 
extraordinary  objects  move  m  closed  orbits  round  the  sun  with  a 
regular  period  of  revolntion ;  others  come  quite  unexpectedly 
from  the  regions  of  space  into  our  system,  and  retreat  again  to 
be  seen  no  more.     The  periodic  comets  are  as  follows : 


k 


Comrt. 

Period. 

DltUdcofrnmtheSun. 
PslfaeBiHi.                     ApbeUDC 

Y-™, 

MDa. 

Enckc'3 
Winnecke'a 
Brorsen's 
Bicla'e 

76i 

S89  millwis. 
B9 

as       " 

78 

SSO  mUlioDs. 
001       " 
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While  these  comets  have  but  a  short  period,  there  are  oth- 
ers, such  as  the  comets  of  1858,  1811,  and  1844,  the  calculated 
periods  of  which  amount  respectively  to  2,100,  3,000,  and  100,000 
years.  Differences  of  quite  a  proportionate  magnitude  are  ob- 
servable in  relation  to  the  points  of  nearest  approach  to  and 
greatest  distance  from  the  snn.  Encke's  comet  is  twelve  times 
nearer  the  sun  at  its  perihelion  than  at  its  aphelion.  Some  of 
them,  with  an  orbit  extending  beyond  Jupiter,  approach  so  close 
to  the  sun  as  almost  to  graze  the  surface.  Newton  estimated  that 
the  comet  of  1680  came  so  near  to  the  sun  that  its  temperature 
moat  have  exceeded  by  two  thousand  times  that  of  melted  iron. 
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At  its  nearest  approach  it  waa  removed  from  the  btui  by  only  i 
sixth  of  hJB  diameter.     The  comet  of  1843,  also,  was  so  near  t! 
Ban  at  its  perihelion  as  to  be  seen  in  broad  daylight. 


DoulTi  Comet  OD  Jnlj  i,  1858. 

Most  comets  exhibit  a  planetar^  disk,  more  or  less  brigh^ 
which  is  called  the  nucleuB,  and  tliis  ie  surrounded  by  a  &inta 
cloudy  or  nebulous  envelope,  the  coma ;  the  nuclens  and  coma 
form  the  head  of  the  comet.  In  almost  all  comets  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  there  atreaniB  out  from  the  head  a  fan  of  light — the 
tail,  conflisting  of  one  or  more  luminous  streaks,  whicli  vary 
width  and  length,  are  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  curved,  but 
almost  always  turned  away  from  the  sun,  forming  the  prolonga* 
tion  of  a  straight  line  connecting  the  sun  and  the  comet.  'While 
telescopic  comets  are  usually  without  a  tail,  which  causes  them 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  more  or  less  irregularly-shaped 
nebula  poseeasing  a  nuclens,  an  example  of  which  is  given  in  Do- 
nati'a  comet  (Fig.  207),  as  it  appeared  when  first  seen  on  the  3d 
of  June,  1858,  the  comet  of  July,  1861,  exhibited  two  tails  (Fig. 
208),  and  the  comet  of  1844  had  even  six. 


Julj  Comet  OD  Jul;  8,  IStl. 

Comets  are  transparent  in  every  part,  and  cause  no  refla- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  stars  seen  through  them,  Bessel  saw  a 
fixed   star  through   Halley*8  comet,   and   Stmve  one  throng 
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Biela'e  comet,  when  distant  only  a  few  Beconds  from  the  centre 
of  the  noclens,  which  passed  over  the  star  in  both  instances 
without  either  rendering  it  invisible  or  even  perceptibly  fainter ; 
from  accurate  meaaureB  taken  at  the  time,  and  the  calculated 
motion  of  the  comet,  it  was  evident  that  the  position  of  the  star 
had  not  been  changed  by  any  refraction  of  the  light. 

Similar  observations  were  made  with  respect  to  Donati's  comet 
of  1858  (Fig.  209),  and  the  comet  of  July,  1861  (Fig.  210)» 
Close  to  the  head  of  the  former,  where  the  tail  at  its  commence- 
ment was  about  54,000  miles  in  thicknesB,  Arctunis  was  seen  to 
shine  with  undiminished  brightness;  while  in  both  comets  a 
number  of  fixed  stars  appear^  in  full  brilliancy  through  even  a 
much  thicker  portion  of  the  tail.  The  comet  of  1 828  possesBed  a 
nucleus  about  528,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  yet  Struve  saw  a 
star  of  the  eleventh  magnitude  through  it,  a  fact  which  seems  to 


DduITi  OoiHt  OD  Oetobafl^  19B8. 


jnetify  the  conclusion  of  Babiuet,  drawn  tnta  hia  own  observa- 
tionB,  that  a  comet  has  no  influence  upon  the  light  of  a  star,  and 
that  stars  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  magnitude,  and  some  eyen 
fainter,  may  be  seen  through  their  greatest  mass  without  losing 
in  the  smallest  degree  either  their  light  or  their  color. 

The  nucleus  of  a  comet  is  greatly  affected  both  in  size  and 
density  by  its  approach  to  the  sun ;  but,  from  the  want  of  any 
sharply-defined  edge,  it  is  diffit^t  to  measure  its  diameter  with 
any  accuracy.  The  comets  of  1798  and  1805  each  poBseesed  a 
nucleus  the  diameter  of  which  was  twenty-two  and  twenty-six 
miles  respectively;  that  of  the  great  comet  of  1811  attained  a 
diameter  of  380  miles,  while  that  of  1843  reached  4,680  miles, 
and  the  comet  of  1845  as  much  as  7,468  miles.  Donati's  comet 
HonilabeflcD,  v.,  p.  277,  ind  li.,  p.  G6S. 
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red  on  September  1, 1858,  13,894  miles  In  dsSi 
25th  of  the  same  month  it  did  not  exceed  1,526 
e  nebulous  envelope,  or  coma,  is  also  eabject  toj 

ml  size,  according  as  the  comet  approaches  o^H 

JiD/UHiietiiDjuJTa.IMI.                             ^H 

n.     It  might  he  expected  that  the  coma  tajfl 
n  would  expand  and  become  rarefied  by  ^^^4^1 
B  in  the  nucleus,  exactly  the  reverco  has  mf^ 
1.     In  Encke's  comet,  for  instance,  in  the  X^| 
ter  uf  the  coma  on  the  9th  of  October  was  3^| 

!■ 

Fin,  Sll.                                           ^J 

1  C^^H 

^^^^^^H                                                                                  PixlUoiiuftl.nTUlofiCoinrtungajdatheStui.     ^^H 

^^^^P                              on  the  '2oth  of  the  Bame  month  it  was  1:^2,616  iml^| 
^^^ll                                    of  November  it  measured  39,302  miles ;  and  on  1^^| 
^H^H                                    cember  it  was  only  3,038  miles.                               ^^| 
"^Ml                                          The  tail  is  s  prolongation  of  the  coma,  and  il^| 
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1  ftway  from  the  sun  (Fig.  211),  whether  the  comet  be  ap- 
"ling  or  receding  from  the  stin  in  the  course  of  its  orbit, 
drawing  by  Prof.  John  MiiUer.  given  in  Fig.  '21'2,  abowB 
DBitioii  of  tlie  tail  vorv  clearly,     in  the  iiiaji  the  jRisition  of 


n  is  marked  on  the  lower  line  to  the  right  for  the  27t.h  of 
mber,  and  the  8th  and  14th  of  October,  and  theae  places 
nnected  by  straight  lines  with  the  places  of  the  eoraet  for 
dates.  The  tail  appears  alwiiys  rarved,  wj^  the  convex 
timed  toward  the  direction  of  the  comet's  motion.  At  the 
time  this  preceding  edge  is  much  more  sliarply  defined 
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than  the  concave  side,  just  as  if  some  resisting  medinin  had  no' 
peded  the  advance  of  the  tail,  and  forced  it  back.  Bat  tlie  tiil 
does  not  alwaya  maintain  this  position ;  comets  have  be«o  off 
eerved  where  the  tail  has  been  turned  toward  the  sun,  and  others 
again  poeseesed  several  tails,  all  turned  in  opposite  directions, 

As  B  comet  approaches  the  sun,  the  tail  i-^ularly  increwes, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  sun,  whether  by  the  action  of 
heat  or  other  means,  contribntes  essentially  to  the  formation 
the  tail,  and  produces  a  separation  of  material  particlea  from  i 
head  of  the  comet.  The  length  of  the  tail  is  rarely  less  tl; 
5O0,0iXt  miles,  and  in  some  casea  it  extends  ae  Ear  as  100,00c>,f] 
or  150,000,000  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  tail  of  the  great  cor 
of  1811  at  its  widest  part  was  nearly  14,000,000  miles,  the  lenj 
116,000,000 ;  and  that  of  the  second  comet  of  the  same  year  en 
140,000,000  miles.  And  yet  the  formation  of  the  tail  takes  pi 
in  a  very  short  space  of  tune,  often  in  a  few  weeks,  or  even  da 

The  inflnence  exercised  on  the  formation  of  the  tail  by 
approach  t<^>  the  snn  was  shown  in  the  comet  of  ICSO,  for  «t 
perihelion  it  travelled  at  the  rate  of  1,216,800  miles  in  an  hos 
and  as  a  consequence  put  forth  a  tail  in  two  days  54,000, 
miles  in  length. 

It  is  easily  conceivable  that  nnder  such  circnmstaaces 
mass  of  a  comet  must  be  exceedingly  email.  It  is  very  probab 
that  oar  earth  actually  passed  on  the  30th  of  June,  1861,  throng 
part  of  the  tail  of  the  magnificent  comet  called  the  July  conn 
(Fig.  213\  which  suddenly  appeared  in  the  heavens  as   if  bj 


ma^c  on  the  ^th  of  [June,  and  no  indication  of  such  a  contact 
was  evinced  beyond  a  peculiar  phosphorescence  in  the  atmoi 
phere  which  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Hind,  and  also  at  the  liverpoa 
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Observatory.  In  the  same  way  the  oomet  of  1776  passed  among 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  without  disturbing  their  position  in  the 
slightest  degree.  This  was  not  the  case,  however,  with  the 
oomet,  for  the  influence  of  the  planet  was  so  great  on  its  small 
mass  as  to  send  it  quite  out  of  its  course  into  an  entirely  new 
orbit,  which  it  now  accomplishes  in  about  twenty  years. 

We  must  now  consider  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a 
comet  being  divided  into  two  parts,  each  part  becoming  a  sepa- 
rate comet,  and  pursuing  an  orbit  of  its  own.  Such  an  occur- 
rence happened  to  Biela's  comet  while  under  observation  in  the 
year  1845.  When  observed  on  the  26th  of  November  of  that 
year,  it  appeared  as  a  fidnt  nebulous  spot,  not  perfectly  round, 
with  an  increased  density  toward  the  middle.  On  the  19th  of 
December  it  was  rath«r  more  elongated,  and  ten  days  later  it 
had  become  divided  into  two  separate  doudjr  masses  of  equal  di- 
mensions, each  furnished  with  a  nucleus  and  tail,  and  for  three 
months  one  followed  the  other  at  a  distance  of  one-tenth,  subse- 
quently one-fifth,  of  the  moon's  diameter.  The  pair  made  their 
appearance  again  in  August,  1852,  after  having  travelled  together 
in  one  common  orbit  round  the  sun  for  more  than  six  years  and 
a  half;  but  the  distance  between  them  had  much  increased,  and, 
from  154,000  miles,  it  had  now  reached  1,404,000  miles.  Nor  is 
this  all :  in  conformity  with  its  known  period,  the  return  of  this 
comet  was  expected  in  the  year  1859,  and  again  in  1866,  when  it 
must  have  been  visible  from  the  earth  as  its  path  crossed  the 
earth's  orbit  at  the  place  where  the  earth  was  on  the  80th  of 
November.  Notwithstanding  the  most  diligent  search,  how- 
ever, the  comet  could  not  be  found,  and  it  would  seem  that 
either,  like  Lezdl's  oomet,  it  baa  been  drawlrout  of  its  orbit  by 
some  member  of  the  solar  systemi,  or  else,  as  analogy  suggests,  it 
has  ceased  to  be  a  oomet,  and  has  passed  into  some  other  form 
of  existence. 

We  must  enter  a  little  further  than  might  seem  needful  for 
our  purpoi|  into  the  important  phenomena  observed  in  comets, 
}>artly  by  tne  naked  eye,  but  more  especially  by  the  telescope,  in 
order  to  obtain  some  ground  for  answering  queries  as  to  the 
physical  nature  of  these  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  to  acquire  a 
standard  by  which  to  compare  the  &cts  collected  by  telescopic 
observation  with  those  gathered  by  spectrum  analysis. 

These  questions  are  directed  in  the  first  place  to  the  consider- 
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ation  of  wlietber  comete,  like  fixed  Btars  and  nebnlK,  ftr 
minoQB,  or  whether,  like  planets,  they  Bhine  hy  the 
light  of  the  Bun ;  in  the  Becond  place,  to  the  considei 
their  material  composition  and  physical  conBtitution. 
oudens  of  a  comet  cannot  he  in  itself  &  dark  and  solid  b 
as  the  planets  are,  is  proved  hy  its  great  transparency ; 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  consisting  of  inrn 
solid  particles  separated  one  from  another,  which,  wl 
ininated  by  the  eon,  give  by  the  reflection  of  the  aolar  1 
impression  of  a  homogeneous  maes.  It  has  therefore  t 
eluded  that  comets  are  either  composed  of  a  substanc 
like  gas  in  a  state  of  extreme  rare&ction,  is  perfectly  trai 
or  of  small  solid  particles  individoally  separated  by  iitt* 
spaces  through  which  the  light  of  a  star  can  pass  wit 
stmction,  and  which,  held  together  by  mutual  attraction 
as  by  gravitation  toward  a  central  d^ser  conglomeratioi 
through  space  hke  a  cloud  of  dust  It  is  not  imposB 
comets  without  a  nucleus  are  mnnnm  of  gas  at  a  white 
similar  constitution  to  the  nebnlte,  while  thoae  posseen 
cteus  are  composed  of  disengaged  soUd  particles.  In  ■ 
the  connection  lately  noticed  by  Schiaparelli  between 
and  meteor-showers  seems  to  necessitate  the  suppositioii 
many  comets  a  similaT  aggr^^tion  of  particles  exists. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  polarization  of  light  fun 
means  for  ascertaining  whether  the  light  of  an  object 
hcrent  or  reflected ;  and,  supported  by  the  obeervationB  i 
the  nuclei  of  comets  for  this  purpose,  the  opinion  has  b 
fidently  expressed  that  comets  shine  by  reflected  lig:ht, : 
by  any  light  of  thtfr  own.  But  observations  of  this  1 
in  no  way  decisive,  because  in  all  polariscopeB  diffrued 
loHif  reflected  %ht  appears,  just  as  little  polarized  as  Hu 
out  by  an  independent  source. 

Spectrum  analysis  could  at  once  answer  this  question. 
comet  bright  enough  to  form  a  complete  spectrum.  I[  t 
of  the  comet  were  only  reflected  sunlight,  the  spectmn 
then  be  like  that  of  the  moon  and  planets,  a  continiu 
crossed  by  the  Fraunhofcr  lines.  But  for  the  fonnation  o 
spectrum  a  very  narrow  slit  is  necessary,  and  none  of  thf 
which  have  appeared  within  the  last  few  years  have  beei 
enough  to  allow  of  their  spectra  being  examined  with 


# 
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spectrum,  as  weU  as  of  one  of  bright  lines.  The  light  of  th^e 
comets  was  tlierefore.  like  Tempel's  comet,  composed  p»rtljr  uf 
reflected  light  aiid  partly  of  the  comet's  own  light. 

The  year  1868  brought  the  return  of  two  periodic  comet*  of 
greater  brilliancy,  the  comet  of  Brorsen  (I.),  and  that  of  Win- 
necke  (U.). 
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Brorsen's  comet  (L,  1868)  had  in  the  telescope  the  appearance  I 
of  a  nearly  circular  nebula,  in  which  the  brightness  rapidly  in-  I 
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created  toward  the  centre,  but  in  which  the  existence  of  a  nudeus 
was  doubtful ;  there  was  only  the  fSunt  trace  of  a  tail,  or  more 
properly  merely  a  slight  expansion  of  the  ooma  on  the  side  away 
from  the  sun. 

Secchi  examined  this  comet  with  a  simple  direct-vision  spectro- 
scope, and  compared  the  spectrum  with  that  of  Yenus,  bringing 
the  planet  and  the  comet  alternately  into  the  same  place  in  the 
instrument. 

Huggins  observed  the  same  comet  from  the  2d  to  the  13th 
of  May,  and  found,  with  Secchi,  that  the  spectrum  (Fig.  215, 
No.  5)  was  discontinuous,  consisting  of  three  bright  bands ;  the 
length  showed  that  the  lijo^t  of  the  centi^  of  the  head,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  ooma,  had  entered  the  spectroscope.  The  brightest 
band  of  light  was  the  middle  one  in  the  green,  about  half-way 
between  the  Fraunhofer  lines  h  and  F.  When  the  sky  was  very 
&vorable,  this  band  was  reduced  to  a  single  bright  line  of  the 
apparent  width  of  the  oomef  s  nudeus.*  The  second  band,  less 
intense,  but  still  very  brij^  was  situated  in  the  yeIlow^;reen, 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  tihie  space  between  the  Fraunhofer  lines 
h  and  D.  Occasionally  another  band  could  be  traced  in  the  red, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  fix  its  plaoe.  The  tiiird  band  was  in  the 
blue,  toward  the  violet,  about  a  third  of  the  distanee  between  F 
and  G. 

An  extremely  fidnt  light,  not  diown  in  the  drawing,  was 
appai«nt  at  the  same  time  over  the  whole  space  of  the  spectrum, 
the  indication  of  a  very  fiunt  continuous  spectrum. 

By  narrowing  the  dit,  these  luminous  bands  could  not  be  re- 
solved into  lines,  which  is  the  case  with  the  bright  bands  of  the 
nebulsd ;  it  only  produced  a  weakening  of  the  bands  of  light  until 
they  completdy  disappeared. 

The  spectrum  of  Brorsen's  comet  bears  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  observed  by  Donati ;  but  it  differs  essentially  from  the 
spectrum  of  a  nebula,  not  only  in  its  character,  but  also  in  the 
position  of  the  bands  of  light  A'  comparison  of  these  two  spec- 
tra (No.  6  and  No.  7)  diows  this  at  a  glance. 
-  The  comet  11.,  1868,  was  first  observed  on  the  night  of  the 
18th-14th  of  June,  by  Dr.  Winnecke,  in  Carlsruhe,  and  soon 
attained  sufficient  brightness  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  as  a 
star  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  magnitude.    The  diameter  of  the 

•  [DoubtfbL] 
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coma,  indnding  the  extremely  faint  lominoiig  envelope,  aiuoante 
to  about  6'  20",  the  length  of  the  tail  being  more  than  1°.  Th« 
tail,  as  shown  in  Fig.  216,  went  straight  out  from  the  coma,  and 


Heemed  to  have  no  connection  with  the  bright  nuclens. 
lowing  side,  that  turned  away  from  the  direction  of  motii 
sharply  defined,  while  the  other  side  gradually  loBt  itself  in  J 

When  Secchi  examined  the  comet  on  the  2l6t  of  June  wit? 
Bimple  spectroscope  without  a  elit,  the  8pectrum  was  seen  to  pon-J 
eist  of  three  brillknt  bands  of  light,  the  brightest  of  which  * 
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in  the  green,  another  less  bright  in  the  yellow,  and  the  feintest 
was  situated  in  the  blue.  When  this  instrument  was  exchanged 
for  one  of  Hofinann's  direct-vision  spectroscopes,  the  three  bands 
were  well  defined,  and  the  dispersed  light  had  disappeared.  On 
comparing  the  positioB  of  these  lines  with  those  exhibited  by  the 
spectra  of  various  metals,  it  was  found  that  the  middle  one  lay 
very  near  to  the  magnesium  line  ft,  but  the  spectrum,  as  a  whole, 
could  not  be  brought  to  agree  with  that  of  any  metal.  He  per- 
ceived, however,  a  great  resemblance  between  the  spectrum  of 
the  comet  and  that  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  which  made  him 
conclude  that  the  light  from  the  self-luminous  part  of  the  comet 
was  produced  by  that  substance. 

Huggins  investigated  Winnecke's  comet  with  a  spectroscope 
consisting  of  two  prisms  of  60^,  and  has  given  a  drawing  of  the 
comet  (Fig.  216),  as  well  as  of  its  spectrum,  together  with  the  spec- 
tra of  the  substances  with  which  it  was  compared.  In  Fig.  215,  No. 
4  is  the  spectrum  of  the  comet ;  No.  3  that  of  the  electric  spark, 
in  olive-oil ;  No.  3  the  electric  spark,  in  olefiant  gas ;  No.  6  gives 
the  principal  lines  of  some  of  the  substance*  brought  into  com- 
parison by  means  of  tli#  electric  spark  (N.  =  nitrogen,  O.  =  oxy- 
gen, H.  =  hydrogen,  Mg.  =  magnesium,  Na.  =  sodium). 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Huggins  for  these  comparisons  is 
shown  in  Fig.  217.  The  olefiant  gas  was  contained  in  the  glass 
bottle  a,  whence  it  flowed  through  the  tube  ft,  into  which  were 
soldered  two  platinum  wires  e  andyi  At  the  place  where 
the  spark  was  to  pass,  a  hole  was  bored  through  the  glass  tube, 
the  edges  of  the  opening  carefully  ground,  and  the  opening  closed 
by  a  smooth  plate  of  glass.  The  light  of  the  glowing  gas  was 
reflected  by  the  small  mirror  c  on  to  the  reflecting  prism  in  the 
interior  of  the  tube,  by  which  it  was  thrown  on  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  slit,  while  the  li^t  of  the  comet  was  received  upon  the 
upper  half.  By  this  means  the  spectrum  of  tfte  olefiant  gas  pro- 
duced by  the  electric  spark  was  brought  into  close  juxtaposition 
with  th%spectrum  of  the  comet,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  exact  com- 
parison. 

Secchi's  observations  have  been  completely  confirmed  by  those 
of  Huggins ;  the  spectrum  of  the  comet  consisted  of  three  broad 
bright  bands,  which  were  sharply  defined  at  the  edge  toward  the 
red,  but  &ded  away  gradually  on  the  opposite  side ;  Huggins, 
however,  did  not  succeed  in  resolving  the  bands  into  sharp  lines, 
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but  the  middle  and  brigbteBt  baud  appeared  to  cotmnence  with  a 
well-defiried  bright  line.  When  the  slit  was  placed  on  the  edge 
of  the  coma  the  three  bands  vere  still  dietingnishable,  bnt  when 
the  slit  wae  directed  to  the  &inter  light  of  the  tail  the  Bpeotram 
appeared  to  be  continuoiiB.  * 


Hugglna'a  Apptatm  iir  obMnlng  thtSptttntt  EjimtltMm. 

If  the  BpectroiQ  of  the  comet  be  compared  frith  that  of  car- 
bon which  has  been  disengaged  from  olive-oil  or  ole&mt  gas  by 
the  heat  of  the  electric  spark,  there  is  no  great  reeemblance  to 
be  observed  between  them ;  *  the  lines  of  hydrogen,  moreover, 

*  [Thli  aUtemoit  i^ot  correct.  Hnfgina  found,  u  may  be  seen  in  Tig.  910,  tbe 
apectrum  of  thia  comet  to  be  mppkrantl;  identieal  with  that  of  carbon  aa  obUned  bj 
tbe  paauge  of  the  induction  apark  in  olefiant  gaa,  not  onlj  in  the  portion  in  the  apee- 
tram  of  the  banda,  but  also  in  their  general  chaiaclera  and  relatiTe  tn^htneaa.  'Hie 
spectnim  of  BroTsen's  oomet,  aa  abown  in  the  diagram  No.  If,  doea  no^gree  with 
Uiat  of  «ubon.  Tbe  ipectnun  of  carbon  as  obtained  when  the  apark  paaaee  In  o]iv» 
oil.  No.  3,  diflbi*  from  Ho.  8  only  in  that  the  banda  are  reeolTable  into  fine  linea.  nia 
bandj  In  the  ipectnun  ot  the  oomet  wen  like  those  obtained  when  defiant  gaa  ia 
nied,  IneaotvaUe  Into  Unea.  Tbe  lines  of  the  other  oomponoit  of  olefiant  gas,  hj- 
drogen,  are  omitted  in  the  diagram.  The  Uues  of  hjrdrogea  were  not  TidUe  In  th« 
■peobnm  <^  the  oomet  It  appears  to  tie  right  to  ooDEdder  this  apecbmn  tf  bright 
bands  to  be  that  of  carbon,  and  not  that  of  any  staUe  hydiooacbon,  for  Hoggins 
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belonging  to  the  spectrum  of  olefiant  gas  a^  not  present  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  comet. 

The  same  comet  was  spectroscopically  observed  by  IL  M.  C. 
Wolf  at  Paris.  It  was  remarked  also  by  him  that  the  three 
bright  bands  separated  from  each  other  by  perfectly  dark  spaces 
could  not  be  condensed  into  lines  by  narrowing  the  slit,  and  thus 
the  spectrum  offered  no  analogy  to  that  of  a  nebula. 

The  spectrum  of  the  comet  L,  1870  (Winnecke),  was  examined 
by  Wolf  and  Bayet ;  it  consisted,  like  the  spectra  of  earlier 
comets,  of  three  bright  bands  which  spread  out  upon  a  continuous 
spectrum.* 

It  would  be  premature  to  draw  decisive  results  from  these 
comprehensive  but  as  yet  isolated  observations.  The  spectrum 
of  the  three  bright  bands  is  derived  unquestionably  from  tiie  light 
of  the  comet's  nucleus,  and  not  from  that  of  the  coma,  which  is 
far  too  &int  and  ill-defined  to  produce  such  a  spectrum ;  it  may 
therefore  be  assumed  that  the  nucleus  is  self-luminous,  and  that 
it  is  very  possibly  composed  of  glowing  gas  containing  carbon. 
This  theory  has  already  been  opposed  by  Prazmowski,  who  insti- 
tuted some  experiments  on  light  reflected  from  &intly-illuminated 
strips  of  colored  paper,  and  found  that  the  spectrum  of  a  body 
&intly  illuminated  by  the  sun  presented  exactly  the  same  appear- 
ance which  was  observed  by  Secchi  and  Huggins  in  the  comet 
of  1868 ;  the  spectrum  of  bands,  therefore,  given  by  this  comet 
is  not  a  proof  of  its  being  self-luminous,  and  even  the  light 


found  the  same  bands,  together  with  the  lines  of  nitrogen,  when  the  spark  was  taken 
in  cyanogen,  and  a  spectrum  essentiallj  the  same,  but  less  complete,  when  compounds 
of  carbon  with  oxygen  were  employed.] 

*  [Huggins  gives  the  following  description  of  the  spectrum  of  comet  L,  1871 
(Proceedings  R.  a,  1871) : 
^  "On  i4>ril  7th,  a  fidnt  comet  was  disoovei^d  by  Dr.  Winnecke.  I  observed  the 
comet  on  AprU  18th  and  May  2d.  *bn  both  days  the  comet  was  exceedingly  faint, 
and  on  May  2d  it  was  rendered  more  difficult  to  obeenre  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and 
a  faint  haze  in  the  atmosphere.  It  presented  the  appeaian^  of  a  small  fkint  coma, 
with  an  extension  in  the  direction  from  the  sun.  When  observed  in  the  spectroscope, 
I  could  detect  the  light  of  the  coma  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  three  bright  bands. 
A  fiur  measure  was  obtained  of  the  centre  of  the  middle  band,  which  was  the  bright- 
est ;  it  gives  for  this  band  a  wave-length  of  about  510  millionths  of  a  millimetre.  I 
was  not  able  to  do  more  than  estimate  roughly  the  position  of  the  less  refhmgible 
band.  The  result  gives  546  millionths.  The  third  band  was  situated  at  about  the 
same  distance  fitmi  the  middle  band  on  the  more  refhuoigible  side.  It  would  i4>pear 
that  this  comet  is  similar  in  constitution  to  the  oomeis  which  I  examined  in  1858.'*] 
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emitted  by  the  nudeus  may  also  be  a  reflected  light.*  Secchi 
maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  dark  and  bright  absorption 
bands  which  are  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  light  reflected  from 
colored  substances  never  have  those  sharp  edges  which  are  ob- 
served in  the  spectra  of  comets ;  in  his  fine  polariscope,  polariza- 
tion was  observed  principally  in  the  coma,  and  scarcely  at  all  in 
the  nucleus,  which,  had  it  reflected  the  sun's  light,  would  have 
shown  the  greater  amount  of  pokrization. 

By  collating  these  various  phenomena,  the  conviction  can 
scarcely  be  resisted  that  the  nuclei  of  comets  not  only  emit  their 
own  light,  which  is  that  of  a  glowing  gas,  but  also,  together  with 
the  coma  and  the  tail,  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun.  There  seems, 
therefore,  nothing  to  contradict  the  theory  that  the  mass  of  a 
comet  may  be  composed  of  minute  solid  bodies  kept  apart  one 
from  another  in  the  same  way  as  the  infinitesimal  particles  form- 
ing a  cloud  of  dust  or  smoke  are  held  loosely  together,  and  that, 
as  the  comet  approaches  the  sun,  the  most  easily  fusible  constitu- 
ents of  these  small  bodies  become  wholly  or  partially  vaporized, 
and  in  a  condition  of  white  heat  overtake  the  remaining  solid 
particles,  and  surround  the  nucleus  in  a  sdf^wnimovs  cloud  of 
glowing  vapor.  Spectrum  analysis  wiU  not  be  able  to  aflTord  any 
more  certain  evidence  regarding  the  physical  nature  of  comets 
until  the  appearance  of  a  really  brilliant  comet  which  can  be 
examined  in  the  various  phases  it  may  present. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  purpose  were  we  to  describe 
more  minutely  the  extremely  interesting  phenomena  which  the 
telescope  has  revealed  of  the  separation  of  cometic  matter,  and 
the  gradual  formation  of  the  coma  and  tail  \\  nor  can  we  enter 
more  fully  here  into  the  causes  of  the  changes  produced  in  the 
form  of  a  comet  by  its  approach  to  the  sun,  or  to  one  of  the  larger 
planets;:]:  but  we  cannot  pas9  over  the  extremely  ingenious  hy- 
pothesis brought  forward  by  Prof.-TyndaU  before  the  Philo-* 


*  [PrazmowBki'B  objection  is  untenable.  Huggins  has  remarked  that  a  Bpectmm 
of  bright  bands  might  be  given  by  a  gas  in  a  fluorescent  state,  but  the  drcumstance 
of  the  coincidence  of  the  cometary  spectrum  with  that  of  carbon  would  remain  unex- 
plained.] 

f  Midler,  "  Die  Ausstromungen  der  Eometen,"  in  Westermann^s  Monatsheften, 
vol.  vii!,  p.  892.  • 

X  Linder,  Throne  des  Comdtes  fond^  sur  la  seule  loi  de  Pattraction  oniveneDe. 
Les  Mondes,  xxl,  p.  662. 
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Bophical  Society  of  Cambridge,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1869.*  This 
a(hnirable  inyestigator  had  already  proved,  by  a  series  of  inter- 
esting experiments,  that  concentrated  solar  light,  or  the  electric 
light,  decomposes  the  volatile  vapors  of  many  liquids,  producing 
almost  instantly  a  precipitate  of  cloudy  matter,  in  which  some 
very  peculiar  phenomena  of  light  are  displayed.  The  quantity 
of  vapor  may  be  so  small  as  to  escape  detection,  but  the  concen- 
trated light  falling  upon  it  soon  forms  a  blue  doud  from  the 
moving  atoms  of  vapor  which  now  become  visible,  and  appear, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  vapor,  in  a  variety  of  forms  as 
precipitations  of  matter  on  the  beams  of  light. 

It  is  very  striking  in  this  experiment  to  see  the  astonishing 
amount  of  light  that  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  decomposable 
vapor  is  able  to  reflect.  When  the  electric  light  is  admitted  into 
the  tube,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  for  the  first  moment ;  but  soon  a 
blue  cloud  shows  itself,  which  is  formed  of  almost  infinitely  small 
particles,  either  of  vapor,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  of  the  mole- 
cules set  free  by  its  decomposition,  and  after  some  minutes  the 
whole  tube  is  filled  with  this  blue  color.  The  vaporous  particles 
gradually  augment  in  magnitude,  and  after  some  time  (from  ten 
to  fift;een  minutes)  a  dense  white  cloud  fills  the  tube,  which  dis- 
charges so  great  a  body  of  light  that  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  how 
so  small  a  quantity  of  matter  can  possibly  refiect  so  much  light. 

"Nothing,"  says  Tyndall,  "could  more  perfectly  illustrate 
that  ^spiritual  texture'  which  Sir  John  Herschel  ascribes  to  a 
comet  than  these  actinic  clouds.  Indeed,  the  experiments  prove 
that  matter  of  almost  infinite  tenuity  is  competent  to  shed  forth 
light  far  more  intense  than  that  of  the  tails  of  comets."  Upon 
these  facts  Tyndall  has  constructed  a  theory  which  offers  an  un- 
forced explanation  of  many  of  the  phenomena  that  have  been  ob- 
served, as,  for  instance,  the  formation  and  ifiotion  of  the  tail,  etc., 
but  which  also  stands  in  complete  contradiction  to  many  of  the 
facts  discovered  by  Schiaparelli. 

69.  Falling  Stabs,  Metbob-Showebs,  Balls  of  Fibb  and 

THEIB  SpEOFBA. 

Whoever  has  observed  the  heavens  on  a  clear  night  with  some 
amount  of  attention  and  patience,  cannot  fiiil  to  have  noticed  the 

•  Fhilooophloal  TraoBActfoDS,  1870,  p.  828 ;  FlUlosopliioal  Ifagaiine,  1889,  Ka  M9 ; 
Katnrfondier,  il,  Ka  88.  ^ 
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plienomenon  of  a  falling  star,  one  of  those  well-known  fiery  n 
teora  which  suddenly  blaze  forth  in  any  qiiarter  of  the  heavens, 
dcBuend  toward  the  earth,  generally  with  great  rapidity,  in  either 
a  vertical  or  slftnting  direction,  and  disappear  after  a  lew  seconde 
at  a  higher  or  lower  altitude.  Ae  a  rule,  felling  stars  can  only 
be  Been  of  an  evening,  or  at  night,  owing  to  the  great  brightness 
of  daylight :  but  many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  their 
brilliancy  has  been  so  great  as  to  render  them  .vieible  in  the  day- 
tinae,  as  well  when  the  sky  wae  overcast  as  when  it  was  per- 
fectly cloudless.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  average  nnmber 
of  these  meteors  passing  through  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
sufficiently  bright  to  be  seen  at  night  with  the  naked  eye,  is  not 
less  than  seven  mUlion  and  a  half  during  the  space  of  twenty-four 
honra,  and  this  nmnber  must  be  increased  to  four  hundred  mill- 
ion if  those  be  included  which  a  telescope  would  reveal.  In  many 
nights,  however,  the  nnmber  of  these  meteors  is  so  great  that  they 
pass  over  the  heavens  like  flakes  of  gnow,  and  for  several  hours 
are  too  numerous  to  be  counted.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
12th  of  November,  1T99,  Hnmboldt  and  Bonplahd  saw  before 
sunrise,  when  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  thousands  of  meteors  dur- 
ing the  space  of  four  hours,  most  of  which  left  a  track  behind  them 
of  from  5°  to  Id"  in  length ;  they  mostly  disappeared  without  any 
display  of  sparks,  hnt  some  seemed  to  burst,  and  others,  again, 
had  a  nucleus  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  which  emitted  sparks.  On  the 
12th  of  November,  1833,  there  fell  another  shower  of  meteors,  in 
which,  according  to  Arago's  estimation,  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  passed  over  the  heavens,  as  seeu  from  the  place  of  ob- 
servation, in  three  hours. 

Only  in  very  rare  instances  do  these  fiery  substances  fall  npon 
the  surface  of  the  earth;  when  they  do,  they  are  called  balls  of 
fire ;  and  occasionally  they  reach  the  earth  before  they  are  com- 
pletely burnt  out  or  evap<.>rated ;  they  are  then  termed  meteoric 
stones,  aerolites,  or  meteoric  iron.  They  are  also  divided  into 
accidental  meteors  and  meteoric  showers,  according  as  to  whether 
they  traverse  the  heavens  in  every  direction  at  random,  or  appear  i 
in  great  numbers  following  a  common  path,  thus  indicating  that 
they  are  parts  of  a  gi-eiit  whole. 

It  is  now  generally  received,  and  placed  almost  beyond  doubt 
by  tlie  recent  observations  of  Schiaparelli,  Le  Terrier,  Weiw,snd 
others,  that  thes^ineteors,  for  the  most  part  small,  but  weighing 
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occasionally  many  tone,  are  fragmentary  niasBes,  revolving,  like 
the  planets,  round  the  snn,  which  in  tlieir  course  approach  the 
earth,  and,  drawn  by  its  attraction  into  otir  fttmoephere,  are  set 
on  fire  by  the  heat  generated  tlirongh  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  compressed  air. 

Tlie  eliemical  analysis  of  those  meteors  which  have  fallen  to 
the  earth  in  %  halt-burnt  condition  in  the  form  of  meteoric  stones 
proves  that  they  are  composed  only  of  terrestrial  elements,  wIiicL 
present  a  form  and  combination  commonly  met  with  in  our  ]>lanet. 
Their  chief  constituent  is  mctalhc  iron,  mixed  with  various  sili- 
cious  compounds ;  in  combination  with  iron,  nickel  ie  always 
found,  and  sometimes  also  cobalt,  copper,  tin,  and  chromium ; 
among  the  silicates,  olivine  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  as  a 
mineral  very  abundant  in  volcanic  rooks,  as  also  aiigite.  There 
have  also  been  found,  in  the  meteoric  stones  hitherto  examined, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  aluminium,  mag- 
nesium, calcium,  sodium,  potassium,  manganese,  titanimn,  lead, 
lithium,  and  strontium. 

The  height  at  which  meteors  appear  is  very  various,  and 
ranges  chiefly  between  the  limits  of  46  and  92  miles ;  the  mean 
may  be  taken  at  66  miles.  The  speed  at  which  they  travel  is  also 
various,  generally  about  half  as  fest  again  as  that  of  the  earth's 
motion  round  the  sun,  or  about  26  miles  in  a  second :  the  maxi- 
mum and  tninnniim  diii'er  greatly  from  this  amount,  the  velocity 
of  some  meteors  being  estimated  at  H  miles,  and  that  of  others 
at  107  miles  in  a  second. 

When  a  dark  moteoritAof  this  kind,  having  a  velocity  of 
1,660  miles  per  minute,  encounters  the  earth,  flying  through 
space  at  a  mean  rate  of  1,140  miles  per  minute,  and  when  tlirongh 
the  earth's  attraction  its  velocity  is  further  increased  230  miles 
per  minute,  this  body  meets  with  such  a  degree  of  resistance, 
even  in  the  highest  and  most  rarefied  state  of  our  atmosphere, 
that  it  is  impeded  in  its  course,  and  loses  in  a  very  short  time  a 
considerable  part  of  its  momentum.  By  this  encounter  there 
follows  a  result  common  to  all  bodies  which  while  in  motion 
suddenly  experience  a  check.  When  a  wheel  revolves  very  rap- 
idly, the  axletree  or  the  drag  which  is  placed  under  the  wheel  ie 
made  red-hot  by  the  friction.  When  a  cannon-ball  strikes  sud- 
denly  with  great  velocity  against  a  plate  of  iron,  which  constantly 
K      happens  at  target-practice,  a  spark  is  seen  to  flash  from  the  ball 
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plieDoiiienon  of  a  falling  Btar,  one  of  those  well-known  fiery  ma- 
jors which  suddenly  blaze  forth  in  any  quarter  of  the  heaveDs^ 
degeend  toward  the  earth,  generally  with  great  rapidity,  in  either 
a  vertical  or  slanting  direction,  and  disappear  after  a  few  seconds 
at  a  higher  or  lower  altitude.  As  a  rule,  falling  stars  can  only 
he  seen  of  an  evening,  or  at  night,  owing  to  the  great  bnghtness 
of  daylight ;  but  many  instauceB  have  occurred  in  which  their 
brilliancy  has  been  so  great  as  to  render  them  .visible  in  the  day- 
time, as  well  when  the  sky  was  overcast  as  when  it  was  per- 
fectly cloudless.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  average  number 
of  these  meteors  passing  through  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
sufficiently  bright  to  he  seen  at  night  with  the  naked  eye,  ia  not 
less  than  seven  million  and  a  half  during  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  this  number  must  be  increased  to  tour  hundred  mill- 
ion if  those  be  included  which  a  telescope  would  reveal.  In  many 
nights,  however,  the  number  of  these  meteors  is  so  great  that  they 
pass  over  the  heavens  like  flakes  of  ^now,  and  for  several  honn 
are  too  numerous  to  be  counted.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
13th  of  November,  1799,  Humboldt  and  Bonplafid  saw  before 
eunrise,  when  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  thousands  of  meteors  dur- 
ing the  space  of  four  hours,  most  of  which  left  a  track  behind  them 
of  from  5°  to  H  *°  in  length ;  they  mostly  disappeared  without  any 
display  of  sparks,  but  some  seemed  to  burst,  and  others,  A^in, 
had  a  nucleus  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  which  emitted  sparks.  On  the 
1 2th  of  November,  1833,  there  fell  another  shower  of  meteors,  in 
which,  according  to  Arago's  estimation,  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  passed  over  the  heavens,  as  seen  from  the  place  of  ob- 
servation, in  three  hours. 

Only  in  very  rare  instances  do  these  fiery  substances  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  when  they  do,  they  are  called  balls  of 
fire ;  and  occasionally  they  reach  the  earth  before  they  are  com- 
pletely burnt  out  or  evaporated ;  they  arc  then  termed  meteoric 
stones,  aerolites,  or  meteoric  iron.  They  are  also  divided  into 
accidental  meteors  and  meteoric  showers,  according  as  to  whether 
they  traverse  the  heavens  in  every  direction  at  random,  or  appear 
in  great  numbers  following  a  common  path,  thus  indicating  that 
they  are  parts  of  a  great  whole. 

It  is  now  generally  received,  and  placed  almost  beyond  doubt 
by  the  recent  observations  of  Schiaparelli,  Le  Verrier,  Wam,Mai 
others,  that  thes^meteors,  for  the  most  part  small,  but  weighing 
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occflfiionally  many  tons,  are  fragmentary  masses,  revolving,  like 
the  planets,  round  the  sun,  which  in  their  course  approacli  the 
earth,  and,  drawn  by  its  attraction  into  oar  atmosphere,  are  set 
on  fire  by  the  heat  generated  through  the  resistance  oSered  by 
the  compressed  air. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  ^hose  meteors  which  have  fallen  to 
the  earth  in  a  half-burnt  condition  in  the  form  of  meteoric  stones 
proves  that  they  are  composed  only  of  terrestrial  elements,  which 
present  a  form  and  combination  commonly  met  with  in  our  planet. 
Their  chief  constituent  is  metallic  iron,  mixed  with  various  sili- 
cious  compounds;  in  combination  with  iron,  nickel  is  always 
tbund,  and  sometimes  also  cobalt,  copper,  tin,  and  chromium ; 
among  the  silicates,  ohvine  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  as  a 
mineral  very  abundant  in  volrainic  rocks,  as  also  aiigite.  There 
have  also  been  found,  in  the  meteoric  stones  hitherto  examined, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  aluminium,  mag- 
nesium, calcium,  sodium,  potassiim],  manganese,  titanium,  lead, 
lithium,  and  strontium. 

The  height  at  which  meteors  appear  is  very  various,  and 
ranges  chiefly  hetweAi  the  limits  of  46  and  9^  miles ;  the  mean 
may  he  taken  at  66  miles.  The  speed  at  which  tliey  travel  is  also 
various,  generally  about  half  as  fast  again  as  that  of  the  earth's 
motion  roimd  the  sun.  or  about  26  miles  in  a  second  :  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  differ  greatly  from  this  amoimt,  the  velocity 
of  some  meteors  being  estimated  at  14  milee,  and  that  of  others 
at  If"  miles  in  a  second. 

When  a  dark  meteorit*of  this  kind,  having  a  velocity  of 
1,661)  miles  per  minute,  encounters  the  earth,  flying  through 
space  at  a  mean  rate  of  1,140  miles  per  minute,  and  when  tlirough 
the  earth's  attraction  its  velocity  is  tiirther  increased  230  miles 
per  minute,  this  body  meets  with  such  a  degree  of  resistance, 
even  in  the  highest  and  most  rarefied  state  of  our  atmosphere, 
that  it  is  impeded  in  its  course,  and  loses  in  a  very  short  time  a 
considerable  part  of  its  momentum.  By  this  encounter  there 
follows  a  result  common  to  all  bodies  which  while  in  motion 
suddenly  experience  a  check.  When  a  wheel  revolves  very  rap- 
idly, the  axletree  or  the  drag  which  is  placed  under  the  wheel  is 
made  red-hot  by  the  friction-  When  a  cannon-ball  strikes  sud- 
denly with  great  velocity  against  a  plate  of  iron,  which  constantly 
happens  at  target-practice,  a  spark  is  seen  to  flash  irom  the  ball 
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plienomenon  of  a  falling  star,  one  of  thoee  weQ-known  fiery  me' 
teors  which  eiiddeiily  blaze  forth  in  any  qnarter  of  the  heavens, 
descend  toward  the  earth,  generally  with  great  rapidity,  in  either 
a  vertical  or  Blanting  direction,  and  disappear  after  a  few  seconds 
at  a  higher  or  lower  altitude.  Ae  a  rule,  falling  stars  can  only 
be  seen  of  an  evening,  or  at  night,  owing  to  the  great  brightness 
of  daylight ;  but  many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  their 
brilliancy  has  been  so  great  as  to  render  them  .visible  in  the  day- 
tinie,  as  well  when  the  sky  was  overcast  as  when  it  was  per- 
fectly cloudless.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  average  number 
of  these  meteors  passing  through  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
sufficiently  bright  to  be  seen  at  night  with  the  naked  eye,  is  not 
less  than  seven  million  and  a  half  during  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  this  number  must  be  increased  to  four  hundred  mill- 
ion if  those  be  included  which  a  telescope  would  reveal.  In  many 
nights,  however,  the  number  of  these  meteors  is  so  great  that  they 
pass  over  the  heavens  like  flakes  of  snow,  and  for  several  houra 
are  too  numerous  to  be  counted.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
12th  of  November,  1799,  Ilumboldt  and  Bonplaftd  saw  before 
sunrise,  when  on  the  eoaet  of  Mexico,  thousands  of  meteors  dur- 
ing the  space  of  four  hours,  most  of  wliich  left  a  track  behind  thcin 
of  from  5°  to  10°  in  length ;  they  mostly  disappeared  without  any 
display  of  sparks,  but  some  seemed  to  burst,  and  others,  ^ain, 
had  a  nucleus  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  which  emitted  sparks.  On  tie 
12th  of  November,  1833,  there  fell  another  shower  of  Dieteors,  in 
which,  according  to  Arago's  estimation,  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  passed  over  the  heavens,  as  seen  from  the  place  of  ob- 
servation, in  three  hours. 

Only  in  very  rare  instances  do  these  fiery  substances  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  when  they  do,  they  are  called  balls  of 
fire ;  and  occasionalljf  they  reach  the  earth  before  they  are  com- 
pletely burnt  out  or  evaporated ;  they  are  then  termed  meteoric 
stones,  aerolites,  or  meteoric  iron.  They  are  also  divided  into 
accidental  meteors  and  meteoric  showers,  according  as  to  whether 
they  traverse  the  heavens  in  every  direction  at  random,  or  appear 
in  great  numbers  following  a  common  path,  thus  indicating  that 
they  are  parts  of  a  great  whole. 

It  is  now  generally  received,  and  placed  almost  beyond  doubt 
by  the  recent  observations  of  SchiaparelU,  Le  Verrier,  W&m,mad 
others,  that  thesrfmeteore,  for  the  most  part  small,  but  weighing 
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oecafiionally  many  tons,  are  fragmentary  maBBes,  revolving,  like 
the  planets,  round  the  sun,  which  in  their  course  approadi  the 
eartli,  and,  drawn  by  its  attraction  into  oiir  atmosphere,  are  set 
on  lire  by  the  heat  generated  through  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  compressed  air. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  those  meteors  which  have  fallen  to 
the  earth  in  •  half-burnt  condition  in  the  form  of  meteoric  stones 
proves  that  they  are  composed  only  of  terrestrial  elements,  which 
present  a  form  and  combination  commonly  met  with  in  our  planet. 
Their  chief  constituent  is  metallic  iron,  mixed  with  varioue  sili- 
cious  compounds ;  in  combination  with  iron,  nickel  is  always 
found,  and  sometimes  also  cobalt,  copper,  tin,  and  chromium ; 
among  the  silicates,  olivine  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  as  a 
mineral  very  abundant  in  volcanic  rocks,  as  also  augite.  There 
have  also  been  tbund,  in  the  meteoric  stones  hitherto  examined, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  aluminium,  mag- 
nesium, calcium,  sodium,  potassium,  manganese,  titaniima,  lead, 
lilhiom,  and  strontium. 

Tlie  height  at  which  meteors  appear  is  -very  various,  and 
ranges  chiefly  betwefln  the  limits  of  46  and  9^  miles ;  the  mean 
may  be  taken  at  ^6  miles.  The  speed  at  which  tliey  travel  is  also 
various,  generally  about  half  as  last  again  as  that  of  the  earth's 
motion  roimd  the  sun,  or  about  26  miles  in  a  second :  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  differ  greatly  &om  this  amonnt,  the  velocity 
of  some  meteors  being  estimated  at  14  miles,  and  Uiat  of  others 
at  I'i7  miles  in  a  second. 

When  a  dark  meteorit^of  this  kind,  having  a  velocity  of 
1,6*10  milee  per  minute,  encounters  the  earth,  flying  through 
space  at  a  mean  rate  of  1,140  miles  per  minute,  and  when  through 
the  earth's  attraction  its  velocity  is  ftirther  increased  ^3U  miles 
per  minute,  this  body  meets  with  such  a  degree  of  resistance, 
even  in  the  highest  and  most  rarefied  state  of  our  atmosphere, 
that  it  is  impeded  in  its  course,  and  loses  in  a  very  short  time  a 
considerable  part  of  its  momentum.  By  this  encounter  there 
follows  a  result  common  to  all  bodies  which  while  in  motion 
suddenly  experience  a  check.  When  a  wheel  revolves  very  rap- 
idly, the  axletree  or  the  drag  which  is  placed  under  the  wheel  is 
made  red-hot  by  the  friction.  When  a  cannon-ball  strikes  sud- 
denly with  great  velocity  against  a  plate  of  iron,  which  constantly 
happens  at  target^practice,  a  spark  is  seen  to  flash  from  the  hall 
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phenomenon  of  a  falling  star,  one  of  those  well-knuwii  fiery 
teore  which  suddenly  blaze  forth  in  any  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
descend  toward  the  earth,  generally  with  great  rapidity,  in  either 
a  vertical  or  slanting  direction,  and  disappear  after  a  few  seconda 
at  a  higher  or  lower  altitude.  As  a  rule,  falling  stars  cau  only 
be  seen  of  an  evening,  or  at  night,  owing  to  the  great  brightness 
of  daylight ;  but  many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  their 
brilliancy  has  been  ao  great  as  to  render  them  .visible  in  the  day- 
time, as  well  when  the  skj'  waa  overcast  as  when  it  was  per- 
fectly cloudless.  It  has  been  calculated  tliat  the  average  nninber 
of  these  meteors  passing  through  the  earth's  atmosphw^,  and 
sufficiently  bright  to  be  seen  at  night  with  the  naked  eye,  is  not 
less  than  seven  million  and  a  half  during  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  this  number  must  be  increased  to  four  hundred  mill- 
ion if  those  be  included  which  a  telescope  would  reveal.  In  many 
nights,  however,  the  number  of  these  meteors  is  so  great  that  th^ 
pass  over  the  heavens  like  flakes  of  ^now,  and  for  several  houn 
are  too  numerous  to  be  counted.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
13th  of  November,  1799,  Humboldt  and  Bonplafid  saw  before 
eimrise,  when  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  thousands  of  meteors  dur- 
ing the  space  of  four  hours,  most  of  which  left  a  track  behind  them 
of  from  5"  to  10°  in  length ;  they  mostly  disappeared  without  any 
display  of  sparks,  bnt  some  seemed  to  burst,  and  others,  again, 
had  a  nucleus  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  which  emitted  sparks.  On  the 
12th  of  November,  1833,  there  fell  another  shower  of  meteors,  in 
which,  according  to  Arago's  estimation,  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  passed  over  the  heavens,  as  seen  from  the  place  of  ob- 
servation, in  three  honra. 

Only  in  very  rare  instances  do  these  fiery  substances  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  when  they  do,  they  are  called  balls  of 
fire ;  and  occasionally  they  reach  the  earth  before  they  are  com- 
pletely burnt  out  or  evaporated ;  they  are  then  termed  meteoric 
stones,  aerolites,  or  meteoric  iron.  They  are  also  divided  into 
accidental  meteors  and  meteoric  showers,  according  as  to  whether 
they  traverse  the  heavens  in  every  direction  at  random,  or  appew 
in  great  numbers  following  a  common  path,  thus  indicating  that 
they  are  parts  of  a  great  whole. 

It  is  now  generally  received,  and  placed  ahnost  beyond  doubt 
by  the  recent  observations  of  Schiaparelli,  Le  Verrier,  Wean,  and 
others,  that  thes^meteors,  for  the  most  part  small,  but  weighing 
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occasioDally  many  tons,  are  fragmentary  masses,  revolving,  like 
the  planets,  rovmd  the  sun,  which  in  their  course  approach  the 
earth,  and,  drawn  by  its  attraction  into  our  atmosphere,  are  set 
on  lire  by  the  heat  generated  through  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  compressed  air. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  those  meteors  which  baye  fallen  to 
the  earth  in  a  halt-burut  condition  in  the  form  of  meteoric  stones 
I»roves  that  they  are  composed  only  of  terrestrial  elements,  which 
present  a  form  and  combination  commonly  met  with  in  our  planet. 
Their  chief  constituent  is  raetalli<i  iron,  mixed  with  various  sili- 
cious  compounds;  in  combination  with  iron,  nickel  is  always 
found,  and  sometimes  also  cobalt,  copper,  tin,  and  chromium ; 
among  the  silicates,  olivine  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  as  a 
mineral  very  abundant  in  volcanic  rocks,  as  also  augite.  There 
have  also  been  found,  in  the  meteoric  stones  hitherto  examined, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosjihorus,  carbon,  aluminium,  mag- 
nesium, calcium,  sodium,  potassium,  manganese,  titanium,  lead, 
lithimn,  and  strontium. 

The  height  at  which  meteors  appear  is  very  various,  and 
ranges  chiefly  betweAi  the  limits  of  46  and  93  miles;  the  mean 
may  be  taken  at  fi6  miles.  The  speed  at  which  they  travel  is  also 
various,  generally  about  half  as  tast  again  as  that  of  the  earth's 
motion  round  the  sim,  or  about  26  miles  in  a  second :  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimiun  differ  greatly  from  this  amount,  the  velocity 
of  some  meteors  being  estimated  at  14  miles,  and  that  of  others 
at  ln7  miles  in  a  second. 

When  a  dark  meteoritrtof  this  kind,  having  a  velocity  of 
l,6fiU  miles  per  minute,  encounters  the  earth,  flying  through 
space  at  a  mean  rate  of  I,[40milesperminute,  and  when  through 
the  earth's  attraction  its  velocity  is  further  increased  :230  miles 
per  minute,  this  body  meets  with  such  a  degree  of  resistance, 
even  in  the  highest  and  most  rarefied  state  of  onr  atmosphere, 
that  it  is  impeded  in  its  course,  and  loses  in  a  very  short  time  a 
considerable  part  of  its  momentmn.  By  this  encounter  there 
follows  a  result  common  to  all  bodies  which  while  in  motion 
suddenly  experience  a  check.  When  a  wheel  revolves  very  rap- 
idly, the  axletree  or  the  drag  which  is  placed  under  the  wheel  is 
made  red-hot  by  the  iriction.  When  a  cannon-ball  strikes  sud- 
denly with  great  velocity  against  a  plate  of  iron,  which  constantly 
happens  at  target-practice,  a  spark  is  seen  to  flash  from  the  ball 
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plienomenon  of  a  falliug  etar,  one  of  thoee  well-known  fiery 
teorB  which  suddenly  blaze  forth  in  any  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
descend  toward  the  earth,  generally  with  great  rapidity,  in  either 
a  vertical  or  slanting  direction,  and  disappear  after  a  few  secondfl 
at  a  higher  or  lower  altitude.  As  a  rule,  tailing  stars  can  only 
be  seen  of  an  evening,  or  at  night,  owing  to  the  great  brightaii 
of  daylight ;  but  many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  their 
brilliancy  lias  been  so  great  as  to  render  them  .visible  in  the  day- 
time, as  well  when  the  sky  was  overcast  as  when  it  was  per- 
fectly cloudless.  It  has  been  calculated  tliat  the  average  number 
of  these  meteors  passing  through  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
sufficiently  bright  to  be  seen  at  night  with  the  naked  eye, 
less  than  seven  million  and  a  half  during  the  space  of  twenty-four 
honrs,  and  this  number  must  be  increased  to  four  hundred  mill- 
ion if  those  be  included  which  a  telescope  would  reveal.  In  many 
nights,  however,  the  number  of  those  meteors  is  so  great  that  tbey 
pass  over  the  heavens  like  flakes  of  pnow,  and  for  several  houra 
are  too  numerous  to  be  counted.  Early  in  the  morning  of  Uia 
12th  of  November,  1799,  Humboldt  and  Bonplafad  saw  before 
sunrise,  when  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  thousands  of  meteors  dur- 
ing tlie  space  of  four  hours,  most  of  which  letl  a  track  behind  them 
of  from  5°  to  10°  in  length ;  they  mostly  disappeared  without  any 
display  of  sparks,  but  some  seemed  to  burst,  and  others,  again, 
had  a  nucleus  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  which  emitted  sparks.  On  the 
12th  of  November,  1833,  there  fell  another  shower  of  meteors,  in 
which,  according  to  Arago's  estimation,  two  hundred  and  fortv 
th(msand  passed  over  the  heavens,  as  seen  from  the  place  of  ob- 
servation, in  three  hours. 

Only  in  very  rare  instances  do  these  fiery  substances  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  Uie  earth;  when  tbey  do,  tlicy  are  called  balls  of 
fire ;  and  oecasionallj'  they  reach  the  earth  before  they  are  com- 
pletely burnt  out  or  evaporated  ;  they  are  then  termed  meteoric 
stones,  aerolites,  or  meteoric  iron.  They  are  also  divided  into 
accidental  meteors  and  meteoric  showers,  according  as  to  whether 
they  traverse  the  heavens  in  every  direction  at  random,  or  appear 
in  great  numbers  Ibllowing  a  common  path,  thus  indicating  that 
they  are  parts  of  a  great  wliole. 

It  is  now  generally  received,  and  placed  ahnost  beyond  doubt 
by  the  recent  observations  of  Schiaparelli,  Le  Verrier,  WeisB^aad 
others,  that  thestfmeteors,  for  the  most  part  small,  but  weighing 
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ocCAGionally  many  tons,  are  fragmentary  masses,  revolving,  like 
the  planets,  round  the  sun,  which  in  tlieir  course  approach  the 
earth,  and,  drawn  by  its  attraetioa  into  our  atmosphere,  are  set 
on  fire  by  the  heat  generated  through  the  reeiatance  offered  by 
the  compressed  air. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  those  meteors  which  have  fallen  tu 
the  earth  in  a  half-bnmt  condition  in  the  form  of  meteoric  stones 
proves  that  they  are  composed  only  of  terrestrial  elements,  which 
present  a  form  and  combination  commonly  met  with  in  our  planet. 
Their  chief  constituent  is  metallic  iron,  mixed  with  various  sOi- 
cious  compounds;  in  combination  with  iron,  nickel  is  always 
found,  and  sometimes  also  cobalt,  copper,  tin,  and  chromium ; 
among  the  silicates,  olivine  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  as  a 
mineral  very  abundant  in  volcanic  rocks,  as  also  augite.  Tljcre 
have  also  been  found,  in  the  meteoric  stones  hitherto  examined, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphoma,  carbon,  aluminium,  mag- 
nesium, calcium,  sodium,  potassium,  manganese,  titanium,  lead, 
lithium,  and  strontium. 

The  height  at  which  meteors  appear  is  very  various,  and 
rnngee  chiefiy  between  the  limits  of  46  and  9i2  miles ;  the  mean 
may  lie  taken  at  66  miles.  The  speed  at  which  they  travel  is  also 
various,  generally  about  half  as  fast  again  as  that  of  the  earth's 
motion  roimd  the  sun,  or  about  26  miles  in  a  second  :  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  differ  greatly  from  this  amount,  the  velocity 
of  some  meteors  being  estimated  at  14  miles,  and  that  of  others 
at  107  miles  in  a  second. 

When  a  dark  meteorite  of  this  kind,  having  a  velocity  of 
1,660  miles  per  minute,  encounters  the  earth,  flying  through 
space  at  a  mean  rate  of  1,140  miles  per  minute,  and  when  through 
the  earth's  attraction  its  velocity  is  fiirther  increased  230  miles 
per  minute,  this  body  meets  with  such  a  degree  of  resistance, 
even  in  the  highest  and  most  rarefied  state  of  our  atmosphere, 
that  it  is  impeded  in  its  course,  and  loses  in  a  very  short  time  a 
considerable  part  of  its  momentnm.  By  this  enconnter  there 
follows  a  result  common  to  all  bodies  which  while  in  motion 
suddenly  experience  a  check.  When  a  wheel  revolves  very  rap- 
idly, the  axletree  or  the  drag  which  is  placed  under  the  wheel  is 
made  red-hot  by  the  friction.  When  a  cannon-ball  strikes  sud- 
denly with  great  velocity  against  a  plate  of  iron,  which  constantly 
^L     happens  at  target-practice,  a  spark  is  seen  to  flash  from  the  ball 
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plienomenon  of  a  falling  etar,  one  of  those  well-known  fiery 
teorB  which  suddenly  blaze  forth  in  any  quarter  of  the  heavena, 
deB(!end  toward  the  earth,  generally  with  great  rapidity,  in  either 
a  vertical  or  slanting  direction,  and  disappear  after  a  few  seconds 
at  a  higher  or  lower  altitude.  As  a  rule,  falling  stare  can  only 
be  seen  of  an  evening,  or  at  niglit,  owing  to  the  great  brightness 
of  daylight ;  but  many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  tlieir 
brilliancy  has  been  so  great  as  to  render  them  .visible  in  the  day- 
time, as  well  when  the  sky  was  overcast  as  when  it  was  per- 
fectly cloudless.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  average  number 
of  these  meteors  passing  through  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
sufficiently  bright  to  be  seen  at  night  with  the  naked  eye,  is  not 
less  than  seven  million  and  a  half  during  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  this  number  must  be  increased  to  four  hundred  mill- 
ion if  those  be  included  wbich  a  telescope  would  reveal.  In  many 
nights,  however,  the  number  of  these  meteors  is  so  great  that  they 
pass  over  the  heavens  like  flakes  of  gnow,  and  for  several  hours 
are  too  numerous  to  be  counted.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
13th  of  November,  1799,  Ilnmholdt  and  Bonplahd  saw  before 
eunriae,  when  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  thousands  of  meteors  dur- 
ing the  space  of  four  hours,  most  of  which  left  a  track  betind  them 
of  from  5"  to  l'l°  in  length ;  they  mostly  disappeared  without  aav 
display  of  sparks,  but  some  seemed  to  burst,  and  others,  again, 
had  a  nucleus  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  which  emitted  sparks.  On  the 
12tb  of  November,  1833,  there  fell  another  shower  of  meteors,  in 
which,  according  to  Arago's  estimation,  two  hundred  and  fiirtv 
thousand  passed  over  the  heavens,  as  seen  from  the  place  of  ub- 
servation,  in  three  hours. 

Only  in  very  rare  instances  do  these  fiery  substances  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  when  they  do,  they  are  called  balls  of 
fire ;  and  occasionallj'  they  reach  the  earth  before  they  are  com- 
pletely burnt  out  or  evaporated ;  they  are  then  termed  meteoric 
stones,  aerolites,  or  meteoric  iron.  They  are  also  divided  into 
accidental  meteors  and  meteoric  showers,  according  as  to  wfaetfa« 
they  traverse  the  heavens  in  every  direction  at  random,  or  appeu 
in  great  numbers  following  a  common  path,  thus  indicating  that 
they  are  parts  of  a  great  whole- 
It  is  now  generally  received,  and  placed  almost  beyond  doubt 
by  the  recent  observations  of  Schiaparelli,  Le  Verrier,  Wea«,«iMi 
others,  that  thea^neteora,  for  the  most  part  small,  but  weighing 
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occaBionally  many  tons,  are  fragmentary  masses,  revolving,  like 
the  planets,  round  the  sirn,  which  in  their  couree  approach  the 
eartli,  and,  drawn  by  its  attraction  into  our  atmosphere,  are  set 
on  tire  by  the  heat  generated  tltroogli  the  reslBtance  offered  by 
the  compressed  air. 

T)ie  chemical  analysis  of  khose  meteors  which  have  fallen  to 
the  earth  in  a  half-burnt  condition  in  the  form  of  meteoric  stones 
proves  that  they  are  composed  only  of  terrestrial  elements,  which 
present  a  form  and  combination  commonly  met  with  in  our  planet. 
Their  chief  constituent  is  metallic  iron,  mixed  with  various  eili- 
cious  compounds ;  in  combination  with  iron,  nickel  is  always 
tbund,  and  sometimes  also  cobalt,  copper,  tin,  and  chromium ; 
among  the  silicates,  olivine  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  as  a 
mineral  very  abundant  in  volcanic  rocks,  as  also  uugite.  Tliere 
have  also  been  found,  in  the  meteoric  atones  hitherto  examined, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorua,  carbon,  aluminium,  mag- 
nesium, L^lcium,  sodium,  potassium,  manganese,  titanium,  lead, 
lithium,  and  strontium. 

The  height  at  which  meteors  appear  is  very  various,  and 
ranges  chiefly  between  the  limits  of  46  and  9ii  miles ;  the  mean 
may  be  taken  at  66  miles.  The  speed  at  which  they  travel  is  also 
various,  generally  about  half  as  fast  again  as  that  of  the  earth's 
motion  round  the  sun,  or  about  26  miles  in  a  second  :  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  differ  greatly  from  this  amount,  the  velocity 
of  some  meteors  being  estimated  at  14  miles,  and  that  of  others 
at  107  miles  in  a  second. 

When  a  dark  meteorit^of  thia  kind,  having  a  velocity  of 
1,66(1  miles  per  minute,  encounters  the  earth,  flying  through 
space  at  a  mean  rate  of  1,14(1  miles  per  minute,  and  when  tlirougli 
the  earth's  attraction  its  velocity  is  liirther  increased  ^30  miles 
per  minute,  this  body  meets  with  such  a  degree  of  resistance, 
even  in  the  highest  and  most  rarefied  state  of  our  atmosphere, 
that  it  is  impeded  in  its  course,  and  loses  in  a  very  short  time  a 
considerable  part  of  its  momentum.  By  this  encounter  there 
follows  a  result  common  to  all  bodies  which  while  in  motion 
suddenly  experience  a  check.  When  a  wheel  revolves  very  rap- 
idly, the  axletree  or  the  drag  which  is  placed  under  the  wheel  is 
made  red-hot  by  the  friction.  When  a  cannon-ball  strikes  sud- 
denly with  great  velocity  against  a  plate  of  iron,  which  constantly 
happens  at  target-practice,  a  spark  is  seen  to  flash  from  the  ball 
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plieuoiuenon  ol"  a  falling  etar,  one  of  thoee  well-known  fiery 
teore  which  suddenly  blaze  forth  in  any  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
descend  toward  the  earth,  generally  with  great  rapidity,  in  either 
a  vertical  or  slanting  direction,  and  disappear  after  a  few  seconds 
at  a  higher  or  lower  altitude.  As  a  rule,  tailing  stars  can  only 
be  seen  of  an  evening,  or  at  night,  owing  to  the  great  brightnesB 
of  daylight ;  but  many  instances  have  ocenrred  in  which  their 
brilliancy  has  been  so  great  as  to  render  them  .visible  in  the  day- 
time, as  well  when  the  sky  was  overcast  as  when  it  was  per- 
fectly cloudless.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  average  unmber 
of  these  meteors  passing  through  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
sufficiently  bright  to  be  seen  at  night  -with  the  naked  eye,  is  not 
less  than  seven  million  and  a  half  during  the  space  of  twenty-four 
honrs,  and  this  number  must  he  increased  to  four  hundred  mill- 
ion if  those  be  included  whicli  a  telescope  would  reveal.  In  many 
nights,  however,  the  number  of  these  meteors  h  so  great  that  they 
pass  over  the  heavens  like  flakes  of  pnow,  and  for  several  hours 
are  too  numerous  to  be  counted.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
12th  of  November,  1799,  Humboldt  and  Bonplafid  saw  before 
sunrise,  when  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  thousands  of  meteors  dm^ 
ing  the  space  of  four  hours,  most  of  wliich  left  a  track  behind  them 
of  from  5°  to  10°  in  length ;  they  mostly  disappeared  without  anv 
display  of  sparks,  but  some  seemed  to  burst,  and  others,  again, 
had  a  nucleus  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  which  emitted  sparks.  On  ibe 
12th  of  November,  183^,  there  fell  another  shower  of  meteors,  in 
which,  according  to  Arago's  estimation,  two  hundred  and  fortv 
thousand  passed  over  the  heavens,  as  seen  from  the  place  of  ob- 
servation, in  three  hours. 

Only  in  very  rare  instances  do  these  fiery  substances  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth;  when  they  do,  they  are  called  balls  of 
fire ;  and  occasionally  they  reach  the  earth  before  they  are  com- 
pletely burnt  out  or  evaporated  ;  they  are  then  termed  meteoric 
stones,  aerolites,  or  meteoric  iron.  They  are  also  divided  into 
accidental  meteors  and  meteoric  showers,  according  as  to  whether 
they  traverse  the  heavens  in  every  direction  at  random,  or  appeu 
in  great  numbers  following  a  common  path,  thus  indicating  that 
they  are  parts  of  a  great  whole. 

It  is  now  generally  received,  and  jilaced  almost  beyond  doubt 
by  the  recent  observations  of  Sohiaparelli,  Le  Verrier,  Weiw,  sad 
others,  that  thestfmeteors,  for  the  most  part  small,  bnt  weighing 
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occasionally  many  touB,  are  fragmentary  masses,  revolving,  like 
the  planetB,  rotmd  the  sud,  whicli  in  their  cuurae  approach  the 
eart]),  and,  drawn  by  its  attraction  into  our  atmosphere,  are  set 
on  Jire  by  the  heat  generated  through  the  reeistance  offered  by 
the  corapresficd  air. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  those  meteors  which  have  fallen  to 
the  earth  in  a  half-burnt  condition  in  the  form  of  meteoric  stones 
proves  that  they  are  composed  only  of  terrestrial  elements,  which 
present  a  form  and  combination  commonly  met  with  in  our  planet. 
Their  chief  constituent  is  metallic  iron,  mixed  with  various  sili- 
cious  compounds;  in  combination  with  iron,  nickel  is  always 
found,  and  sometimes  also  cobalt,  copper,  tin,  and  chroinium ; 
among  the  siHcates,  olivine  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  as  a 
mineral  very  abundant  in  volcanic  rocks,  as  also  augite.  There 
have  also  been  found,  in  the  meteoric  stones  hitherto  examined, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phcisphoms,  carbon,  aluminium,  mag- 
nesium, calcium,  sodium,  potassium,  manganese,  titanium,  lead, 
lithium,  and  strontium. 

The  height  at  which  meteors  appear  is  -very  various,  and 
ranges  chiefly  betweAi  the  limits  of  46  and  9ii  miles ;  the  mean 
may  be  taken  at  66  miles.  The  speed  at  which  they  travel  is  also 
various,  generally  about  half  as  fast  again  as  that  of  the  earth's 
motion  round  the  sun,  or  about  26  miles  in  a  second  :  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  differ  greatly  from  this  amount,  the  velocity 
of  some  meteors  being  estimated  at  14  miles,  and  that  of  others 
at  l'>7  miles  in  a  second. 

When  a  dark  meteoritaiof  this  kind,  having  a  velocity  of 
l,6fii'  miles  per  minute,  encounters  the  earth,  flying  through 
space  at  a  mean  rate  of  l,MO  miles  per  minute,  and  when  through 
the  earth's  attraction  its  velocity  is  further  increased  33(J  miles 
per  minute,  this  body  meets  with  such  a  degree  of  resistance, 
even  in  the  highest  and  moat  rarefied  state  of  our  atmosphere, 
that  it  is  impeded  in  its  course,  and  loses  in  a  very  short  time  a 
considerable  part  of  its  momentum.  By  this  encounter  there 
follows  a  result  common  to  all  bodies  which  while  in  motion 
suddenly  experience  a  check.  When  a  wheel  revolves  very  rap- 
idly, the  axletree  or  the  drag  which  is  placed  under  the  wheel  is 
made  red-hot  by  the  friction.  When  a  cannon-hall  strikes  sud- 
denly with  great  velocity  against  a  plate  of  iron,  which  constantly 
happens  at  target-practice,  a  spark  is  seen  to  flash  from  the  ball 
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phenyl  men  on  of  a  falling  star,  one  of  those  well-known  fiery  me- 
teors which  Buddenly  blaze  forth  in  any  quarter  of  the  heavens,, 
descend  toward  the  earth,  generally  with  great  rapidity,  in  either 
a  vertical  or  elanting  direction,  and  disappear  after  a  few  seconds 
at  a  higher  or  lower  altitude.  As  a  rale,  falling  stars  can  only 
be  seen  of  an  evening,  or  at  night,  owing  to  the  great  brightness 
of  daylight ;  bnt  many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  their 
brilliancy  has  been  so  great  as  to  render  them  .visible  in  the  day- 
time, as  well  when  the  sky  was  overcast  as  when  it  was  per^ 
fectly  cloudless.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  average  miraber 
of  these  meteors  passing  through  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
sufficiently  bright  to  be  seen  at  night  with  the  nake<l  eye,  is  not 
less  than  seven  million  and  a  half  during  the  gpace  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  this  number  must  be  increased  to  four  hundred  mill- 
ion if  those  be  included  which  a  telescope  would  reveal.  In  many 
nights,  however,  the  number  of  these  meteors  is  so  great  that  they 
pass  over  the  heavens  like  flakes  of  ^now,  and  for  several  hours 
are  too  numerous  to  be  coimted.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
12th  of  November,  1799,  Humboldt  and  Bonplaiid  saw  hefnre 
eunriee,  when  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  thousands  of  meteors  dur- 
ing the  space  of  four  hours,  most  of  which  left  a  track  behind  them 
of  from  5°  to  lu°  in  length ;  they  mostly  disappeared  without  anv 
display  of  sparks,  but  some  seemed  to  burst,  and  others,  again, 
had  a  nucleus  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  which  emitted  sparks.  On  the 
12th  of  November,  1833,  there  fell  another  shower  of  meteors,  in 
which,  according  to  Arago's  estimation,  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  passed  over  the  heavens,  as  seen  trom  the  place  of  ob- 
servation, in  three  hours. 

Only  in  very  rare  instances  do  these  fiery  substances  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth;  when  they  do,  they  are  called  balls  of 
fire ;  and  occasionally  they  reach  the  earth  before  they  are  com- 
pletely burnt  out  or  evaporated ;  thoy  are  then  termed  meteoric 
stones,  aerolites,  or  meteoric  iron.  They  are  also  divided  into 
accidental  meteors  and  meteoric  showers,  according  as  to  whether 
they  traverse  the  heavens  in  every  direction  at  random,  or  appetr 
in  great  numbers  tbllowing  a  common  path,  thus  indicating  that 
they  are  parts  of  a  great  whole. 

It  is  now  generally  received,  and  placed  almost  beyond  doubt 
by  the  recent  observations  of  Schiaparelli,  Le  Verrier,  Wow^and 
others,  that  thesffineteors,  for  the  most  part  small,  but  weighing 
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OMABionally  many  tous,  are  fragnientarj  masses,  revolving,  like 
the  planets,  round  the  sun,  which  in  their  course  approach  the 
earth,  and,  drawn  by  its  attraction  into  our  atmosphere,  are  set 
on  tire  by  the  heat  generated  through  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  compressed  air. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  those  meteors  which  have  fallen  to 
the  earth  in  a  half'-bumt  condition  in  the  form  of  meteoric  stones 
proves  that  they  are  composed  only  of  terrestrial  elements,  which 
present  a  tbrm  and  combination  commonly  met  with  in  our  planet. 
Their  chief  constituent  is  metallic  iron,  nii.xed  with  various  sili- 
cious  compounds;  in  combination  with  iron,  nickel  is  always 
found,  and  sometimes  also  cobalt,  copper,  tin,  and  chromium ; 
among  the  silicates,  olivine  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  as  a 
mineral  very  abundant  in  volcanic  rocks,  as  alao  aiigite.  Tliere 
have  also  been  found,  in  the  meteoric  stones  hitherto  examined, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phoaphoms,  carbon,  aluminjum,  mag- 
negiim],  calcium,  sodium,  potassium,  manganese,  titanium,  lead, 
lithium,  and  strontium. 

The  height  at  which  meteors  appear  is  very  various,  and 
ranges  chiefly  between  the  limits  of  46  and  9!i  miles ;  the  mean 
may  be  taken  at  66  miles.  The  speed  at  which  they  travel  is  also 
various,  generally  about  half  as  fast  again  as  that  of  the  earth's 
motion  round  the  sim,  or  about  26  miles  in  a  second  :  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  differ  greatly  from  this  amount,  the  velocity 
of  some  meteors  being  estimated  at  14  miles,  and  that  of  others 
at  li»7  miles  iu  a  second. 

When  a  dark  meteorite  of  this  kind,  having  a  velocity  of 
l,6fi'i  miles  per  minute,  encounters  the  earth,  flying  through 
space  at  a  mean  rate  of  1 , 1 40  miles  per  minute,  and  when  through 
the  earth's  attraction  its  velocity  is  further  increased  230  miles 
per  minute,  this  body  meets  Mnth  such  a  degree  of  resistance, 
even  in  the  highest  and  most  rarefied  state  of  our  atmosphere, 
that  it  is  impeded  in  its  course,  and  loses  in  a  very  short  time  a 
considerable  part  of  its  momentum.  By  this  encounter  there 
follows  a  result  common  to  all  bodies  which  while  in  motion 
suddenly  experience  a  check.  When  a  wheel  revolves  very  rap- 
idly, the  axletree  or  the  drag  which  is  placed  under  the  wheel  is 
made  red-hot  by  the  friction.  When  a  cannon-ball  strikes  sud- 
denly with  great  velocity  against  a  plate  of  iron,  which  constantly 
happens  at  target-practice,  a  spark  is  seen  to  flash  from  the  ball 
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plienomenon  of  a  falling  star,  one  of  those  weQ-known  fiery 
teore  which  suddenly  blaze  forth  in  any  quarter  of  tlie  heavenB,, 
desuend  toward  the  earth,  generally  with  great  rapidity,  in  either 
a  vertical  or  Blanting  direction,  and  disappear  after  a  few  second* 
at  a  higher  or  lower  altitude.  As  a  rule,  falling  stars  can  only 
be  seen  of  an  evening,  or  at  night,  owing  to  the  great  brightness 
of  daylight ;  but  many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  their 
brilliancy  has  been  so  great  as  to  render  them  .visible  in  the  day- 
time, as  well  when  the  sky  was  overcast  as  when  it  was  per- 
fectly cloudless.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  average  number 
of  these  meteors  passing  through  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
sufficiently  bright  to  be  seen  at  night  with  the  naked  eye,  is  not 
less  tlian  seven  million  and  a  half  during  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  this  number  inuet  be  increased  to  four  hundred  mill- 
ion if  those  be  included  which  a  telescope  would  reveal.  In  many 
nights,  however,  the  number  of  these  meteors  is  so  great  that  they 
pass  over  the  heavens  like  flakes  of  gnow,  and  for  several  hours 
are  too  numerous  to  be  counted.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
12th  of  November,  1799,  Humboldt  and  Bonplafad  saw  befure 
sunrise,  when  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  thousauds  of  uieteore  dur- 
ing the  space  of  four  hours,  most  of  which  left  a  track  behind  them 
of  from  5°  to  111"  in  length;  they  mostly  disappeared  without  any 
display  of  spapke,  but  some  seemed  to  burst,  and  otliere,  again, 
had  a  nucleus  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  which  emitted  sparks.  On  the 
I3th  of  November,  1833,  there  fell  another  shower  of  meteors,  in 
which,  according  to  Arago's  estimation,  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  passed  over  the  heavens,  as  seen  from  the  place  of  ob- 
servation, in  three  hours. 

Only  in  very  rare  instances  do  these  fiery  substances  faD  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  when  they  do,  they  are  called  balls  of 
fire ;  and  occasionallj'  they  reach  the  earth  before  they  are  com- 
pletely burnt  out  or  evaporated ;  tlioy  are  then  termed  meteoric 
stones,  aerolites,  or  meteoric  iron.  They  are  also  divided  into 
accidental  meteors  and  meteoric  showers,  according  as  to  whether 
they  traverse  the  heavens  in  every  direction  at  random,  or  appear 
in  great  numbers  following  a  common  path,  thus  indicating  that 
they  are  parts  of  a  great  whole. 

It  is  now  generally  received,  and  placed  almost  beyond  doubt 
by  the  recent  observations  of  Schiaparelli,  Le  Verrier,  WetaB^aad 
others,  that  thestfmeteors,  for  the  most  part  small,  but  weighing 
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occABionally  many  tons,  are  fragmentary  masses,  revolving,  like 
the  planets,  ronnd  the  sun,  which  in  their  course  approadi  the 
earth,  and,  drawn  by  its  attraction  into  our  atmosphere,  are  set 
on  fire  by  the  heat  generated  through  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  compressed  air, 

T)ie  chemical  analysis  of  kliose  meteore  which  have  fallen  to 
the  earth  in  a  half-burnt  condition  in  the  form  of  meteoric  stones 
proves  that  they  are  composed  only  of  terrestrial  elements,  which 
present  a  form  and  combination  commonly  met  with  in  our  planet. 
Tlieir  chief  constituent  is  metallic  iron,  mixed  with  various  sili- 
cious  compounds ;  in  combination  with  iron,  nickel  is  always 
found,  and  sometimes  also  cobalt,  copper,  tin,  and  chromium ; 
among  the  silicates,  olivine  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  as  a 
mineral  very  abundant  in  volcanic  rocks,  as  also  augit«.  There 
have  also  been  found,  in  the  meteoric  stones  hitherto  examined, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  alumininm,  mag- 
nesium, calcium,  sodium,  potassium,  manganese,  titanium,  lead, 
lithium,  and  strontium. 

The  lieiglit  at  which  meteors  appear  is  very  various,  and 
ranges  chiefly  betweAi  the  limits  of  46  and  92  miles ;  the  mean 
may  be  taken  at  66  miles.  The  speed  at  which  they  travel  is  also 
various,  generally  about  half  as  fast  again  as  that  of  the  earth's 
motion  round  the  son,  or  about  26  miles  in  a  second :  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  differ  greatly  from  this  amount,  the  velocity 
of  some  meteors  being  estimated  at  14  miles,  and  that  of  others 
at  107  miles  in  a  second. 

When  a  dark  meteorit«of  this  kind,  having  a  velocity  of 
1,66m  miles  per  minute,  encounters  the  earth,  flying  through 
space  at  a  mean  rate  of  l,14t>  miles  per  minute,  and  when  through 
the  earth's  attraction  its  velocity  is  further  increased  230  miles 
per  minute,  this  body  meets  with  such  a  degree  of  resistance, 
even  in  the  highest  and  most  rarefied  state  of  our  atmosphere, 
that  it  is  impeded  in  its  course,  and  loses  in  a  very  short  time  a 
considerable  part  of  its  momentum.  By  this  encounter  there 
follows  a  result  common  to  all  bodies  which  while  in  motion 
suddenly  experience  a  chet^k.  When  a  wheel  revolves  very  rap- 
idly, the  axletree  or  the  drag  which  is  placed  under  the  wheel  is 
made  red-hot  by  the  friction.  When  a  cannon-ball  strikes  sud- 
denly with  great  velocitj  against  a  plate  of  iron,  which  constantly 
happens  at  target-practice,  a  spark  is  seen  to  flash  from  the  ball 


plieoduienon  of  a  falling  etar,  one  of  thoee  weQ-known  fiery 
teora  which  suddenly  blaze  forth  in  any  quarter  of  the  heavens^ 
descend  toward  the  earth,  generally  with  great  rapidity,  in  either 
a  vertical  or  etanting  directioa,  and  disappear  after  a  few  seconds 
at  a  higher  or  lower  altitude.  Ae  a  rule,  falling  stars  can  only 
be  seen  of  an  evening,  or  at  night,  owing  to  the  great  brightni 
of  daylight ;  but  many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  their 
brilliancy  has  been  so  great  as  to  render  them  .visible  in  the  day- 
time, as  well  when  the  sky  was  overcast  as  when  it  was  per- 
fectly cloudless.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  average  aomber 
of  these  meteors  passing  through  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
sufl3ciently  bright  to  be  seen  at  night  with  the  naked  eye,  is  not 
less  than  seven  million  and  a  half  during  the  space  of  twenty-fonr 
hours,  and  this  number  must  be  increased  to  four  hundred  mill- 
ion if  those  be  included  which  a  telescope  would  reveal.  In  many 
nights,  however,  the  number  of  these  meteors  is  so  great  that  they 
pass  over  the  heavens  like  flakes  of  pnow,  and  for  several  hours 
are  too  mmierous  to  be  eoimted.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
12th  of  November,  179&.  Humboldt  and  Bonplahd  saw  before 
sunrise,  when  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  thousands  of  meteors  dur- 
ing tlie  space  of  four  lioure,  most  of  which  left  a  track  behind  them 
of  from  5°  to  1')°  in  length ;  they  mostly  disappeared  without  any 
display  of  sparks,  but  some  seemed  to  burst,  and  others,  again, 
had  a  nucleus  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  which  emitted  sparks.  On  the 
12th  of  November,  1833,  there  fell  another  shower  of  meteors,  in 
which,  according  to  Arago's  estimation,  two  hundred  and  fortv 
thousand  passed  over  the  heavens,  as  seen  from  the  place  of  ob- 
servation, in  three  hours. 

Only  in  veiy  rare  instances  do  these  fiery  substances  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  when  they  do,  they  are  called  halls  of 
fire ;  and  ocrasionally  tliey  reach  the  earth  before  they  are  com- 
pletely burnt  out  or  evaporated ;  tliey  are  then  termed  mete<^inc 
stones,  aerolites,  or  meteoric  iron.  They  are  also  divided  into 
accidental  meteors  and  meteoric  showers,  according  ae  to  whether 
they  traverse  the  heavens  in  every  direction  at  random,  or  appear 
in  great  numbers  following  a  common  path,  thus  indicating  that 
they  are  parts  oi'  a  great  whole. 

It  is  now  generally  received,  and  placed  almost  beyond  doubt 
by  the  recent  observations  of  Schiaparelli,  Le  Yerrier,  Wvaai^aad 
others,  that  thcstfmeteors,  for  the  most  part  small,  but  weighing 
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occflBionally  many  tons,  are  fragmentary  massee,  revolving,  like 
the  planets,  round  the  sun,  which  in  their  course  approach  the 
earth,  and,  drawn  by  ite  attraction  into  our  atmosphere,  are  Bet 
on  fire  by  the  heat  generated  through  the  reeistanee  offered  by 
the  compreBsed  air. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  those  meteors  which  have  lallen  to 
the  earth  in  a  half-burnt  condition  in  the  form  of  meteoric  stonea 
proves  that  they  are  composed  only  of  terrestrial  elements,  which 
present  a  tbnn  and  combination  commonly  met  with  in  onr  planet. 
Their  chief  constituent  is  metallic  iron,  mixed  with  various  sili- 
cious  compounds ;  in  combination  with  iron,  nicJcel  is  always 
Ibnnd,  and  sometimes  also  cobalt,  copper,  tin,  and  chrominm ; 
among  the  silicates,  olivine  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  as  a 
mineral  very  abundant  in  volcanic  rocks,  as  also  augite.  Thtre 
have  also  been  found,  in  the  meteoric  stones  hitherto  examined, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosj^horua,  carbon,  ahiimnium,  mag- 
nesium, calcium,  sodium,  potassium,  manganese,  titanium,  lead, 
lithium,  and  etrontium. 

The  height  at  which  meteors  appear  is  very  various,  and 
ranges  chiefly  betweAi  the  limits  of  46  and  9'2  miles ;  the  mean 
may  be  taken  at  66  miles.  The  speed  at  which  they  travel  is  also 
various,  generally  about  half  as  faet  again  as  that  of  the  earth's 
motion  round  the  sun,  or  about  26  miles  in  a  second  ;  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  differ  greatly  from  this  amount,  the  velocity 
of  some  meteors  being  estimated  at  14  miles,  and  that  of  others 
at  107  miles  in  a  second. 

When  a  dark  meteorit*of  this  kind,  having  a  velocity  of 
l,6fiU  miles  per  minute,  encounters  the  earth,  flying  through 
space  at  a  mean  rate  of  1,140  miles  per  minute,  and  when  through 
the  earth's  attraction  its  velocity  is  further  increased  230  miles 
per  minute,  this  body  meets  with  such  a  degree  of  resistance, 
even  in  the  highest  and  most  rarefied  state  of  our  atmosphere, 
that  it  is  impeded  in  its  course,  and  loses  in  a  very  short  time  a 
considerable  part  of  its  momentnm.  By  this  encounter  there 
follows  a  result  common  to  all  bodice  which  while  in  motion 
suddenly  experience  a  cheeik.  When  a  wheel  revolves  very  rap- 
idly, the  axletree  or  the  drag  which  is  placed  under  the  wheel  is 
made  red-hot  by  the  friction.  When  a  cannon-ball  strikes  sud- 
denly with  great  velocity  against  a  plate  of  iron,  which  constantly 
happens  at  target-practice,  a  spark  is  seen  to  flash  from  the  ball 
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plieDoiiienon  ufa  falling  etar,  one  of  those  well-known  fiery  me- 
teors  wliicli  suddenly  blaze  forth  in  any  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
desMod  toward  the  earth,  generally  with  great  rapidity,  in  either 
a  vertical  or  slanting  direction,  and  disappear  after  a  few  seconds 
at  a  higher  or  lower  altitude.  As  a  rule,  falling  stara  can  only 
be  seen  of  an  evening,  or  at  night,  owing  to  the  great  brightness 
of  daylight ;  but  many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  their 
brilliancy  has  been  so  great  as  to  render  them  .visible  in  the  day- 
time, as  well  when  the  sky  was  overcast  as  when  it  was  per- 
fectly cloudless.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  average  number 
of  these  meteors  passing  through  the  earth's  atmosph^«,  and 
sufficiently  bright  to  be  seen  at  night  with  the  naked  eye,  is  not 
less  than  seven  million  and  a  half  during  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  this  number  must  be  increased  to  four  hundred  mill- 
ion if  those  be  included  which  a  telescope  would  reveal.  In  many 
nights,  however,  the  number  of  these  meteors  is  so  great  that  they 
pass  over  the  heavens  like  flakes  of  gnow,  and  for  several  hours 
are  too  numerous  to  be  coimted.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
12th  of  November,  179&,  Humboldt  and  Bonplatd  saw  before 
sunrise,  when  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  thousands  of  meteors  dur- 
ing the  space  of  four  hours,  most  of  which  left  a  track  behind  them 
of  from  5°  to  10°  in  length ;  they  mostly  disappeared  without  any 
display  of  sparks,  but  some  seemed  to  burst,  and  others,  again, 
had  a  nucleus  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  which  emitted  sparks.  On  the 
13th  of  November,  1833,  there  fell  another  shower  of  meteors,  in 
which,  according  to  Arago's  estimation,  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  passed  over  the  heavens,  as  seen  from  the  place  of  ob- 
servation, in  three  hours. 

Only  in  very  rare  instances  do  these  fiery  substances  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  when  they  do,  they  are  called  bftUs  of 
fire ;  and  occasionally  they  reach  the  earth  before  they  are  com- 
pletely burnt  out  or  evaporated ;  thoy  are  then  tei-med  meteoric 
stones,  aerolites,  or  meteoric  iron.  They  are  also  divided  into 
accidental  meteors  and  meteoric  showers,  according  as  to  whether 
they  traverse  the  heavens  in  every  direction  at  random,  or  sppeu 
in  great  numbers  following  a  eomtnon  path,  thus  indicating  that 
they  are  parts  of  a  great  whole. 

It  is  now  generally  received,  and  placed  almost  beyond  doubt 
by  the  recent  observations  of  Schiaparelli,  Le  Verrier,  Wew^sml 
others,  that  thes^meteore,  for  the  most  part  small,  but  weiring 
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OCCAeionallj  many  tons,  are  fragmentary  masses,  revolving,  like 
the  planets,  round  the  sun,  which  in  their  course  approach  the 
earth,  and,  drawn  by  its  attraction  into  our  atmosphere,  are  set 
on  fire  by  the  heat  generated  through  the  reeiBtanoe  offered  by 
the  compressed  air, 

Tlie  chemical  analysis  of  those  meteors  which  have  fallen  to 
the  earth  in  u  half-burnt  condition  in  the  form  of  meteoric  stones 
proves  that  they  are  composed  only  of  terrestrial  elements,  which 
present  a  form  and  combination  commonly  met  with  in  our  planet. 
Tlieir  chief  constituent  is  metallic  iron,  mixed  with  various  sili- 
ciouB  compounds;  in  combination  with  iron,  nickel  is  always 
found,  and  sometimes  also  cobalt,  copper,  tin,  and  chromium ; 
among  the  silicates,  olivine  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  as  a 
mineral  very  abundant  in  voltiinic  rocks,  as  aleo  augite.  There 
have  also  been  found,  in  the  meteoric  stones  liitlicrto  examined, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phoaphoms,  carbon,  aluminium,  mag- 
nesium, calcium,  sodium,  potassium,  manganese,  titanium,  lead, 
lithium,  and  strontium. 

The  height  at  which  meteors  appear  is  very  various,  and 
ranges  chiefly  between  the  limits  of  46  and  92  miles ;  the  mean 
may  be  taken  at  66  miles.  The  speed  at  which  they  travel  is  also 
various,  generally  about  half  as  fast  again  as  that  of  the  earth's 
motion  round  the  sun.  or  about  26  miles  in  a  second  ;  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimimi  differ  greatly  from  this  amount,  the  velocity 
of  some  meteors  being  estimated  at  14  miles,  and  that  of  others 
at  107  miles  in  a  second. 

When  a  dark  meteorite  of  this  kind,  having  a  velocity  of 
l,6fi()  miles  per  minute,  encounters  the  earth,  flying  through 
space  at  s  mean  rate  of  1,140  miles  per  minute,  and  when  through 
the  earth's  attraction  its  velocity  is  further  increased  530  miles 
per  minute,  this  body  meets  with  such  a  degree  of  resistance, 
even  in  the  highest  and  moat  rarefied  state  of  our  atmosphere, 
that  it  is  impeded  in  its  course,  and  loses  in  a  very  short  time  a 
considerable  part  of  its  momentum.  By  this  encounter  there 
follows  a  result  common  to  all  bodies  which  while  in  motion 
suddenly  experience  a  check.  When  a  wheel  revolves  very  rap- 
idly, the  axletree  or  the  drag  which  is  placed  under  the  wheel  is 
made  red-hot  by  the  friction.  When  a  cannon-ball  strikea  sud- 
denly with  great  velocity  against  a  plate  of  iron,  wliich  constantly 
happens  at  target-practice,  a  spark  ie  seen  to  flash  from  the  hall 
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plienonienon  of  a  lalliug  star,  one  of  those  weQ-knovm  fiery  me- 
teors which  auddenly  blaze  forth  in  any  quarter  of  the  heavens,, 
descend  toward  the  earth,  generally  with  great  rapidity,  in  either 
a  vertical  or  slanting  direction,  and  disappear  after  a  few  seconda 
at  a  higher  or  lower  altitude.  As  a  rale,  falling  stare  can  only 
be  seen  of  an  evening,  or  at  night,  owing  to  the  great  brightness 
of  daylight ;  but  many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  their 
brilliancy  lias  been  so  great  as  to  render  them  .visible  in  the  day- 
time, as  well  when  the  sky  was  overcast  as  when  it  was  per- 
fectly cloudless.  It  baa  been  calculated  that  the  average  number 
of  these  meteors  passing  through  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
sufficiently  bright  to  be  seen  at  night  witli  the  naked  eye,  is  not 
less  than  seven  million  and  a  half  during  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  this  number  must  be  increased  to  four  hundred  mill- 
ion if  those  be  included  which  a  telescope  would  reveal.  In  many 
nights,  however,  the  number  of  these  meteors  is  so  great  that  they 
pass  over  the  heavens  like  flakes  of  pnow,  and  for  several  hours 
are  too  numerous  to  be  counted.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
12th  of  November,  1799,  Humboldt  and  Bonplahd  saw  before 
sunrise,  when  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  thousands  of  meteors  dur- 
ing the  space  of  four  hours,  most  of  which  left  a  track  behind  them 
of  from  5°  to  H  *°  in  length ;  they  mostly  disappeared  without  any 
display  of  sparks,  but  some  seemed  to  burst,  and  others,  again, 
had  a  nucleus  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  which  emitted  sparks.  On  the 
12th  of  November,  1833,  there  fell  another  shower  of  meteors,  in 
whi<^h,  according  to  Arago's  estimation,  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  paaeed  over  the  heavens,  as  seen  from  the  place  of  ob- 
servation, in  three  honrs. 

Only  in  very  rare  instances  do  these  fiery  substances  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  when  they  do,  they  are  called  balls  of 
fire ;  and  occasionalljf  they  reach  the  earth  before  they  are  com- 
pletely burnt  out  or  evaporated ;  they  are  then  termed  meteoric 
stones,  aerolites,  or  meteoric  iron.  They  are  also  divided  into 
accidental  meteors  and  meteoric  showers,  according  as  to  wheths* 
they  traverse  the  heavens  m  every  direction  at  random,  or  appear 
in  great  numbers  following  a  common  path,  thus  indicating  that 
they  are  parts  of  a  great  whole. 

It  is  now  generally  received,  and  ]}laced  almost  beyond  doubt 
by  the  recent  observations  of  Schiaparelli,  Le  Verrier,  WeisB,aad 
others,  that  thes^meteors,  for  the  most  part  small,  but  wei^mg 
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occftsionally  many  tons,  are  fragmentary  inasEeB,  revolving,  like 
the  piaiietB,  round  the  buii,  which  in  their  course  approach  the 
earth,  and,  drawn  by  its  attraction  into  our  atmosphere,  are  set 
on  fire  by  the  heat  generated  through  the  resistance  ofiFered  by 
the  compressed  air, 

Tlie  chemical  analysis  of  those  meteors  which  have  fallen  to 
the  earth  in  a  half-burnt  condition  in  the  form  of  meteoric  stonee 
proves  that  they  are  composed  only  of  terrestrial  elements,  which 
present  a  form  and  combination  commonly  met  with  in  our  planet. 
Their  chief  constituent  is  metallic  iron,  mixed  with  various  sili- 
ciouB  compounds;  in  combination  with  iron,  nickel  is  always 
found,  and  sometimes  also  cobalt,  copper,  tin,  and  chromium ; 
among  the  silicates,  olivine  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  as  a 
mineral  very  abimdant  in  volcanic  rocks,  as  also  uugite.  Tliere 
have  also  been  found,  in  the  meteoric  atones  hitherto  examined, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  aluminium,  mag- 
nesium, calcium,  sodium,  potassium,  manganese,  titanium,  lead, 
lithium,  and  strontiimi. 

The  height  at  which  meteors  appear  is  very  various,  and 
ranges  chiefly  betwedn  the  limits  of  46  and  9^  miles ;  the  mean 
may  be  taken  at  66  miles.  The  speed  at  which  they  travel  is  also 
various,  generally  about  half  as  fast  again  as  that  of  the  earth's 
motion  round  the  sun,  or  about  26  miles  in  a  second  :  the  maxi- 
mum and  rainimimi  diflTer  greatly  from  this  amoimt,  the  velocity 
of  some  meteors  being  estimated  at  14  miles,  and  that  of  others 
at  107  miles  in  a  second. 

When  a  dark  meteorite  of  this  kind,  having  a  velocity  of 
1,660  miles  per  minute,  encounters  the  earth,  flying  through 
space  at  a  mean  rate  of  1,141)  miles  per  minute,  and  when  tlirough 
the  earth's  attraction  its  velocity  is  further  increased  23U  miles 
per  minute,  this  body  meets  with  such  a  degree  of  resistance, 
even  in  the  highest  and  most  rarefied  state  of  our  atmosphere, 
that  it  is  Impeded  in  its  course,  and  loses  In  a  very  short  time  a 
considerable  part  of  its  momentum.  By  this  encounter  there 
follows  a  result  common  to  all  bodies  which  while  in  motion 
suddenly  experience  a  check.  When  a  wheel  revolves  very  rap- 
idly, the  axletree  or  the  drag  which  is  placed  under  the  wheel  is 
made  red-hot  by  the  friction.  When  a  cannon-bail  strikes  sud- 
denly with  great  velocity  against  a  plate  of  iron,  which  constantly 
happens  at  target-practice,  a  spark  ie  seen  to  flash  from  the  hall 
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plienomenon  of  a  fSdling  star,  one  of  those  well-known  fiery  me- 
teors which  suddenly  blaze  forth  in  any  quarter  of  the  healrens, 
descend  toward  the  earth,  generally  with  great  rapidity,  in  either 
a  vertical  or  slanting  direction,  and  disappear  after  a  few  seconds 
at  a  higher  or  lower  altitude.    As  a  rule,  &lling  stars  can  only 
be  seen  of  an  evening,  or  at  night,  owing  to  the  great  brightness 
of  daylight ;  but  many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  their 
brilliancy  has  been  so  great  as  to  render  them  .visible  in  the  day- 
time, as  well  when  the  sky  was  overcast  as  when  it  was  per- 
fectly cloudless.    It  has  been  calculated  that  the  average  number 
of  these  meteors  passing  through  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
sufficiently  bright  to  be  seen  at  night  with  the  naked  eye,  is  not 
less  than  seven  million  and  a  half  during  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  this  niunber  must  be  increased  to  four  hundred  mill- 
ion if  those  be  included  which  a  telescope  would  reveal.    In  many 
nights,  however,  the  number  of  these  meteors  is  so  great  that  they 
pass  over  the  heavens  like  flakes  of  ^now,  and  for  several  hours 
are  too  numerous  to  be  counted.    Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
12th  of  November,  179&,  Humboldt  and  Bonplahd  saw  before 
sunrise,  when  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  thousands  of  meteors  dur- 
ing the  space  of  four  hours,  most  of  which  left  a  track  behind  them 
of  from  5®  to  10®  in  length ;  they  mostly  disappeared  without  any 
display  of  sparks,  but  some  seemed  to  burst,  and  others,  again, 
had  a  nucleus  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  which  emitted  sparks.    On  the 
12th  of  November,  1833,  there  fell  another  shower  of  meteors,  in 
which,  according  to  Arago's  estimation,  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  passed  over  the  heavens,  as  seen  from  the  place  of  ob- 
servation, in  three  hours. 

Only  in  very  rare  instances  do  these  fiery  substances  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  tite  earth ;  when  they  do,  they  are  called  balls  of 
fire ;  and  occasionally  they  reach  the  earth  before  they  are  com- 
pletely burnt  out  or  evaporated ;  they  are  then  termed  meteoric 
stones,  aerolites,  or  meteoric  iron.  They  are  also  divided  into 
accidental  meteors  and  meteoric  showers,  according  as  to  whether 
they  traverse  the  heavens  in  every  direction  at  random,  or  appear 
in  great  numbers  following  a  common  path,  thus  indicating  that 
they  are  parts  of  a  great  whole. 

It  is  now  generally  received,  and  placed  almost  beyond  doubt 
by  the  recent  observations  of  Sdiiaparelli,  Le  Yemor,  WtiaiM^md 
others,  that  thestfmeteors,  for  the  most  part  small,  but  weighing 
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occaaionally  many  tons,  are  fi-agmentary  masses^  revolving,  like 
the  planets,  round  the  snn,  which  in  their  course  approadi  the 
earth,  and,  drawn  by  its  attraction  into  our  atmosphere,  are  set 
on  fire  by  the  heat  generated  throngh  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  compressed  air. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  those  meteors  which  have  fallen  to 
the  earth  in  «  half-bnmt  condition  in  the  form  of  meteoric  stones 
proves  that  they  are  composed  only  of  terrestrial  elements,  which 
present  a  form  and  combination  commonly  met  with  in  onr  planet. 
Their  chief  constituent  is  metallic  iron,  mixed  with  various  sili- 
cious  compoxmds;  in  combination  with  iron,  nickel  is  always 
found,  and  sometimes  also  cobalt,  copper,  tin,  and  chromium ; 
among  the  silicates,  olivine  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  as  a 
mineral  very  abundant  in  volcanic  rocks,  as  also  augite.  There 
have  also  been  found,  in  the  meteoric  stones  hitherto  e^uonined, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  aluminium,  mag- 
nesium, calcium,  sodium,  potassium,  manganese,  titaniimi,  lead, 
lithium,  and  strontium. 

The  height  at  which  meteors  appear  is  .very  various,  and 
ranges  chiefly  between  the  limits  of  46  and  92  miles ;  the  mean 
may  be  taken  at  66  miles.  The  speed  at  which  they  travel  is  also 
various,  generally  about  half  as  fast  again  as  that  of  the  earth's 
motion  round  the  sun,  or  about  26  miles  in  a  second :  the  maxi- 
mum  and  minimum  differ  greatly  from  this  amount,  the  velocity 
of  some  meteors  being  estimated  at  14  miles,  and  that  of  others 
at  107  miles  in  a  second. 

When  a  dark  meteorit#of  this  kind,  having  a  velocity  of 
1,660  miles  per  minute,  encounters  the  earth,  flying  through 
space  at  a  mean  rate  of  1,140  miles  per  minute,  and  when  through 
the  earth's  attraction  its  velocity  is  further  increased  230  miles 
per  minute,  this  body  meets  with  such  a  degree  of  resistance, 
even  in  the  highest  and  most  rarefied  state  of  our  atmosphere, 
that  it  is  impeded  in  its  course,  and  loses  in  a  very  short  time  a 
considerable  part  of  its  momentum.  By  this  encoxmter  there 
follows  a  result  common  to  all  bodies  which  while  in  motion 
suddenly  experience  a  check.  When  a  wheel  revolves  very  rap- 
idly, the  axletree  or  the  drag  which  is  placed  under  the  wheel  is 
made  red-hot  by  the  firiction.  When  a  cannon-ball  strikes  sud- 
denly with  great  velocity  against  a  plate  of  iron,  which  constantly 
happens  at  target-practice,  a  spark  is  seen  to  flash  firom  the  ball 
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even  in  daylight ;  under  similar  circumBtances  a  lead  bullet  be- 
comes partially  melted.  The  heat  of  a  body  consists  in  the  vibra- 
tory motion  of  its  smallest  particles ;  an  increase  of  this  molecu- 
lar motion  is  synonymous  with  a  higher  temperature ;  a  lessen- 
ing of  this  vibration  is  termed  decreasing  heat,  or  the  process 
of  cooling.    Now,  if  a  body  in  motion,  as  for  instance  a  cannon- 
ball,  strike  against  an  iron  plate,  or  a  meteorite^  against  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  in  proportion  as  the  motion  of  the  body 
•diminishes  and  the  external  action  of  the  moving  mass  becomes 
annihilated  by  the  pressure  of  the  opposing  medium  upon  the 
foremost  molecules,  the  vibration  of  these  partides  increases ; 
this  motion  is  immediately  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  mass, 
and  by  the  acceleration  of  this  vibration  through  all  the  parti- 
cles the  temperature  of  the  body  is  raised.    This  phenomenon, 
which  always  takes  place  when  the  motion  of  a  body  is  inter- 
rupted, is  designated  by  the  expression  the  oon/version  of  the  rruh 
turn  of  the  mass  into  mole<ndar  action  or  heat;  it  is  a  law  without 
exception  that  where  the  external  motion  of  the  mass  is  dimin- 
ished, an  inner  action  among  its  particles  or  heat  is  set  up  in 
its  place  as  an  equivalent,  and  it  may  be  (asily  supposed  that 
even  in  the  highest  and  most  rarefied  strata  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere, the  velocity  of  the  meteorite  would  be  rapidly  dimin- 
ished by  its  opposing  action,  so  that  shortly  after  entering  our 
atmosphere  the  vibration  of  the  inner  particles  would  become 
accelerated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  raise  them  to  a  white  heat, 
when  they  would  either  become  partially  fiised,  or  if  the  meteorite 
were  sufficiently  small,  it  would  beSdissi^ted  into  vapor,  and 
leave  a  luminous  track  behind  it  of  glowing  vapors. 

H!aidinger,  in  a  theory  embracing  all  the  phenomena  of  mete- 
orites, explains  the  formation  of  a  ball  of  fire  round  the  meteor 
by  supposing  that  the  meteorite,  in  consequence  of  its  rapid 
motion  through  the  atmosphere,  presses  the  air  before  it  till  it 
becomes  luminous.  The  compressed  air  in  which  the  solid  parti- 
cles of  the  surface  of  the  meteorite  glow  then  rushes  on  all  sides, 
but  especially  over  the  surface  of  the  meteor  behind  it,  where  it 
encloses  a  pear-shaped  vacuum  which  has  been  left  by  the  mete- 
orite, and  so  appears  to  the  observer  as  a  ball  of  fire.  If  several 
bodies  enter  the  earth's  atmosphere  in  this  way  at  the  same  time, 
the  largest  among  them  precedes  the  others,  because  the  air  offers 
the  least  resistance  to  its  proportionately  smallest  sur&ce;  the 
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rest  follow  in  the  track  of  the  first  meteor  which  is  the  only  one 
surrounded  by  a  ball  of  fire.  When  by  the  resistance  of  the  air 
the  motion  of  the  meteor  is  arrested,  it  remains  for  a  moment 
perfectly  still ;  the  ball  of  fire  is  extinguished,  the  surrounding 
S,  ™i,  „M^y  into  tte  «c«am  id  a«  Meteor,  whici? 
left  solely  to  the  action  of  gravitation,  fitlls  vertically  to  the  earth. 
The  loud  detonating  noise  usually  accompanying  this  phenome- 
non finds  an  easy  explanation  in  the  violent  concussion  of  the  air 
behind  the  meteor,  while  the  generally  received  theory,  that  the 
detonating  noise  is  the  result  of  an  explosion  or  bursting  of  the 
meteorite,  does  not  meet  with  any  confirmation. 

The  circumstance  that  most  meteors  are  extinguished  before 
reaching  the  earth  seems  to  show  that  their  mass  is  but  small. 
K  the  distance  of  a  meteor  from  the  earth  be  ascertained,  as  well 
as  its  apparent  brightness  as  compared  with  that  of  a  planet,  it 
is  possible,  by  comparing  its  luminosity  with  that  of  a  known 
quantity  of  ignited  gas,  to  estimate  the  degree  of  heat  evolved 
in  the 'meteor's  combustion.  As  this  heat  originates  from  the 
motion  of  the  meteor  being  impeded  or  interrupted  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  and  as  this  motion  or  momentum  is  exclusively 
dependent  on  the  speed  of  the  meteor  as  well  as  upon  its  mass, 
•  it  is  possible  whdk  the  rate  of  motion  has  been  ascertained  by 
direct  observation  to  determine  the  mass.  Prof.  Alexander 
Herschel  has  calculated  by  this  means  that  those  meteors  of  the 
9th  and  10th  of  August,  1863,  which  equalled  the  brilliancy  of 
Yenus  and  Jupiter,  must  have  possessed  a  mass  of  from  five  to 
eight  poimds,  while  those  which  were  only  as  bright  as  stars  of 
the  second  or  third  magnitude  would  not  be  more  than  about 
ninety  grains  in  weight.  As  the  greater  number  of  meteors  are 
less  bright  than  stars  of  the  second  magnitude,  the  &int  meteora 
must  weigh  only  a  few  grains,  for,  according  to  Prof.  Herschel's 
computation,  the  five  meteors  observed  on  the  12th  of  November,. 
1865,  some  of  which  surpassed  in  brilliancy  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  had  not  an  average  weight  of  more  than  five  grains; 
and  Schiaparelli  estimated  the  weight  of  a  meteor  from  other 
phenomena  to  be  about  fifteen  grains.  The  mass,  however,  of 
the  meteoric  stones  which  Mi  to  the  earth  is  considerably  greater^ 
whether  they  consist  of  one  single  piece,  such  as  the  celebrated 
iron-stone  discovered  by  Pallas  in  Siberia,  which  weighed  about 
2,000  lb.,  or  of  a  doud  composed  of  many  small  bodies  which 
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penetrate  the  earth's  atmosphere  in  parallel  paths,  aa  ehown  in 
Fig.  218,  and  which,  from  a  simaltaneonB  ignition  and  descent  upon 
the  earth,  present  the  appearance  of  a  large  meteor  bursting  into 
several  smaller  pieces.  Saoh  a  shower  of  stones,  accompanied 
b^  a  bright  light  and  lond  explosion,  occurred  at  L'Aigle,  in 
Normandy,  on  the  2dth  of  April,  1803,  when  the  number  of 
stones  fonnd  in  a  space  of  14  square  miles  exceeded  2,000.  In 
the  met«oric  shower  that  fell  at  K&yahinga,  in  Hungary,  on  the 
9th  of  Jnne,  1866,  the  principal  stone  weighed  about  800  lb., 
and  was  accompanied  by  about  a  thousand  smaller  stones,  which 
were  strewed  over  an  areft  of  9  miles  in  length  by  3^  broad. 


igb  the  TelBBoope 


It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  density  of  such  a 
coBntical  cloud  is  as  great  when  out  of  the  reach  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  the  earth  as  when  its  conatituenta  fall  upon 
the  earth's  surface.  Sdiiaparclli  calculates,  from  the  number  of 
meteors  observed  yearly  in  the  mouth  of  Angnst,  that  the  dis- 
tance between  any  two  must  amount,  on  the  average,  to  460 
miles.  As  the  cosmical  clouds  which  produce  the  meteors  ap- 
proach the  sun  in  their  wanderings  from  the  far-off  regions  of 
space,  they  increase  in  density  some  milHon  times,  therefore  the 
distance  between  any  two  meteors,  only  a  few  grains  in  weight, 
before  the  cloud  begins  to  be  condensed,  may  be  npward  of 
40,000  miles. 

The  most  striking  example  of  such  a  cosmical  cloud  composed 
of  small  bodies  loosely  hung  together,  and  existing  with  hardly 
any  connection  one  with  another,  is  exhibited  in  the  meteoric 
showers  occurring  periodically  in  Angnst  and  November.     It  is 
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an  ascertained  &ct  that  on  certain  nights  in  the  year  the  number 
of  meteors  is  extraordinarily  great,  and  that  at  these  times  they 
shoot  out  from  certain  fixed  points  in  the  heavens.  The  shower 
of  meteors  which  happens  every  year  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of 
August,  proceeding  from  the  constellation  of  Perseus,  is  men- 
tioned in  many  old  writings.  The  shower  of  the  12th  and  18th 
of  November  occurs  periodically  every  thirty-three  years,  for 
three  years  in  succession,  with  dhninishing  numbers ;  it  was  this 
shower  that  Alexander  von  H^boldt  and  Bonpland  observed 
on  the  12th  of  November,  1799,  as  a  real  rain  of  fire.  It  re- 
curred on  the  12th  of  November,  1^83,  in  such  force  that  Arago 
compared  it  to  a  fall  of  snow,  and  was  lately  observed  again  in 
its  customary  splendor  in  North  America,  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1867.  Besides  these  two  principal  showers,  there  are  almost 
a  hundred  others  recurring  at  regjilar  intervals ;  each  of  these  is 
a  cosmical  cloud  composed  of  small  dark  bodies  very  loosely  held 
together,  like  the  particles  of  a  sand-cloud,  which  circulate  round 
the  sun  in  one  common  orbit.  The  orbits  of  these  meteor  streams 
are  very  diverse ;  they  do  not  lie  approximately  in  one  plahe  like 
those  of  the  planets,  but  cross  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  at 
widely  different  angles.  The  motion  of  the  individual  meteors 
ensues  in  the  same  direction  in  one  and  the  same  orbit ;  but  this 
direction  is  in  some  orbits  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  eartli 
and  planets,  while  in  others  it  is  in  the  reverse  order. 

The  earth  in  its  revolution  round  the  sun  oc^pies  every  day 
a  different  place  in  the  universe ;  if,  therefore,  a  meteoric  shower 
pass  through  our  atmosphere  at  regular  intervals,  there  must  be 
at  the  place  where  the  earth  is  at  that  time  an  accumulation  of 
these  small  cosmical  bodies,  which,  attracted  by  the  earth,  pene- 
trate its  atmosphere,  are  ignited  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and 
become  visible  as  falling  stars.  A  cosmical  doud,  however,  can- 
not remain  at  a  fixed  spot  in  our  solar  system,  but  must  circulate 
roimd  the  sun  as  planets  and  comets  do ;  whence  it  follows  that 
the  path  of  a  periodic  shower  intersects  the  earth's  orbit,  and  the 
earth  must  either  be  passing  through  the  cloud,  or  else  very  near 
to  it,  when  the  meteors  are  visible  to  us. 

The  meteor-shower  of  the  10th  of  August,  the  radiant  point 
of  which  is  situated  in  the  constellation  of  Perseus,  takes  place 
nearly  every  year,  with  varying  splendor ;  we  may  therefore  con- 
elude  that  the  small  meteors  composing  this  group  form  a  ring 
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round  the  son,  and  the  earth  every  10th  of  Augofit  is  at  the  spi 
where  this  ring  intersects  our  orbit ;  also  that  the  ring  of  met* 
ie  not  equally  dense  in  all  parts :  here  and  there  these  small  h 
must  be  very  thinly  Bcattered,  and  in  some  places  even  altugetl 
wanting. 


Fig.  219  shows  a  very  small  part  of  the  elliptic  orbit  wliid 
thie  meteoric  mass  describes  roimd  the  siin  S.  The  earth  en-J 
eonnters  this  orbit  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  goes  Btraighti 
through  the  ring  of  meteors.  The  dots  along  the  ring  indicate! 
the  email  dark  meteors  which  ignite  in  our  atmosphere,  and  area 
visible  as  shooting-stars.     The  line  m  ie  the  line  of  intersectioB  ■ 
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of  the  earth's  orbit  and  that  of  the  meteors ;  the  line  P.  8  shows 
the  direction  of  the  major  axis  of  their  orbit.  This  axis  is  fifty 
times  greater  than  the  mean  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  the 
orbit  of  the  meteors  is  inclined  to  that  of  the  earth  at  an  angle 
of  64®  8',  and  their  motion  is  retrograde,  or  contrary  to  that  of 
the  earth. 

The  November  shower  is  not  observed  to  take  place  every 
year  on  the  12th  or  13th  of  that  month,  bnt  it  is  fomid  that  every 
thirty-three  years  an  extraordinary  shower  occurs  on  those  days, 
proceeding  from  a  point  in  the  constellation  of  Leo.  The  meteors 
composing  this  shower,  unlike  the  August  one,  are  not  distributed 
along  the  whole  course  of  their  orbit,  so  as  to  form  a  ring  entirely 
filled  with  meteoric  particles,  but  constitute  a  dense  cloud,  of  an 
elongated  form,  which  completes  its  revolution  roxmd  the  sun  in 
thirty-three  years,  and  crosses  the  earth's  path  at  that  point  where 
the  earth  is  every  18th  of  November. 

When  the  November  shower  reappears  after  the  lapse  of 
thirty-three  years,  the  phenomenon  is  repeated  during  the  two 
following  years  on  the  13th  of  that  monlji,  but  with  diminished 
splendor ;  the  meteors,  therefore,  extend  so  fitr  along  the  orbit  as 
to  require  three  years  before  they  have  all  crossed  the  earth's 
path  at  the  place  of  intersection ;  they  are,  besides,  unequally 
distributed,  the  preceding  part  being  much  the  most  dense. 

A  very  small  part  of  the  elliptic  orbit,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  meteors  during  the  November  shower,  is  represented  in  Fig. 
220.  As  shown  in  the  drawing,  this  orbit  intersects  that  of  the 
earth  at  the  place  where  the  earth  is  about  the  14th  of  November, 
and  the  motion  of  the  meteors,  which  occupy  only  a  small  part 
of  their  orl:(^t,  and  are  very  unequally  distributed,  is  retrograde, 
or  contrary  to  that  of  the  earth.  The  inclination  of  this  orbit  to 
that  of  the  earth  is  only  17®  44' ;  its  major  axis  is  about  ten  and 
one-third  times  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and 
the  period  of  revolution  for  the  densest  part  of  the  meteorites 
round  the  sun  S  is  thirty-three  years  three  months. 

From  all  we  have  now  learned  concerning  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  comets,  nebulse,  cosmical  clouds,  and  meteoric 
swarms,  an  unmistakable  resemblance  will  be  remarked  among 
these  different  forms  in  space.  The  affinity  between  comets  and 
meteors  had  been  already  recognized  by  Chladni,  but  Schiaparelli, 
of  Milan,  was  the  first  to  take  account  of  all  the  phenomena  ex 
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Iiibited  by  tlieae  mysterious  heavenly  bodies,  and  with  wondei 
acuteness  to  treat  suecesBtully  the  mass  of  observations  and  calci 
lations  which  had  been  contributed  during  the  course  of  the  I 
few  years  by  Oppolzer,  Peters.  Bruhns,  Htas,  Le  Verrier,  i 
other  observers.     He  not  only  shows  that  the  orbits  of  meteort 
are  quite  coincident  with  those  of  comets,  and  that  the  f 


object  may  appear  to  us  at  one  time  as  a  comet  and  at  anotheri 
as  a  shower  of  meteors,  but  he  proves  also  by  a  highly-el^^nt 
mathematical  calculation  that  the  scattered  cosmical  masses  knova 
to  ns  by  the  name  of  nebul*  would,  ii'  in  their  journey  througb 
the  universe  they  were  to  come  within  the  powerful  attractioi 
of  our  sun,  be  fonned  into  comets,  and  these  again  into  mot^rii 
showers. 

We  should  be  carried  away  too  fai-  from  our  subject  were  i 
to  enter  fidly  into  the  consideration  of  this  bold  and  ingenioai 
theory  of  the  Milan  astronomer,  supported  though  it  be  by  ( 
series  of  faets ;  but  while  we  refer  the  reader  to  vol.  xx.  of  "  Ni 
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turwisaeiiBcIiaftliclien  YolkBbucher"  by  A.  Bernstein,  in  which 
this  subject,  ^^  die  Bfithsel  der  Stemschnuppen  nnd  der  Kometen," 
is  fully  treated  of  in  a  very  clear  and  attractive  manner,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  following  short  statement  of  Schiaparelli's 
theory : 

Nebulffi  are  composed  of  cosmical  matter  in  which  as  yet 
there  is  no  central  point  of  concentration,  and  which  has  not 
become  sufficiently  dense  to  form  a  celestial  body  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  The  diffuse  substance  of  these  cosi^ical  clouds 
is  very  loosely  hung  together ;  its  particles  are  widely  separated, 
thus  constituting  masses  of  enormous  extent,  some  of  which 
have  taken  a  regular  form,  and  some  not.  As  these  nebulous 
clouds  may  be  supposed  to  have,  like  our  sun,  a  motion  in  space,* 
it  will  sometimes  happen  that  such  a  doud  comes  within  reach 
of  the  power  of  attraction  of  our  sun.  The  attraction  acts  more 
powerfully  on  the  preceding  part  of  the  nebula  than  on  the  far- 
ther and  following  portion ;  and  the  nebula  while  still  kt  a  great 
distance  begins  to  lose  its  original  spherical  form,  and  becomes 
considerably  elongated.  Other  portions  of  the  nebulous  m^ 
follow  continuously  the  preceding  part,  imtil  the  sphere  is  con- 
verted into  a  long  cylinder,  the  foremost  part  of  which,  that 
toward  the  sun^  is  denser  and  more  pointed  than  the  following 
part,  which  retains  a  portion  of  its  original  breadth.  As  it 
nears  the  sun,  this  transformation  of  the  nebulous  cloud  be- 
comes more  complete:  illuminated  by  the  sim,  the  preceding 
part  appears  to  us  as  a  dense  nucleus,  and  the  following  part, 
turned  away  from  the  sun,  as  a  long  tail,  curved  in  consequence 
of  the  lateral  motion  preserved  by  the  nebula  during  its  progress. 
Out  of  the  original  spherical  nebula,  quite  unconnected  with  our 
solar  system,  a  comet  has  been  formed,  which  in  its  altered  con- 
dition will  either  pass  through  our  system  to  wander  again  in 
space,  or  else  remain  as  a  permanent  member  of  our  planetary 
system.  The  form  of  the  orbit  in  which  it  moves  depends  on 
the  original  speed  of  the  cloud,  its  distance  from  the  sun,  and 
the  direction  of  its  motion,  and  thus  its  path  may  be  elliptical, 
hyperbolical,  or  parabolical ;  in  the  last  two  cases,  the  comet  ap- 
pears only  once  in  our  system,  and  then  returns  to  wander  in  the 
realms  of  space ;  in  the  former  case,  it  abides  with  us,  and  ac- 
complishes its  course  round  the  sun,  like  the  planets,  in  a  certain 
fixed  period  of  years.    From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  orbits  of 
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comets  may  occur  at  every  possible  angle  to  that  of  the  earth, 
and  that  their  motion  will  be  sometimes  progressive  and  some- 
times retrograde. 

The  history  of  the  cosmical  dond  does  not,  however,  end 
with  its  transformation  into  a  comet.  Schiaparelli  shows  in  a 
striking  manner  that,  as  a  comet  is  not  a  solid  mass,  but  oonsists 
of  particles  each  possessing  an  independent  motion,  the  head  or 
nucleus  nearer  the  sun  must  necessarily  complete  its  orbit  in  less 
time  than  the  more  distant  portions  of  the  tail.  The  tail  wiD 
therefore  lag  behind  the  nucleus  in  the  course  of  the  comet's 
revolution,  and  the  comet,  becoming  more  and  more  elongated, 
will  at  last  be  either  partially  or  entirely  resolved  into  a  ring  of 
meteors.  In  this  way  the  whole  path  of  the  comet  becomes 
strewed  with  portions  of  its  mass,  with  those  small  dark  meteoric 
bodies  which,  when  penetrating  the  earth's  atmosphere,  become 
luminous,  and  appear  as  Ming  stars.  Instead  of  the  comet, 
there  now  revolves  round  the  sun  a  broad  ring  of  meteoric 
stones,  which  occasion  the  phenomena  we  every  year  observe  as 
the  August  meteors.  Whether  this  ring  be  continuous,  and  the 
meteoric  masses  strewed  along  the  whole  course  of  the  path  of 
the  original  comet,  or  whether  the  individual  meteors,  as  in  the 
November  shower,  have  not  filled  up  entirely  the  whole  o^bit, 
but  are  still  partially  in  the  form  of  a  comet,  is  in  the  transfor- 
mation of  a  cosmical  cloud  through  the  influence  of  the  sun  only 
a  question  of  time ;  in  com*se  of  years  the  matter  composing  a 
comet  which  describes  an  orbit  round  the  sun  must  be  dispersed 
over  its  whole  path ;  if  the  original  orbit  ie  eUtpticalj  an  eUiptie 
ring  of  meteors  will  graduaJly  he  formed  from  the  stibstanoe  of 
the  com£t  of  the  mm/e  size  and  form  as  the  original  orbit. 

Schiaparelli  has  in  fact  discovered  so  close  a  resemblance 
between  the  path  of  the  August  meteors  and  that  of  the  comet 
of  1862,  No.  m.,  that  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to  their 
complete  identity.  The  meteors  to  which  we  owe  the  annual 
display  of  falling  stars  on  the  10th  of  August  are  not  distributed 
equally  along  the  whole  course  of  their  orbit ;  it  is  still  possible 
to  distinguish  the  agglomeration  of  meteoric  particles  which 
originally  formed  the  cometary  nucleus  from  the  other  less  dense 
parts  of  the  comet ;  thus  in  the  year  1862  the  denser  portion  of 
this  ring  of  meteors  through  which  the  earth  passes  annually  od 
the  10th  of  August,  and  which  causes  the  display  of  falling  stars, 
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was  seen  in  the  form  of  a  comet,  with  head  and  tail  as  the  densest 
parts,  approached  the  sim  and  earth  in  the  course  of  that  month. 
Oppolzer,  of  Vienna,  calcolated  with  great  accuracy  the  orbit  of 
this  comet,  which  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Schiaparelli  had 
previously  calculated  the  orbit  of  the  meteoric  ring  to  which  the 
shooting-stars  of  the  10th  of  August  belong  before  they  are 
drawn  into  the  earth's  atmosphere.  T^e  almost  perfect  identity 
of  the  two  orbits  justifies  Schiaparelli  in  the  bold  assertion  that 
the  comet  qflS62y  No.  III.,  is  no  other  than  the  remams  of  the 
comet  otU  of  which  the  meteoric  rmg  of  the  10th  of  August  hae 
teen  formed  in  the  conree  of  twne.  The  difference  between  the 
comet's  nucleus  and  its  tail  that  has  now  been  formed  into  a 
ring,  consists  m  that,  while  the  denser  meteoric  mass  forming  the 
head  approaches  so  near  the  eigrth  once  in  every  himdred  and 
twenty  years  as  to  be  visible  in  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun,  the 
more^dely-scattered  portion  of  the  tail  composing  the  ring  re- 
mains invisible,  even  though  the  earth  passes  through  it  annually 
on  the  10th  of  August.  Only  fragments  of  this  ring,  composed 
of^dark  meteoric  particles,  become  visible  as  shooting-stars  when 
they  penetrate  our  atmosphere  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,*and 
ignite  by  the  compression  of  the  air. 

A  doud  of  meteors  of  such  a  character  can  naturally  only  be 
observed  as  a  meteor-shower  when  in  the  nodes  of  its  orbit — 
that  i%to  say,  in  those  points  where  it  crosses  the  earth's  orbit — 
and  then  only  when  the  earth  is  also  there  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  the  meteors  pass  through  our  atmosphere.  The  nebula  com- 
ing within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  our  solar  system  would,  at 
its  nearest  approach  to  the  sun  (perihelion),  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing portions  of  its  orbit,  appear  as  a  cornet^  and  when  it  grazed 
the  earth's  atmosphere  would  be  seen  as  a  ehower  of  meteors. 

Calculation  shows  that  jthis  ring  of  meteors  is  about  10,949 
millions  of  miles  in  its  greatest  diameter.  As  the  meteoric  showei 
of  the  10th  of  August  lasts  about  six  hours,  and  the  earth  trav- 
els at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  in  a  second,  it  follows  that  the 
breadth  of  this  ring  at  the  place  where  the  earth  crosses  it  is 
4,043,520  miles.  In  Fig.  221,  A  B  represents  a  portion  of  the 
orbit  of  the  comet  of  1862,  ISo.  III.,  which  is  identical  with  that 
(Fig.  219)  of  the  August  shower. 

The  calculations  of  Schiaparelli,  Oppolzer,  Peters,  and  Le 
Vender,  |Mtve  also  discovered  the  comet  producing  the  meteors 
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of  the  November  shower,  and  have  found  it  in  the  email  comeil 
of  1866,  No.  I.,  first  observed  by  Tempel,  of  Marseilles.  It*  | 
transfonnation  into  a  ring  of  meteors  has  not  proceeded  nearly  f 
so  far  as  that  of  the  comet  of  18^2,  No.  III.     lie  exietence  is  of  1 


a  much  more  recent  date ;  and,  therefore,  the  dispersion  of  the 
meteonc  particles  along  the  orbit,  and  the  consequent  formation 
of  the  ring,  is  but  slightly  developed. 

According  to  Le  Terrier,  a  oosmical  nebulous  cloud  entered 
onr  eystem  in  Jannaty,  126,  and  passed  so  near  the  pUoet  Un- 
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UU8  as  to  be  brought  by  its  attraction  into  an  elliptic  orbit  round 
the  snn.  This  orbit  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  comet  discovered 
by  Tempel,  and  calculated  by  Oppolzer,  and  is  identical  with 
that  in  which  the  November  group  of  meteors  make  their  revo- 
lution.    ^ 

Since  that  time,  this  cosmical  cloud,  in  the  form  of  a  comet, 
has  completed  fifty-two  revolutions  round  the  sun,  without  its 
existence  being  otiierwise  made  known  than  by  the  loss  of  an 
immense  number  of  its  components,  in  the  form  of  shooting- 
stars,  as  it  crossed  the  earth's  path  in  each  revolution,  or  in  the 
month  of  November  in  every  thirty-three  years.  It  was  only 
in  its  last  revolution,  in  the  year  1866,  that  this  meteoric  cloudy 
now  forming  part  of  our  solar  system,  was  first  seen  as  a  comet. 

The  orbit  of  this  comet  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  Au- 
gust meteors,  extending  at  the  aphelion  as  far  as  the  orbit  of 
Uranus,  while  the  perihelion  is  nearly  as  &r  from  the  sim  as  our 
earth.  The  comet  completes  its  revolution  in  about  thirty-three 
years  and  three  months,  and  encoimters  the  earth's  orbit  as  it 
is  approaching  the  sim  toward  the  end  of  September.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  group  of  small  meteoric  bodies,  which  form  a 
very  broad  and  long  tail,  through  which  the  earth  passes  on  the 
13th  of  November.  Those  particles  which  come  in  contact  with 
the  earth,  or  approach  so  near  as  to  be  attracted  into  its  atmos- 
phere, become  ignited,  and  appear  as  falling  stars.  As  the  earth 
encounters  the  comet's  tail,  or  meteoric  shower,  for  three  suc- 
cessive years  at  the  same  place,  we  must  conclude  the  comet's 
track  to  have  the  enormous  length  of  1,772  millions  of  miles. 
In  Fig.  221,  C  D  represents  a  portion  of  the  orbit  of  this  comet 
which  is  identical  with  the  orbit  (Fig.  220)  of  the  November 
meteors.  • 

By  the  side  of  these  important  conclusions,  which  the  obser- 
vation and  acuteness  of  modem  astronomers  have  been  able  to 
make  concerning  the  nature  and  mutual  oonnection  of  nebulae, 
comets,  meteors,  and  balls  of  fire,  the  results  of  spectrum  analy- 
sis as  applied  to  meteors  will  seem  to  be  exceedingly  scant.  This 
is  easy  to  understand  when  we  reflect  how  rapidly  these  fiery 
,  meteors  rush  through  our  atmosphere,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to 
lay  hold  of  them  with  the  qpeetrotoope  daring  their  imtanta- 
neous  apparition.  Before  the  instrument  can  be  directed  to  a 
meteor  or  ball  of  fire,  and  the  focus  adjusted,  the  object  has  die- 
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appeared  from  view.  The  application,  therefore,  of  spectmm 
analysis  to  these  fleeting  visitors  is  left  almost  entirely  to  chanoe, 
and  is  mainly  confined  to  those  nights  in  which  yearly,  or  at  cer- 
tain known  periods,  an  extraordinary  shower  of  &Uiiig  stars  is 
expected  to  occur.  ^ 

In  the  year  1865,  Alexander  Herschel  drew  attention  to  the 
expected  fkll  of  meteors  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  suggested  that 
they  should  be  observed  with  the  spectroscope,  on  the  ground 
that  some  few  spectroscopic  observations  previously  made  had 
shown  the  spectrum  of  a  meteor  to  be  a  continuous  one,  without 
any  dark  lines.  Browning,  a  master  in  the  art  of  constmcting 
spectrum  apparatus,  undertook  the  investigation,  and  observed 
in  the  nights  of  the  9th  and  10th  of  August,  as  well  as  during 
the  early  morning  hours  of  the  14th  of  November,  at  his  observa- 
tory at  Upper  Holloway,  near  London,  as  many  as  seventy  spec- 
tra of  meteors  and  their  trains. 

The  hand-spectroscope  of  Huggins,  described  at  p.  332,  and 
represented  in  Fig.  173,  as  constructed  by  Browning  for  the 
direct  observation  of  the  solar  appendages  during  an  eclipse,  is 
well  adapted  for  these  investigations ;  but  a  still  better  instru- 
ment is  that  drawn  in  Fig.  222,  especially  constructed  by  Brown- 

Fio.S». 


JBrownfog'B  Meteor  Speetrosoope. 


ing  for  his  own  use  in  the  observation  of  meteors,  in  which  the 
apparent  angle  caused  by  the  velocity  of  the  meteor  is  dimin- 
ished, and  which,  on  accoimt  of  the  large  field  of  view,  greatly 
&cilitates  the  observation  of  a  falling  star. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  direct-vision  compound  prism 
P,  and  a  plano-concave  cylindrical  lens  L.    M„  M,,  M,  denote 
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three  successive  places  in  the  flight  of  a  meteor,  and  m„  m„  m, 
show  the  path  of  the  rays  from  the  meteor  to  the  lens  L,  while 
the  dotted  lines  indicate  the  conrse  tak^n  by  the  rays  in  their 
passage  through  the  refracting  media.  The  ray  m^  reaches  the 
eye  viewing  it  through  the  prism  at  the  same  moment  as  the  ray 
m, ;  the  eye,  therefore,  commands  the  large  space  in  the  heavens 
included  between  M,  and  M,,  and  can  observe  accordingly  a 
meteor  shooting  over  that  space  without  the  instrument  being 
moved.  In  such  a  spectroscope  the  meteor  appears  to  be  station- 
ary, and  its  spectrum  can  be  observed  without  diliiculty.  Brown- 
ing was  able  with  this  instrument  to  observe  the  spectra  of  some 
fireballs  thrown  into  the  air  only  a  few  feet  from  hhn.  Although 
the  angular  velocity  of  such  balls  was  very  great,  yet  the  charac- 
teristic lines  of  their  component  metals,  barium,  strontium,  etc., 
were  very  clearly  seen.  If  a  bi-concave  lens  of  longer  focus  than 
the  cylindrical  lens  be  placed  immediately  in  front  of  L,  and 
turned  toward  the  heavens,  rays  of  a  still  greater  convergence, 
reaching  beyond  M^  and  M,,  will  be  brought  within  tU^  range 
of  the  eye,  and  the  field  of  view  of  the  instrument  considerably 
increased  by  this  means. 

Instead  of  observing  the  spectrum  with  the  unassisted  eye,  a 
small  telescope  may  be  employed,  the  position  and  direction  of 
which  with  regard  to  the  prisms  is  represented  in  Fig.  173. 

In  conducting  these  investigations,  Browning  directed  the 
instrument  to  that  point  in  the  heavens  whence  the  meleors 
proceeded,  and  thus  succeeded  in  retaining  a  few  of  the  great 
number  that  fell  in  the  field  of  the  spectroscope,  and  observing 
the  character  of  their  spectra. 

The  spectra  of  the  heads  of  the  meteors  were  mostly  continu- 
ous, in  wliich  aU  the  prismatic  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum  were 
visible  excepting  violet.  In  certain  instances,  however,  the  yel- 
low preponderated  in  the  spectrum ;  in  others  the  spectrum  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  one  homogeneous  yellow  hue,  though 
nearly  every  other  color,  fi^m  red  to  green,  was  very  fsuntly  vis- 
ible. In  two  instances  the  spectrum  presented  a  homogeneous 
green  tint.  No  remarkable  difference  in  the  light  of  the  nuclei 
of  the  August  and  November  meteors  was  perceptible. 

In  most  of  the  August  meteors  only  one  yellow  line  of  in- 
tense brilliancy  remained  in  the  spectrum  of  the  tail  or  track  of 
light  left  behind,  when  it  began  to  dissipate — ^the  unmistakable 
28 
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sign  of  the  presence  of  Inmmous  gas,  a  line  which  conld  only  be 
compared  to  the  line  of  glowing  sodium. 

Li  the  November  pieteors,  on  the  oontraiy,  the  spectnun  of 
the  train  was  characterized  by  continuity  and  breadth,  but  by  a 
deficiency  of  color.  The  light,  which  was  mostly  blue,  green,  or 
steel-gray,  appeared  in  general  to  be  homogeneous ;  but  this  ap- 
pearance might  arise  from  the  light  being  too  weak  to  yield  a 
visible  spectrum,  as  in  the  case  of  stars  below  the  second  and 
third  magnitude,  where  the  red  and  blue  rays  are  wanting  in  the 
spectrum,  though  doubtless  present  in  the  %ht  of  the  star.  The 
yellow  line  given  by  the  train  of  the  August  meteors  was  alto- 
gether absent  in  that  of  the  November  meteors. 

The  principal  result  of  these  investigations  is  confined,  there- 
fore, to  die  establishment  of  the  fetct  that  meteors  consist  of  in- 
candescent solid  bodies,  and  that  a  difference  is  discernible  in  the 
diemical  composition  of  the  August  and  November  meteoric 
lowers. 

The  November  shower  of  1868  was  observed  by  SecchL 
Among  the  numerous  meteors  that  left  a  train  of  light  behind 
them  was  one  the  track  of  which  lasted  fifteen  minutes,  and  was 
«t  first  sufficiently  bright  to  aUow  of  examination  by  a  prism. 
Becchi  found  the  spectrum  to  be  discontinuous,  and  the  principal 
bright  bands  and  lines  were  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue.  Be- 
dsides this  observation,  Secchi  was  so  fortunate  as  to  see  two 
mefeors  in  the  spectroscope :  the  magnesium  line  appeared  with 
great  distinctness,  besides  which  some  lines  were  also  seen  in  the 
red. 

On  accoimt  of  the  great  difficulty  of  observing  meteors  with 
a  narrow  setting  of  the  slit,  ordinary  spectroscopes  are  not  suited 
to  this  purpose.  The  handnspectroscope  described  %t  p.  332, 
however,  cannot  show  any  sharp  lines,  even  when  the  meteor 
contains  elements  which  in  an  ordinary  spectroscope  would  yield 
bright  lines.*  The  only  resource,  therefore,  is  to  substitute  a 
cylindrical  lens  for  the  slit,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 
apparatus  of  this  kind  will  be  employed  in  future  with  great 
isuccess  in  the  investigation  of  meteors  by  means  of  spectrum 
analysis. 

*  [In  the  case  of  meteors  which  have  a  small  apparent  ^ameter,  the  bri^t  images 
appear  sufficiently  narrow  for  identification,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  when  tiie  in> 
Istniment  is  directed  to  diBtant  fireworln.] 
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70.  Spbgtbum  of  Liohtnino. 

From  the  close  oonnection  between  lightning  and  the  electric 
spark,  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that  a  flash  of  lightning  would 
yield  a  spectrum  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  ordinary  electric  di£h 
charge  when  passed  tlurongh  the  air,  and  that  it  would  therefore 
consist  of  the  bright  lines  belonging  to  the  atmospheric  air,  and 
therefore  preeminently  those  of  nitrogen.  This  was,  in  fitct, 
proved  to  be  the  case  by  Oaptain  Hersohel  during  a  storm  when 
the  flashes  of  lightning  were  very  numerous,  on  which  occasion 
he  found,  by  the  use  of  a  handnspectroscope  (Fig.  172),  that, 
among  the  numberless  bright  lines  visible,  the  blue  nitrogen  line 
was  the  brightest,  while  the  red  line  of  hydrogen,  H  Oy  was  also 
present.  Besides  this  spectrum  of  lines,  ihere  was  visible  at  the 
same  time  a  bright  continuous  spectrum  exhibiting  the  principal 
colors. 

The  ordinary  spectrum  of  lightning  produces  the  impression 
of  green  and  blue,  or  rather  of  greenish-blue ;  but,  as  in  bright 
flashes  all  the  prismatic  colors  are  visible,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  part  between  the  lines  E  and  F  is  so  much  brighter  than 
the  rest  as  to  cause  the  impression  of  those  colors  to  predominate 
in  the  spectrum.  The*  variation  of  relative  brightness  of  the  con- 
tinuous spectrum  and  of  the  spectrum  of  lines  is  very  surprising :  at 
times  the  lines  are  scarcely  visible ;  and  at  other  times,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lines,  there  is  scarcely  any  spectrum  to  be  seen. 

The  difliculty  of  distinguishing  the  many  fiunter  lines  is  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  instantaneous  character  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Before  a  certain  Vne  has  been  selected,  the  faint  im- 
pression upon  the  retina  has  disappeared,  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  line  half  determined  upon  has  passed  away  before  another 
flash  succeeds,  so  that  there  remains  no  standard  of  comparison. 

The  most  complete  observations  that  have  yet  been  made  on 
the  spectra  of  lightning  are  those  by  Prof.  Eundt,  of  Zurich,  by 
whom  upward  of  flfty  flashes  of  lightning  have  at  different  times 
been  observed  with  a  pocket^spectrosoope.  In  addition  to  the 
spectra  consisting  of  bright  lines,  there  always  appeared  other 
spectra  formed  of  a  great  number  of  fistinter  bands,  somewhat 
broader  than  the  lines,  and  disposed  regularly  at  equal  intervals 
one  from  another. 

The'spectra  of  lines  consisted  of  one  and  sometimes  of  two 
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lines  in  the  extreme  red,  a  few  very  bright  lines  in  the  green, 
and  some  less  bright  in  the  blue,  besides  a  still  greater  number 
much  fistinter,  most  of  which,  however,  were  sharply  defined. 
The  spectra  of  different  flashes  were  so  £Ekr  different,  that  while 
certain  lines  were  very  brilliant  in  one  flash,  they  were  entirely 
wanting  in  another,  where  they  were  replaced  by  a  set  of  lines 
which  were  inviBible  in  many  other  flashes. 

The  spectra  of  bands  were  quite  as  dissimilar,  the  colored 
bands  in  some  flashes  appearing  in  the  blue  and  violet ;  in  others 
in  the  green  as  well,  and  occasionally  only  in  the  red. 

In  most  cases  each  flash  had  only  one  of  these  spectra.  The 
spectra  of  lines  were  usually  given  by  the  forked  flashes,  while 
aheet-lightning  yielded  the  spectra  of  bands.  In  only  two  cases 
did  the  same  flash  flrst  give  a  bright  spectrum  of  lines  veiy 
sharply  defined,  and  then  suddenly  show  a  spectrum  of  bands 
evenly  distributed  throughout. 

The  two  kinds  of  spectra  correspond  with  the  different  colors 
in  which  both  descriptions  of  lightning  appear  to  the  unassisted 
eye :  the  light  of  forked  lightning  is  usually  white,  while  that  of 
sheet-lightning  is  mostly  red,  but  sometimes-  violet  and  bluish. 
This  is  in  conformity  with  the  different  colors  exhibited  by  the 
discharges  of  electrical  machines,  according  to  the  form  in  which 
they  appear,  whether  as  a  spark  or  a  brush  of  light.  While  the 
light  of  a  spark  discharged  into  the  air  is  more  or  less  white  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  bodies  between  which  it  passes,  the 
color  of  the  electric  brush  is  red  or  violet,  and  that  of  the 
electric  glow  is  violet  or  bluish.  The  light  of  the  electric  spark 
always  gives  a  spectrum  of  lines,  while  that  of  the  brush  or  glow 
discharge  exhibits  a  spectrum  of  bands. 

The  investigations  of  Eimdt  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
difference  in  the  spectra  of  lightning  depends  upon  the  mode  in 
which  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  is  discharged,  whether 
through  the  earth  or  between  the  clouds.  When  an  electric 
clpud  dbcharges  itself  into  the  earth,  the  discharge  occurs  at  a 
state  of  high  tension,  and,  accompanied  by  a  great  development 
of  heat,  darts  to  the  ground  in  i3ie  form  of  a  forked  fiash,  passing 
on  its  way  through  the  atmospheric  air,  that  is  to  say,  through  a 
gaseous  mixture  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  watery  vapor,  and  carbonic 
acid.  According  as  one  or  other  or  several  together  of  these 
gases  are  raised  by  the  flash  to  a  glowing  state,  the  spectrum  of 
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the  lightning  assumes  a  different  form^  When,  on  the  contrary, 
the  discharge  takes  place  from  one  cloud  into  another,  it  occurs 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  brush,  because  in  consequence  of  the 
previous  electrical  attraction  both  clouds  have  received  pointed 
and  indented  forms,  and  in  such  circumstances  a  high  degree  of 
tension  is  rarely  attained,  and  the  current  frequently  passes  as  a 
rapid  succession  of  discharges  which  take  the  form  of  a  brush  of 
light.  The  various  kinds  of  electrical  discharges  are  accom-^ 
panied  by  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  report ;  if  in  the  form 
of  a  spark,  it  is  well  known  that  a  single  sharp  crack  is  heard ; 
the  brush  discharge  is  never  accompanied  by  a  single  dap,  but 
always  by  a  hissing  or  rushing  noise,  with  a  series  of  faint  cracks 
in  rapid  succession :  the  glow-discharge  is  perfectly  noiseless. 

All  these  phenomena  lead  to  a  simple  explanation  of  the 
various  kinds  of  lightning,  whether  in  the  form  of  forked  flashes^ 
sheet-lightning,  or  summer-lightning,  as  well  as  of  the  soirnds 
by  which  they  are  accompanied,  of  the  simple  clap  and  the  peal 
of  thimder ;  but  the  few  observations  vet  made  upon  the  spectra 
of  Ughtning  suggest  a  number  of  questions  which  can  only  be 
answered  by  a  series  of  additional  observations. 

71.  Speotbuh  of  the  Aubora  Bobealis. 

The  splendid  phenomena  exhibited  by  a  brilliant  display  of 
the  Aurora  Borealis  are  always  accompanied  by  a  greater  or  less 
disturbance  of  the  magnetic  needle,  so  that  the  Aurora  has  long 
been  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  noiseless  passage  of  dec* 
tricity  through  the  rarefied  portions  of  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere — a  kind  of  glow-discharge  or  electric  display,  such  as 
is  exhibited  by  discharging  a  quantity  of  electricity  through  a 
Oeissler's  tube  filled  with  highly-rarefied  air. 

o 

Angstrom's  spectrum  observations  of  this  object  do  not  seem 
to  confirm  this  conjecture,  for  the  luminous  arch  skirting  the 
dark  segment,  and  never  absent  in  a  faint  show  of  Aurora,  gives 
a  spectrum  of  one  bright  line  situated  to  the  left  of  the  well- 
known  calcium  group  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Besides  this  com- 
paratively very  intense  line,  Angstrom  observed,  with  a  wider 
slit,  traces  of  three  very  Mat  bands  reaching  nearly  to  the  Fraun- 
hofer  F-line,  but  only  once  did  fiunt  lines  appear  in  this  region 
during  the  undulations  of  a  very  flickering  arch.    The  light  of 
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the  Aurora  BorealiB  is  therefore  almost  homogeneous  (monochro- 
matic). A  s[>ecial  mterest  attaches  to  these  observations,  made 
in  the  winter  of  1867-68,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  zodiacal 
light  gave  the  same  line  as  observed  by  Angstrom  for  a  week 
together,  in  March,  1867,  at  IJpsala,  where  it  was  seen  with  re- 
markable intensity  for  that  latitude,  and  in  one  brilliant  starlight 
night,  when  the  whole  heavens  appeared  to  be  phosphorescent, 
traces  of  this  homogeneous  light  were  visible  in  the  spectroscope, 
from  the  faint  light  proceeding  from  all  parts  of  the  sky. 

The  bright  line  mentioned  above,  the  place  of  which  has 
been  determined  by  Struve  to  be  iTo.  1259  of  Kirchhoff 's  scale 
(between  D  and  E),  with  a  probable  error  of  ten  or  fifteen 
imits,  corresponds,  according  to  Angstrom,  to  a  wave-length  of 
0.0005567  of  a  millimetre,  and  is  not  coincident  with  any  known 

o 

line  of  a  terrestrial  element.  This  line  is  introduced  into  Ang- 
strom's spectrum  of  the  telluric  lines,  Fig.  95,  as  a  dotted  line 
between  8  and  E  at  556.    (  Vide  Plate  VT.) 

The  display  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  on  the  15th  of  April,  1869, 
visible  in  Western  Europe,  Kussia,  and  America,  and  which  at 
New  York  exhibited  an  appearance  of  extraordinaiy  beauty,  was 
observed  there  by  Prof.  Wihlock  with  the  spectroscope.  In  op- 
position to  the  observations  made  in  Europe,  he  found  the  spec- 
trum to  consist  of  five  bright  lines,  the  positions  of  which  he  has 
determined,  according  to  Huggins's  scale,  to  be  1280, 1400,  1550, 
1680,  and  2640.  The  divisions  of  Kirchhoff^s  scale  1247,  1351, 
and  1473,  correspond  to  the  first  three  numbers,  consequently 
Winlock's  spectrum  of  the  Aurora  approaches  very  closely  the 
representation  given  in  Plate  IX.,  No.  3,  where  it  stands  in  con- 
nection with  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  No.  2,  and  that  of  the 
prominences  No.  1,  as  observed  by  Young  in  the  total  eclipse  of 
the  7th  of  August,  1869.  Of  these  lines  the  third  (1474  K.)  is 
the  brighest.  The  spectrum  of  the  Aurora  has  been  repeatedly 
observed  in  America  by  D.  K.  Winder.  A  bright  line  in  the 
yellow  was  nearly  always  seen  by  him  close  to  D,  but  less  refran- 
gible, and  was  coincident  with  one  of  the  dark  lines  in  the  tellu- 
ric group  which  appears  in  the  solar  spectrum  when  the  sun  is 
near  the  horizon ;  beside  this  line,  there  was  a  feinter  one  in  the 
green,  and  on  one  occasion  a  line  appeared  also  in  the  red. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  was  observed  by  Eayet  and  Sorel  on  the 
15th  and  16th  of  April,  1869,  when  the  spectrum  showed  very 
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dearly  the  characteristic  auroral  line  (wave-lengthy  5567  ten  mill- 
ionth of  a  millimetre — ^Angstrom),  as  well  as  the  atmospheric 
lines. 

The  Aurora  of  the  6th  of  October,  1869,  was  examined  by 
Flogel  with  the  spectroscope.  On  this  occasion  also  the  light 
appeared  to  be  homogeneous,  though  with  a  moderate  opening 
of  the  slit  the  spectrum  showed  only  the  yellow  characteristic 
Uhe,  the  position  of  which  was  estimated  at  about  1230  (E.). 
When  the  slit  was  opened  as  much  as  1.3  millimetre,  a  &int 
green  light  made  its  appearance,  which  was  roughly  estimated  to 
extend  as  &r  as  the  F-line.  This  light  could  not  be  concentrated 
into  a  line  of  light  by  any  contraction  of  iiie  slit.  "No  such  faint 
light  was  perceptible  in  the  direction  of  the  red,  a  fact  which 
precludes  the  possibility  oi  this  light  being  occasioned  by  some 
steUar  light  finding  its  way  into  the  spectro8c6pe  through  the 
sUt.* 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1870,  a  display  of  the  Aurora  was  ex- 
amined by  A.  Schmidt,  at  Lennep  (Rhenish  Provinces).  The 
spectrum  here,  again,  consisted  of  one  remarkably  bright  and 
broad  line,  somewhat  to  the  right  of  D  toward  E,  which  varied 
in  intensity,  at  times  appearing  very  &int,  and  immediately  after- 
ward shining  out  with  great  brilliancy.  From  the  neighborhood 
of  this  line  to  F,  there  stretched  a  continuous  band,  which  became 
resolved  firequently  into  three  lines,  bright,  though  &inter  than 
the  first  line. 

A  magnificent  exhibition  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  visible 
on  the  24th  and  25th  of  October,  1870,  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  which  for  beauty  and  extent  has  hardly  ever  been  ex- 
ceeded in  this  portion  of  the  globe.  On  the  24th  of  October  it 
extended  over  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  sky,  and 

*  [The  speotram  of  the  Aurora  was  obseired  bj  Mr.  EUery,  of  Melbourne,  on  AprU 
6, 1870.  "The  red  streamers,**  he  writes,  '*  were  gorgeous,  and  emitted  light  enough 
to  read  a  newspaper  bj.  The  most  remarkable  and  brightest  of  the  lines  in  the  speo- 
trum  was  a  red  line  more  refrangible  than  C ;  a  greenish  band  or  two  in  the  position 
of  the  green  calcium  lines,  and  a  cloud j  band,  more  refrangible,  appeared  as  if  irre- 
Bolyable  into  Unes.  The  dark  segment  rested  on  the  sea-horizon.  Above  this  was  an 
ardi  of  greenish  auroral  light,  and  from  a  well-defined  boundary  of  this  the  rose-colored 
streamers  started  senithward.  The  red  line  disappeared  immediatelj  the  spectroscope 
was  directed  to  anj  point  below  this  boundary,  and  only  the  green  lines  remained.  The 
loss  and  reappearance  of  the  red  line  was  aii  sharp  as  posdble  as  the  slit  passed  from 
the  red  to  the  grem  region.**] 
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covered  more  than  a  foiulh  of  the  whole  horizon.  Upon  the 
Imnmous  red  background  there  appeared  three  deep-red  stream- 
ers very  sharply  defined,  fo  which  the  doudless  heavens  and 
the  brilliancy  of  the  stars  upon  the  red  sky  gave  an  additional 
splendor. 

On  the  25th  of  October  the  phenomenon  ofiTered  the  rare 
spectacle  of  an  auroral  crown.  A  nnmber  of  flaming  streamers  of 
the  Aurora,  which  shot  out  on  all  sides,  were  united  at  a  point  fci 
the  heavens  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  zenith.  On  that  evening 
aU  the  large  streamers,  most  of  which  were  of  a  crimson  hue, 
crossed  by  white  rays,  converged  toward  that  central  point  which 
preserved  unchanged  its  position  with  regard  to  the  horizon.* 

Prof.  Forster,  of  Berlin,  found  that  the  spectrum  of  the  Au- 
rora of  the  25th  of  October  consisted  only  of  the  same  narrow 
greenish-yellow  *band  of  light  the  position  of  which  has  been 
already  determined,  and  which  is  not  coincident  with  any  of  the 
lines  of  known  elements.  In  those  portions,  however,  of  the  sky 
which  to  the  eye  seemed  imilluminated,  the  spectroscope  revealed 
very  clearly  the  characteristic  line  of  the  Aurora.  Dr.  Tietjen 
states  that  some  weeks  previously,  in  the  same  observatory,  upon 
evenings  when  no  trace  of  Aurora  was  visible,  the  spectroscope 
showed  the  same  line  in  several  places  in  the  sky. 

On  the  same  evening,  Capron  at  Guilford  observed  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  Aurora  a  very  bright  line  in  the  green,  which 
was  distinctly  visible  in  all  parts  of  the  sky,  but  which  appeared 
with  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  silver-white  rays  of  the  Aurora. 
Besides  this  line,  there  was  also  a  much  fainter  line  in  the  red, 
which  is  the  lithium  line. 

An  observer  at  St.  Mary  Church,  Torquay,  describes  the 
spectrum  as  consisting  of  four  lines  in  the  red  and  one  line  in  the 
green  ;  of  these  a  strongly-marked  red  line  was  near  O,  a  strongly- 
marked  pale-yellow  line  near  D,  a  paler  one  near  F,  and  a  still 
fainter  one  beyond ;  there  was  also  a  faint  contuinous  spectrum 
that  extended  from  D  to  beyond  F.  The  line  near  C  wras  the 
brightest  of  all  the  lines ;  in  position  and  color  it  lay  between 
the  red  lines  of  lithium  and  calcium.  The  observer  is  of  opinion 
that  two  spectra  were  here  superposed,  one  produced  by  the  red 
rays,  consisting  of  the  four  lines  and  the  faint  continuous  spec- 

*  This  point,  as  observed  at  Maidenhead,  was  situated  to  the  south  of  v  Cjgni,  bj 
one-third  of  the  distance  between  that  star  and  a  Cygni. — (Translators'  Note. 
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tram,  the  other  given  by  the  remaining  light,  showing  the  green- 
ish line  near  D. 

Gibbs,  observing  in  London  on  the  same  evening,  saw  only  a 
line  in  the  red  very  similar  to  the  C  line  (H  a),  and  another  line 
in  the  pale-green  part  of  the  spectrum. 

Elger,  in  Bedford,  also  observed  a  red  band  near  0,  a  very 
bright  white  band  near  D,  apparently  the  characteristic  line  of 
the  Aurora  mentioned  before  as  being  visible  on  the  25th  of 
October  in  every  portion  of  the  sky,  a  faint  and  ill-defined  line 
near  F,  as  well  as  an  exceedingly  faint  line  about  midway  between 
these  last  two  lines.  The  red  band  was  absent  from  the  spectrum 
of  the  white  rays  of  the  Aurora,  whereas  the  remaining  three 
lines  were  always  visible.  These  observations  establish  the 
supposition  that  the  different  rays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  produce 
different  spectra. 

On  the  same  evening  the  Aurora  was  observed  by  Zollner  at 
T/eipsic  with  one  of  Browning^s  miniature  spectroscopes  (Figs.  49 
and  172),  when  he  obtained  the  spectrum  represented  in  Fig.  223. 
In  order  to  collect  sufficient  light,  the  slit  was  opened  tolerably 
wide ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  approximate  estimate 
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of  the  position  of  the  lines  of  the  Aurora,  those  of  lithium  and 
sodium  were  produced  simultaneously  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp. 
The  line  (2)  in  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum  is  in  all  probability 
the  characteristic  auroral  line  (1474  K.) ;  the  red  line  (1)  in  this 
case  also  was  only  well  seen  when  the  instrument  was  directed 
to  those  parts  of  the  sky  which  appeared  to  be  deep  red,  while 
the  green  line  (2)  was  brilliant  in  every  part  of  the  Aurora.  In 
the  blue  parts  of  the  spectrum  the  faint  bands  a,  fi  were  only 
occasionally  seen,  of  which  the  most  striking  was  the  broad  dark 
band  iS  as  it  appeared  against  a  bright  background. 

The  English  observers  speak  of  some  remarkably  fiunt,  ill- 
defined  hrigJU  bands  near  F  and  a  little  beyond  it,  as  well  as  of 
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a  continaouB  spectrum  between  D  and  F ;  Zollner,  on  the  con- 
trary, regards  tiiese  ill-defined  bands  in  the  blue  as  the  remains 
of  the  continnons  spectrom  which  has  been  broken  up  bj  the 
dark  absorption  bands  o^  iS. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Aurora  that 
ZoUner  was  able  to  observe  in  ihs  wrnie  spectroscope  the  spectra 
of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid  in  Geissler's 
tubes ;  nevertheless  this  observer  was  convinced,  in  consequence 
of  the  simultaneous  observation  of  the  spectrmn  of  sodium  and 
that  of  lithium,  that  the  red  line  of  the  Aurora  (1)  was  not  coin- 
cident with  the  brightest  parts  in  the  spectra  of  imy  of  these  four 
gases.  It  is  more  refrangible  than  the  red  hydrogen  line  Ho, 
which  is  acknowledged  also  by  the  English  observers,  and  may 
possibly,  according  to  Zollner,  lie  near  the  position  of  the  group 

o  

of  dark  telluric  lines  a  (Angstrom,  Fig.  95,  Plate  VI.)*  situated 
between  C  and  D  in  the  solar  q>ectrum,  the  mean  wave-length 
of  which  is  0.0006279  of  a  millimetre. 

Since  the  chief  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  Aurora  Borealis 
are  not  found  to  be  coincident  with  those  of  any  of  the  spectra 
hitherto  observed  of  terrestrial  elements,  Zollner  concludes  that, 
if  the  light  developed  by  the  Aurora  be  chiefly  of  an  electric 
character  analogous  to  the  gases  made  luminous  in  a  vacuum- 
tube,  it  must  belong  to  a  temperature  lower  than  that  at  which  it 
is  possible  to  observe  the  spectra  of  gases  rendered  luminous  in 
a  Geissler's  tube.  Tfie  spectru/m,  of  the  Aurora  BoreaUs  is  not 
therefore  coincident  wi^h  amy  of  the  known  epectra  of  gases  of 
our  ai/mosphere^  heoamse  it  is  a  ypectnmi  of  cm  order  that  has  not 
yet  been  artificially  prodv^ced. 

For  a  further  explanation  of  the  mysterious  phenomenon  of 
the  Aurora  BoreaUs,  more  complete  measurements  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  various  lines  of  its  spectrum  are  necessary,  made  at 
various  distances  from  the  North  Pole,  especially  within  the  polar 
circle ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  physicists  will  feel  impelled  to 
test  by  suitable  experiments  the  ingenious  and  well-founded 
theory  of  Zollner,  and  compare  the  results  of  their  iuTestigations 
with  the  spectroscopic  observations  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 
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ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  INTERRUPTED  SPECIRA  OF  GASia 

BT  O.   JOHXSTONl    8T0KKT,  M.  A.,  F.  B.  8.* 


In  the  PhiUmphical  Magaame  for  Atigafit,  1868,  there  is  a 
paper  "  On  the  Internal  Motions  of  Gkwes,"  f  ^J  ^©  author  of 
the  following  communication^  in  which  a  comparison  is  instituted 
between  these  motions  and  the  phenomena  of  light,  from  which 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  lines  in  the  spectra  of  gases  are 
to  be  referred  to  periodic  motions  within  the  individual  mole- 
cules, and  not  ^  to  the  irregular  journeys  of  the  molecules  among 
one  another. 

Mr.  Stonej  thinks  it  possible  now  to  advance  another  step  in 
this  inquiry,  and  has  given  to  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  an  ac> 
count  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  founds  this  hope : 

A  pendulous  vibration,  according  to  the  meaning  which  has  been  given  to 
that  phrase  bj  Helmholtz,  is  snch  a  vibration  as  Is  executed  by  the  simple . 
oyoloidal  pendnlnm.    It  is,  accordingly,  one  in  which  the  relation  between 
the  displacement  of  each  particle  and  the  time  is  represented  bj  the  simple 
carve  of  sines,  of  which  the  eqaation  is — 

y  =  0«+C,  8in(a?+c),. 
where  y  —  Co  is  the  displacement  of  the  particle  fh>m  its  central  position ; 

Oi  is  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration ;  x  stands  for  Sir  _ ,  where  t  is  the  time 
from  a  fixed  epoch,  and  r  the  period  of  a  complete  doable  vibration ;  and  a 


*  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  read  January  9, 1871. 

f  In  reading  that  paper,  the  reader  is  requested  to  correct  16*  into  V\i  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  2. 
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is  a  constant  depending  on  the  phase  of  the  vibration  at  the  instant  which  is 
taken  as  the  epoch  from  which  t  is  measured. 

Now,  we  maj  not  assume  that  the  waves  impressed  on  the  ether  bj  one 
of  the  periodic  motions  within  a  molecule  of  a  gas  are  of  this  mmple  charac- 
ter. We  must  expect  them  to  be  usaallj  much  more  involved*  And,  what- 
ever may  h^>pen  to  be  the  intricacy  of  their  form  near  to  their  origin,  they 
will  retain  substantially  the  same  complex  character  so  long  as  they  advance 
through  the  open  undispersing  ether,  in  which  waves  of  all  lengths  travel  tt 
the  same  rate.  But  it  would  seem  that  a  very  different  state  of  things  mut 
arise  when  the  undulation  enters  a  dispersing  medium,  such  as  ^ass. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  undulation  "**  before  it  enters  the  glass  connsts  of 
plane- waves.  Then,  whatever  the  form  of  these  waves,  the  relation  hetweeo 
the  displacement  of  an  element  of  the  ether  and  the  time  may  be  represented 
by  some  curve  repeated  over  and  over  again.  This  curve  may  be  either  one 
oontinuous  curve,  or  parts  of  several  different  curves  joined  on  to  one 
another.  In  the  latter  case  (which  includes  the  other)  one  of  the  seoticns 
of  the  curve  may  be  represented  by  the  equations — 
y  =^9  (x)  from  ^  =  0  to  a;  =  9^1,     ^ 

y  =  ^1  («)  from x  =  Xitox  =  X9y    f  ^       ^  Qx 

and  so  on  to  C 

y  =  ^i  (jb)  from  aj  =  a?  to  a?  =  2ir,  ) 

y  being  the  displacement,  and  x  being  an  abbreviation  for  2ir— ,  where  r  is 

the  complete  periodic  time  of  one  wave. 

The  undulation  in  vacuo  will  then  be  represented,  aooording  to  Fourier's 
well-known  theorem,  by  tbe  following  series : 

y  =  Ao  +  Ai  cos  a;  +  As  cos  2a;  + 

(2) 


\ 


+  Bi  sin  a;  +  Bs  sin  2a;  +  . 
where  the  coefficients  are  obtained  from  equations  (1)  by  the  definite  integrals 


y  cos  nx^  dx=^  ttA,, 


y  sin  na?,  <fo  =  ttB, 


(3) 


Equation  (2),  the  equation  of  the  undulation  before  it  enters  the  glass, 
may  be  put  into  the  more  convenient  form — 

y  —  Ao  =  Oi  sin  (a?  +  ai)  +  Oj  sin  (2a?  +  a,)  -f       .       .       .     (4) 

where  y  —  Ao  is  the  displacement  from  the  position  of  rest,  and  the  new  con- 
stants are  related  to  those  of  equation  (2)  as  follows : 

0.  =  VA7fB:,        a.  =  tan-^ (5) 

Jt5. 


By  the  term  undidaiion  is  to  be  understood  a  series  of  waves. 


f 
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The  first  term  of  expansion  (4)  represents  a  pendulous  vibration  of  the 
fill]  period  r ;  the  remiuning  terms  represent  harmonics  of  this  vibration ; 
i.  e.,  theur  periodic  times  are  ^r,  ^r^  etc.  All  of  these  also  are  pendulous ;  so 
•  that  equation  (4)  is  equivalent  to  the  statement  that,  whatever  be  the  form  of 
,  the  plane  undulation  before  entering  the  glass,  it  maj  be  regarded  as  formed  bjr 
the  superposition  of  a  number  of  simple  pendulous  vibrations,  one  of  which 
has  the  tah  periodic  time  r,  while  the  others  are  harmonics  of  this  vibration. 

Moreover,  these  vibrations  will  coexist  in  a  state  of  mechanical  inde- 
pendence of  one  another,  if  the  disturbance  be  not  too  violent  for  the  legiti- 
mate employment  of  the  principle  of  the  superposition  of  small  motions. 
So  long  as  the  light  traverses  undispersing  space,  these  constituent  vibrations 
wiU  strictly  accompany  one  another,  since  in  open  space  waves  of  all  periods 
travel  at  the  same  velocity.  The  general  resulting  undulation  will  therefore 
here  retain  whatever  complicated  form  it  may  have  had  at  first  But  when 
the  undulation  enters  such  a  medium  as  glass,  in  which  waves  of  different 
periods  travel  at  different  rates,  the  constituent  vibrations  are  no  longer  able 
to  keep  together,  each  being  forced  to  advance  through  the  glass  at  a  speed 
depending  on  its  periodic  time.  Thus  there  arises  a  physical  resolution 
within  the  glass  of  series  (4)  into  its  constituent  terms.*  And  if  the  glass 
be  in  the  form  of  a  prism,  the  pendulous  undulations  corresponding  to  the 
successive  terms  of  series  (4)  wiU  emerge  in  different  directions,  so  that  each 
will  give  rise  to  a  separate  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  gas. 

We  thus  find  that  one  periodic  motion  in  the  molecules  of  the  incan- 
descent gas  may  be  the  source  of  a  whole  series  of  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
gas.    The  nth  of  these  lines  is  represented  by  the  term 

0,  sin  (1MB  +  a,), 

in  which  0»  is  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration ;  and  consequently  0.  represents 
the  brightness  of  the  line.  If  some  of  the  coefficients  of  series  (4)  vanish, 
the  corresponding  lines  are  absent  from  the  spectrum.  This  is  analogous  to 
the  funiliar  case  of  the  suppression  of  some  of  the  harmonics  in  mtlsio,  and 


*  Other  ezpaasioikB  similar  to  Fonrier^s  series  can  be  conceived,  in  which  the 
tenns,  instead  of  representing  pendulous  ribrations,  would  represent  vibrations  of  any 
other  prescribed  form ;  and  hence  a  doubt  may  arise  whether  the  physical  resolution 
dfeoted  by  the  prism  Is  into  the  terms  of  the  simpler  series.  That  it  Is  so  may,  per- 
haps, not  be  susceptible  of  demonstration ;  but  the  following  conaiderationa  seem  to 
show  it  to  be  probable  in  so  high  a  degree  that  it  Is  the  hypothesis  which  we  ought 
provisionally  to  accept  For,  first  the  form  of  the  emerging  ribrations  is  independent 
of  the  material  of  the  prism,  since  the  lines  correspond  to  the  same  wave-lengths  as 
seen  In  all  prisms ;  and,  secondly,  it  Is  hidependent  of  the  ampUtude  of  the  ribratlon 
within  very  wide  limits,  since  the  positions  of  the  lines  remain  fixed  through  great 
ranges  of  temperature,  and  hi  many  cases,  when  the  temperature  falls  so  low  that  the 
lines  fade  out  through  excessive  fidntness.  The  first  oonrideration  shows  the  series 
to  be  the  same  under  varying  oiroumstances;  and  the  second  consideration  suggest^ 
as  In  the  theory  of  the  superposition  of  small  motions,  that  tliis  series  is  a  series  of 
/wfuiu^otti  ribrations. 
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appears  to  be  what  usiiaUj  oconrs  in  those  q>eotra  which  are  called  bj 
Pliloker  spectra  of  the  Second  Order. 

In  spectra  of  this  kind  ^e  lines  which  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  vinbU 
spectram  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  scattered  at  irregolar  intervals.  This. 
maj  arise,  and  probably  does  in  most  cases  arise  in  part,  from  the  dream- 
stance  that  there  may  be  several  distinct  motions  in  each  molecule  of  the  gai^ 
«ach  of  which  produces  its  own  series  of  harmonics  in  the  spectram,  whiek 
bj  their  being  presented  together  to  the  eje  give  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
fused  mase  of  lines.  But  it  appears  also  to  arise  in  part  from  the  absence  of 
most  of  the  harmonics,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  relationship  between 
the  few  that  remidn.  To  do  so  without  the  assistance  of  spectra  of  the  Fint 
Order,  requires  that  we  should  have  at  dir  disposal  determinations  of  the 
wave-lengths  of  the  lines  made  with  extraordinary  accuracy ;  and  perhspe 
in  a  few  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  hydrogen,  the  marveUom 

o 

determinations  which  have  been  made  by  Angstrdm  may  have  tho  requisite 
precision. 

The  ordinary  spectrum  of  hydrogen  consists  of  four  lines,  correepondisg 
to  0  in  the  solar  spectrum,  F,  a  line  near  G,  and  A.  To  these  it  is  possible 
that  we  ought  to  add  a  conspicuous  line  in  the  solar  prominences  which  fies 
near  D,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  artificial  spectram  of  hydro- 
gen. Of  these  lines,  three,  viz.,  0,  F,  and  A,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  same 
motion  in  the  molecules  of  the  gas. 

o 

In  fact,  the  wave-lengths  of  these  lines,  as  determined  by  Angstrftm,^ 

are: 

A  =  4101.2  tenth-metres. 

F  =  4860.74         " 

C  =  6662.10         " 

These  are  their  wavelengths  in  air  of  standard  pressure  and  14^  tempera- 
ture, determined  with  extraordinary  precision.  We  must  correct  these  for 
the  dispersion  of  the  air,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  wave-lengths  in  ^aaeuo  which 
are  proportionate  to  the  periodic  times.  Now,  by  interpolating  between 
Ketteler^s  observations  f  on  the  dispersion  of  air,  we  find — 

tih  =  1.000  29962, 
AiF  =  1.000  29686, 
liQ  =  1.000  29883, 

for  the  refractive  indices  of  air  of  standard  pressure  and  temperature  for  the 
rays  A,  F,  and  0.  From  these  we  deduce  that  if  the  air  be  at  14*^  of  tempera- 
ture, the  refractive  indices  will  become 

uA  =  1.000  2845, 
la  =  1.000  2820, 
l»o  =  1.000  2791. 


*  Angstrom's  ^  lUch/trehM  mtr  U  Spedn  Solairt^^  p.  81.  A  toith-metie  means  a 
metre  dirided  by  10>*;  rimilarly  a  fonrteeath-woond  is  a  seeond  of  time  divided  bj 
lO**. 

t  FbiL  Mag.,  1866,  toL  zxzil,  p.  846. 
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MnlUplying  the  foregoing  wave-longthB  bj  these  valaes,  we  find  for  the  wave- 

■  lengths  in  viteuo — 

h  =z  4102.87  tenth-metres, 

F  =  4862.11  " 

0  =  6608.98  " 

wMoh  are  the  d8d,  27th,  and  20th  harmonies  of  a  fundamental  vibration 
whose  wave-length  in  waauo  is 

0.18127714  of  a  millimetre, 

appears  from  the  following  Table : 


Obsorrttd  wAT«-length« 
radnoed  to  wsve-lengtlii 

in  VtUiUO. 

Otlenkted  taIom. 

DUhtvnoos. 

Tenth-metres. 

A  =  4102.37 
F  =  4862.11 
0  =  6663.93 

Tenth-metres. 

5^x181277.14  =  4102.41 
^x  131277.14  =  4862.12 
A  X  131277.14  =  6663.86 

Tenth-metres. 

4-0.04 
4-0.01 
-0.07 

Thns  the  outstanding  differences  are  all  fractions  of  an  eleventh-metre,  an 
mleventh-metre  being  the  limit  within  which  AngstrOm  thinks  that  his  meas- 
ures may  be  depended  on. 

The  wave-length  0.18127714  of  a  millimetre  corresponds  to  the  peri- 
odic time  4.4  fourteenth-seconds,  if  we  assume  the  velocity  of  light  to  be 
'^M8,000,000  metres  per  second. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence,  that  4.4  four- 
teenth-seconds is  very  nearly  the  periodic  time  of  one  of  the  motions  within 
ihe  molecules  of  hydrogen. 

The  other  harmonics  of  this  ftmdamental  motion  in  the  molecules  of 
hydrogen — viz.,  the  19th,  21  st,  22d,  etc.,  harmonics — are  not  found  in  this 
spectrum  of  hydrogen.  But  two  other  spectra  of  hydrogen  are  known  to 
exist  in  which  there  are  a  great  number  of  lines;  and  possibly  the  missing 
harmonics  will  be  found  among  them  when  their  positions  shall  have  been 
sufficiently  accurately  mapped  down.  A  far  more  moderate  degree  of  accu- 
racy win  suffice  in  this  case  than  was  required  by  the  foregoing  investigation. 

But  it  is  from  the  examination  of  spectra  of  the  First  Order  that  the  most 
copious  results  may  be  expected.  These  spectra  consist  of  lines  ruled  dose 
to  ope  another,  and  presenting  in  the  aggregate  the  appearance  of  patterns 
which  often  resemble  the  flutings  on  a  pillar.  When  those  spectra  are  moro 
careftdly  examined,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  series  of  lines  occasioning 
one  of  the  fluted  patterns  will  be  found  to  be  the  successive  harmonics  of  a 
single  motion  in  the  molecnles  of  the  gas.  It  may  readily  be  shown  that 
such  patterns  as  are  met  with  in  nature  may  in  this  way  arise.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  some  suitable  hypothesis  as  to  the 
original  undulation  impressed  by  the  gas  upon  the  ether.  Thus,  if  the  law 
of  this  undulation  were  the  same  as  that  of  the  motion  of  a  point  near  the 
end  of  a  violin-string,  and  of  a  periodic  time  sufficiently  long  (as,  for  example^ 
two  million-millionths  of  a  second),  this  undulation,  when  analyzed  by  the 
prism,  would  give  a  ^peotrom  covered  with  lines  mled  at  intervals  about  tlie 
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same  as  that  between  the  two  D-liaes,  and  of  intensitiea  varjing  bo  as  to  b6- 
come  groilually  brlgbtor  and  then  gradual!/  fainter  several  times  in  8QCC«asiDa 
in  paasiog  from  line  to  line  along  the  Bpeotrum.  These  alternations  wonld 
give  &  Anted  appoaranee  to  tba  spectrum ;  and,  from  appropriate  hypotheses 
as  to  the  original  vibration,  all  the  patterns  met  with  in  nature  would  resolL 
Fosilbly  it  roa/  prove  to  be  practioahle  to  trace  back  from  the  appearanow 
presented  within  t)ie  limita  of  the  visible  spectrom  to  the  character  of  thd 
original  motion  to  which  thej  are  all  to  bo  referred.  But,  however  this 
maj  be,  it  will  bo  easj  in  a  spectram  of  this  kind,  in  which  we  have  a  long 
series  of  consecutive  Itarroonics,  to  determine  at  least  the  period  of  thii 
motion;  sad  it  is  in  the  eismination  of  these  spectra  that  the  must  easilf- 
obtained  results  ma;  be  expected.  Bat  tbe  necessary  obserraldons  are  at 
present  almost  altogether  wanting.  The  onl;  case  in  which  the  author  had 
been  able  to  arrive  at  an;  resolt  was  that  of  the  nitrogen  spectrum  of  the 
First  Order,  observed  hj  PIQcker.  It  would  appear  ftom  his  observations* 
that  the  mora  refrangible  of  the  two  fluted  patterns  observed  by  him  is  dna 
to  a  motion  in  the  gas  having  a  wave-length  of  about  0.89376  of  a  millimetn, 
which  corresponds  to  a  periodic  time  of  three  twelfth-seconds,  one  of  tba 
flutings  consisting  of  the  thirtj-flve  harmonics  from  about  the  1960th  to  tiift 
1995th. 

This  result,  however,  does  not  command  the  confidence  which  the  pre- 
ceding determination  of  one  of  the  periodic  times  in  hydrogen  does;  bat  it 
willsufBce  to  show  the  character  of  the  much  easier  investigation  which  htf 
to  be  made  in  the  case  of  gases  which  produce  spectra  of  the  First  Order. 


NoTX. — Since  the  foregoing  connnunicitioa  naa  made  to  the  Roy&l  Irish  Aoadenr, 
Ur.  Stone;  and  Hr,  J,  Emerson  RejQolda,  of  DubUn,  hive  published  an  account  af  ■ 
dcUiled  eiaminBtioD  of  the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  vapor  of  chlorachromio  aahj- 
driile  Bt  atmoapberiu  temperatures.  (Set  ml.  Moff.  for  July,  I8TI.)  This  vapo^ 
wbiub  is  of  a  bromi  color,  absorbs  very  little  of  the  red,  while  it  entirely  obUtaaW 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  shutting  out  the  blue,  indigo,  and  violet ;  and  la  tba 
intenal  between  these  t»o  regions,  eitaading  over  tbe  or&nge,  yellow,  and  grtm, 
there  are  about  120  or  130  lines.  The  positions  of  Bl  of  ^ese,  distributed  ir  ""'"' — 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  this  range,  were  moaaured.  In  doing  this,  those  S 
selected  of  which  the  poaiUons  could  be  delemunvd  accurately  with  the  n 
■nd  in  every  one  of  these  cases  the  position  of  tbe  line  was  found  t( 
Ur.  Sidney's  theory  assigns  to  it. 

According  to  the  theory,  the  whole  series  of  lines  is  due  to  a  single  motion  in  the 
molecules  of  the  vapor.  And  tbe  periodic  time  of  this  motion  as  giicn  by  the  obaer- 
raliona  ia  -^,  where  r  is  the  time  which  light  takea  to  advance  Ooe  nullimelre.  Ilia 
authors  are  of  opinion  that  this  delerminatiOD  cannot  bo  in  error  by  more  than  one 
five-hundredth  part  of  its  smaunt,  and  it  indicates,  if  the  theory  can  be  depended  ou, 
that  the  nindnmental  motion  is  eiecuted  rather  more  than  eight  hundred  tfaoosapd 
millioDS  of  times  in  each  molecule  of  the  vapor  every  second  of  time. 

In  order  to  complete  this  picture,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that,  according  to  the 


■  Philosophical  Transaei 
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»  <€  phjricitti,  tli«  ikamber  of  molecnlea  tn  each  cnUc  ndUlmetre 
of  the  Tkpor  la  about  m  million  times  ■  million  of  miDioDa. 

Heura.  Stooe;  uid  ReTnolds  hare  »lni  attempted  to  eitnct  Home  Infoniwttoii 
■bout  the  eharadtr  of  the  motioD,  from  the  saooeMioa  of  Inteniitlw  of  the  Unen  in 
the  apectrum ;  and  thejr  airirB  at  the  concluBion  that  It  bears  a  curioai  relation  to  the 
motiOD  of  a  certain  point  upon  a  rioUn-Btrlng  while  the  bow  is  being  drawn,  tIi.,  a 
pcdnt  that  Ilea  at  a  distance  of  nearly  but  not  quite  two-Bilha  of  the  length  of  the 
siring  from  one  mtd. 
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[AdOti  by  tlU  JVatlatort /nm  tXt  FUlaiopldcal  Magattiit  fin- Hbotninr,  IBH.) 

The  following  liBt  coDtains  the  bright  lines  which  have  been 
obserred  by  the  writer  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere 
within  the  past  four  weeks.  It  indudes,  however,  only  those 
which  have  been  seen  twice  at  least ;  a  number  observed  on  one 
occasion  (September  7th)  still  await  verification. 

The  E^ctroBcope  employed  is  the  same  described  in  the 
Ji/amal  qf  Oie  FravMin  IvMUute  for  November,  1870 ;  but  cer- 
tain important  modifications  have  since  been  effected  in  the  in- 
stnunent.  The  telescope  and  collimator  £ave  each  a  focal  length 
of  nearly  10  inches,  and  an  apertore  of  f  of  an  inch.  The 
prism-train  consists  of  five  piismB  (with  refracting  angles  of  55°) 
and  two  half-prismfl.  The  light  is  sent  twice  through  the  whole 
series  by  means  of  a  prism  of  total  reflection  at  the  end  of  the 
train,  so  that  the  dispersive  power  is  that  of  twelve  prisms.  The 
instrument  distinctly  divides  the 'strong  iron  line  at  1961  of 
Kirchhoff's  scale,  and  separates  B  (not  h)  into  its  three  com- 
ponents. Of  course  it  easily  shows  every  thing  that  appears  on 
the  spectrum-maps  of  Kirchhoff  and  Angetrfim.  The  adjnstment 
for  "the  position  of  minimum  deviation"  is  automatic;  i. e., 
the  different  portaons  of  the  spectrum  are  brought  to  the  centre 
of  the  field  of  view  by  a  movement  which  at  the  same  time  also 
adjusts  the  prisms. 

The  telescope  to  whidi  the  spectroecope  is  attached  is  tlie  new 
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equatorial  recently  mounted  in  the  observatory  of  the  college  by 
Alvan  Clark  &  Sons.  It  is  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  the  ad- 
mirable optical  workmanship  of  this  celebrated  firm,  and  has  an 
aperture  of  9^  inches,  with  a  focal  length  of  12  feet. 

In  the  table,  the  first  column  contains  simply  the  reference 
number.  An  asterisk  denotes  that  the  line  affected  by  it  has  no 
well-marked  corresponding  dark  line  in  the  ordinary  solar  spec- 
trum. 

The  second  column  gives  the  position  of  the  line  npon  the 
scale  of  Kirchhoff 's  map,  determined  by  direct  comparison  with 
the  map  at  the  time  of  observation.  In  some  cases  an  interro- 
gation-mark is  appended,  which  signifies  not  that  the  existence  of 
the  line  is  doubts,  but  only  that  its  precise  place  conld  not  be 
determined,  cither  because  it  fell  in  a  shading  of  fine  lines,  or 
because  it  could  not  be  decided,  in  the  case  of  some  dose  double 
lines,  which  of  the  two  components  was  the  bright  one,  or,  finally, 
because  there  were  no  well-marked  dark  lines  near  enough  to 
furnish  the  basis  of  reference  for  a  perfectly  accurate  determina- 
tion. 

o 

The  third  column  gives  the  position  of  the  line  upon  Ang- 
strom's normal  atlas  of  the  solar  spectrum.  In  this  column  an 
occasional  interrogation-mark  denotes  that  there  is  some  doubt 

o 

as  to  the  precise  point  of  Angstrom's  scale  corresponding  to 
KirchhofF's.  There  is  considerable  difference  between  the  two 
maps,  owing  to  the  omission  of  many  faint  lines  by  Angstrom, 
and  the  want  of  the  fine  gradations  of  shading  observed  by 
Kirchhoff,  which  renders  the  coordination  of  the  two  scales  some- 
times difficult,  and  makes  the  atlas  of  Kirchhoff  far  superior  to 
the  other  for  use  in  the  observatory. 

The  numbers  in  the  fourth  column  are  intended  to  denote  the 
percentage  of  frequency  with  which  the  corresponding  lines  are 
visible  in  my  instrument.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  only 
roughly  approximative;  it  would,  of  course,  require  a  much 
longer  period  of  observation  to  fiunish  results  of  this  kind 
worthy  of  much  confidence. 

In  the  fifth  column  the  numbers  denote  the  relative  brilliance 
of  the  lines  on  a  scale  where  100  is  the  brightest  and  1  the  feint- 
est.  These  numbers  also,  like  those  in  the  preceding  column, 
are  entitled  to  very  little  weight. 
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The  sixth  coltunn  contains  the  symbols  of  the  chemical  sub- 
stances to  which,  according  to  the  maps  above  referred  to,  the 
lines  owe  their  origin. 

There  are  no  disagreements  between  the  two  authorities ;  in 

o 

the  majority  of  cases,  however.  Angstrom  alone  indicates  the  ele- 
ment ;  and  there  are  several  instances  where  the  lines  of  more 
than  one  substance  coincide  with  each  other  and  with  a  line  of 
the  solar  spectrum  so  closely  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  decide 
between  them. 

In  the  seventh  and  last  column  the  letters  J.,  L.,  and  R.,  de- 
note that,  to  my  knowledge,  the  line  indicated  has  been  ob- 
served, and  its  place  published  by  Janssen,  Lockyer,  or  Bayet. 
It  is  altogether  probable  that  a  large  portion  of  the  other  lines 
contained  in  the  catalogue  have  before  this  been  seen  and  located 
by  one  or  the  other  of  these  keen  and  active  observers ;  but,  if  so, 
I  have  as  yet  seen  no  account  of  such  determinations. 

I  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  lines  numbered  1  and  82 
in  the  catalogue ;  they  are  very  persistently  present,  though  faint, 
and  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  spectroscope  to  belong  tp  the 
chromosphere  as  such,  not  being  due,  like  most  of  the  other  lines, 
to  the  exceptional  elevation  of  matter  to  heights  where  it  does 
not  properly  belong.  It  would  seem  very  probable  that  both 
these  lines  are  due  to  the  same  substance  which  causes  the  D* 
line. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  presence  of  titanium-vapor  in  the 
prominences  and  chromosphere  has  before  been  ascertained.  It 
comes  out  very  clearly  from  the  catalogue,  as  no  less  than  20  of 
the  whole  103  lines  are  due  to  this  metal. 

HARom,  N.  H.,  SepUmher  18,  1871. 
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intelligent  readers  in  this  country  with  a  popular  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge. 

The  New  American  Ctcix>f.£Dia  is  not  founded  on  any  European  model ;  in  its 
plan  and  elaboration  it  is  strictly  original,  and  strictly  American.  Many  of  the  writers 
employed  on  the  work  have  enriched  it  with  their  personal  researches^  observations, 
and  discoveries ;  and  every  article  has  been  written,  or  re-written,  expressly  for  it* 
pages. 

It  is  intended  that  the  work  shall  bear  such  a  character  of  practical  utility  as  to 
make  it  indispensable  to  every  American  library. 

Throughout  its  successive  volumes,  The  New  American  Cyclopaedia  "nlQ  pre- 
sent a  fund  of  accurate  and  copious  information  on  Science,  Art,  AoRicuLTuaE,  Cox- 
MERCE,  Manufactures,  Law,  Medicine,  Literature,  Philosophy,  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  History,  Biography,  Geography,  Religion,  Politics,  Travels,  Chem- 
istry, Mechanics,  iNvzirnoNS,  and  Trai^es. 

Abstaining  from  all  doctrinal  discussions,  from  nil  sectional  and  sectarian  argu- 
ments, it  will  maintain  the  position  of  absolute  impartiality  on  the  great  controverted 
qnestions  which  have  divided  opinions  in  every  age. 

This  work  is  published  exclusively  by  subscription,  in  sixteen  lai^  octavo .rolnmes, 
each  containing  750  two-column  pages. 

Price  per  volume,  cloth,  $6.00 ;  library  style,  leather,  $C.OC ;  half  moroooo,  $6.50 ; 
}  alf  russia,  extra,  $7.60. 

From  iha  London  Daily  New%, 

It  Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  best,— Indeed,  we  should  feel  qnlte  jostfflcd  In  saylnir  It  is  the  onTv 
book  of  reference  upon  the  Western  Continent  that  has  ever  appeared.  No  sUtesman  or  poliif- 
clan  can  afford  to  do  without  it,  and  It  will  be  a  treasure  to  every  student  of  the  moral  and  phv^- 
Ical  cond  tion  of  America.  Its  information  Is  minute,  ftill,  and  accurate  upon  every  subject  con- 
nected with  the  country.  Besldo  the  constant  attention  of  the  Editors,  it  employs  the  pens  of  a 
host  of  the  most  distinguished  transatlantic  writers— statesmen,  lawyers,  divines,  soldierv,  a  vast 
array  of  scholarship  from  the  professional  chairs  of  the  Universities,  with  numbers  of  nrirau 
at«ratl,  and  men  devoted  to  special  pursu'^s. 
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